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INTRODUCTION 

1  ~T)REFACES,'  says  Francis  Bacon,  4  are  great 
wastes  of  time,  and,  though  they  seem  to 
proceed  of  modesty,  they  are  bravery.*  I 
hope  I  may  be  forgiven  for  the  piece  of  bravery 
which  introduces  you  to  Mrs.  Asenath  Nicholson,  a 
lost  lady  of  old  years.  I  found  her  forlorn  and  for- 
gotten in  a  side  street  of  a  country  library,  with 
great  folk,  and  folk  ephemerally  great,  and  un- 
remembered  lesser  folk  for  neighbours.  A  library 
is  like  a  hamlet  or  a  town.  In  stately  houses  may 
dwell  the  quite  unimportant ;  in  unnoticed  corners, 
behind  modest  exteriors,  some  who  have  tales  to 
tell,  and  a  hospitality  of  wisdom  for  callers.  But 
for  many  a  long  year  Mrs.  Nicholson  has  remained 
within  the  faded  boards  of  her  binding  unvisited, 
unnoticed,  unknown. 

Let  me  begin  in  a  fashion  popular  in  the  early 
Victorian  age  during  which,  for  a  few  brief  years, 
she  flourished  and  (in  a  small  way,  but  prophetic) 
was  notable. 

On  the  16th  of  May  1844  a  solitary  female  might 
have  been  seen  standing  on  the  deck  of  the  ship 
Brooklyn  as  New  York  faded  on  the  horizon.  She 
was  nearly  fifty  years  of  age,  fresh-coloured,  with  a 
determined  and  stoical  visage ;  and  alone  in  the 
world.  Carpet-bags  and  parcels,  into  which  had  been 
thrust  possessions  and  provisions  almost  at  random, 
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surrounded  her.  She  was  dressed  inconspicuously, 
after  the  fashion  (it  is  her  own  contention)  of  any 
American  tourist  of  those  days.  She  wore  spectacles, 
india-rubber  shoes,  a  formidable  bonnet,  an  enormous 
muff  of  black  American  bear-skin,  a  shawl,  a  locket 
on  a  chain,  a  brooch,  a  comb ;  and  she  had  a  parasol 
and  a  Polka  coat.  Like  the  Trilby  hat,  the  Polka 
coat  derived  from  a  Victorian  craze.  When  the 
Polka  danced  itself  out  of  Bohemia,  a  *  Polkamania,' 
as  one  writer  describes  it,  spread  furiously  through 
the  world ;  Vienna  caught  it  from  Prague,  Paris 
from  Vienna ;  it  reached  London  in  1842.  There 
were  Polka  pictures,  Polka  books,  Polka  songs,  Polka 
hats  with  low  crowns,  Polka  coats  and  skirts  and 
blouses  covered  with  4  Polka  dots  '  as  if  the  world 
had  broken  out  into  some  new  and  fearsome  disease. 
You  must  figure  Mrs.  Nicholson  with  '  spots  of  equal 
size  and  symmetrical  arrangement,'  probably  black 
and  white. 

4  Leaving  the  command  of  the  vessel  to  the  captain 
(a  man  of  prayer)  and  the  working  of  the  ropes  to  the 
sailors,'  our  voyager  stood  alone  upon  the  deck,  since 
long  before  New  York  was  out  of  sight  her  fellow- 
passengers  were  too  unwell  to  stand  there. 

We  see  her,  in  that  tremendous  hour,  like  some 
female  Casabianca  deserted  for  another  cause ;  like 
a  Bonaparte  facing  exile  ;  like  an  American  Columbus 
reversing  the  exploit  of  the  great  prototype,  and 
planning  the  discovery  of  another  Holy  Island  than 
that  which  proved  to  be  his  new,  vast  continent ; 
like  a  gentler  Borrow  facing  the  adventure,  not  of 
Spain  on  the  deck  of  the  London  Merchant,  but  of 
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Ireland  on  the  Brooklyn  of  New  York.  And  here, 
since  much  of  her  scanty  history  is  to  be  found  in  the 
soliloquies  of  this  hour,  I  may  state  briefly  what  I 
have  been  able  to  discover  about  Mrs.  Asenath 
Nicholson.  Her  maiden  name  was  Hatch,  and  she 
was  born  among  the  green  hills  of  Vermont  towards 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  the  actual  date 
is  unknown.  Her  Christian  name  c  Asenath  '  is  at 
once  intriguing  (the  word  is  now  legitimate)  and 
significant.  Only  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Bible 
could  have  chosen  this  for  a  little  girl  to  accompany 
her  through  a  lifetime.  In  the  41st  chapter  of  Genesis 
we  find  that  Pharaoh  called  Joseph  Zaphnath- 
paaneah  (in  the  Coptic,  a  reader  of  secrets,  or  the 
man  to  whom  secrets  are  revealed),  and  gave  him 
to  wife  Asenath,  the  daughter  of  Poti-pherah,  priest 
(or  prince)  of  On.  Two  sons  were  born  to  them 
before  the  years  of  famine  came :  Manasseh  and 
Ephraim. 

But  the  name  has  associations  scarcely  less  inter- 
esting, for  the  first  Asenath  was  the  heroine  of  the 
world's  earliest  historical  novel.  The  Book  of  the 
Confession  of  Asenath  appeared  in  Greek  probably 
as  early  as  the  third  century.  It  was  in  two  parts, 
and  seems  to  have  established  itself  ultimately  as 
a  best  seller ;  there  were  translations  into  Syriac, 
Armenian,  Latin  (most  likely  by  Robert  Grosseteste, 
the  great  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  the  thirteenth  century), 
and  several  modern  tongues.  It  is  an  extraordinary 
novel.  Potiphar's  daughter,  the  proud  and  beautiful 
young  Egyptian  princess,  was  so  scornful  of  men 
that  she  rejected  all  who  asked  her  hand  in  marriage. 
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When  Joseph  rose  in  favour  with  Pharaoh,  her  father 
and  mother  pressed  her  to  accept  him,  but  in  vain. 
One  day  he  came  to  their  dwelling  to  collect  corn 
for  the  granaries  of  Egypt,  and  contempt  changed 
suddenly  to  love.  It  was  now  Joseph  who  was  un- 
willing. Her  idols  were  the  obstacle,  and,  flinging 
these  out  of  window,  she  was  rewarded  by  a  dream 
in  which  the  man  she  now  loved  ardently  met  her 
and  gave  her  his  blessing.  The  course  of  love  ran 
smoothly,  and  they  were  married  with  great  pomp 
in  Pharaoh's  presence. 

It  is  one  of  those  stabbing — coincidences  ? — hint- 
ing so  often  at  a  shaping  of  even  comparatively 
obscure  lives,  that  this  child  of  Christian  parents, 
thousands  of  miles  and  years  away  from  Potiphar's 
daughter  and  her  lover,  should  have  carried  the 
story  of  Joseph  to  Irish  cabins,  and  taken  corn  to 
Irish  peasants  in  their  distress.  Vermont  in  her 
childhood  was  the  scene  of  much  missionary  activity. 
Kendrick  Clark,  a  Baptist  minister  connected  as 
Vice-President  and  Corresponding  Secretary  with 
the  Baptist  Foreign  Missionary  Society  in  Vermont, 
and  for  a  time  Chaplain  to  the  Vermont  Legislature, 
made  several  missionary  journeys  during  the  earlier 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  Vermont  and  New 
York,  preaching  to  the  white  population  and  to 
the  American  Indians.  His  son,  Asahel  Clark,  of 
Madison  University,  was  the  foremost  Greek  scholar 
in  the  States.  This  little  girl  who  heard  men  speak 
of  Napoleon,  the  French  Revolution,  the  secession 
of  the  colonies,  the  Irish  Rebellions,  and  the  horrors 
of  Vinegar  Hill  and  Wexford  Bridge,  Lord  Kil- 
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warden's  assassination,  Emmet — the  ferocities  and 
reprisals  of  English  and  Irish  alike — must  have  come 
also  into  touch  at  an  early  age  with  the  outbreak 
of  religious  zeal  which  prescribed  remedies  for  a 
disordered  world.  She  was  very  strictly  brought  up. 
Her  father  was  a  small  reader  but  great  thinker ;  he 
was  only  '  rather  orthodox,'  but  he  impressed  on  her 
that  goodness  alone  was  greatness  ;  that  4  a  man's 
gold  watch,  equipage,  title  and  station '  must  be 
deducted  from  any  estimate  of  his  worth  ;  that  only 
a  mean  spirit  would  conform  to  customs  which  clashed 
with  the  sound  principles  of  the  Gospel  or  the  rules 
of  morality ;  and  that  it  was  a  matter  of  small 
moment  whether  a  man  prayed  standing  or  kneeling, 
or  a  psalm  were  in  major  or  minor  key,  if  he  wor- 
shipped in  spirit  and  in  truth.  '  He  hung  no  Quakers, 
nor  put  any  man  in  a  corner  of  the  church  because 
he  had  a  coloured  skin.  He  rebuked  sin  in  high 
places  with  fearlessness,  and  forgave  all  personal 
injuries  before  forgiveness  was  asked.' 

Her  mother  she  describes  as  charitable,  hospitable, 
just,  scornful  of  all  meanness,  a  believer  in  early 
rising  and  in  honest  work  as  the  best  relish  for  meals. 
Mrs.  Hatch  taught  her  daughter  to  live  peaceably, 
allowing  others  to  do  as  they  pleased  without  inter- 
ference. c  Avoid,'  she  said  sagely,  '  putting  your 
head  into  hornets'  nests  if  you  do  not  wish  to  be 
stung.  And  remember  always  that  if  you  behave 
well,  your  character  may  take  care  of  itself ;  a  char- 
acter that  needs  lawyers  and  doctors,  ministers  and 
elders  to  look  after  it  is  not  worth  a  groat.' 

With  such  a  training,  and  such  counsel  ringing  in 
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her  ears,  Asenath  Hatch  went  to  New  York.  She 
had  found  her  Joseph  in  a  certain  Norman  Nicholson 
—about  whom  her  books  are  strangely  silent,  and 
external  records  scarcely  less  so.  You  will  find  her 
in  a  famous  American  Biographical  Dictionary — 
but  it  is  in  the  quotation  from  Plato  which  excuses 
its  omissions  :  c  As  it  is  the  commendation  of  a  good 
huntsman  to  find  game  in  a  wide  wood,  so  it  is  no  im- 
putation if  he  hath  not  caught  all.'  Asenath  Nicholson 
escaped  from  the  snare  of  this  fowler. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Lydenberg,  Reference  Librarian  of  the 
New  York  Public  Library,  is  kind  enough  to  send 
me  a  few  scanty  details.  The  name  of  Mr.  Nichol- 
son is  in  the  New  York  City  Directory  from  1830  to 
1834  as  a  merchant.  Mrs.  Nicholson's  name  appears 
in  1835,  and  remains  until  1843,  when  she  is  de- 
scribed as  Norman  Nicholson's  widow.  Then  she 
vanishes ;  it  was  in  the  following  year  that  her 
first  visit  to  Ireland  took  place.  But  from  other 
sources  we  find  that  in  1832,  or  thereabouts,  she 
opened  a  Graham  Temperance  Boarding-House  in 
New  York.  Sylvester  Graham,  of  whom  she  was 
a  disciple,  was  born  in  1784  and  died  in  1851.  He 
was  a  Presbyterian  minister,  but  preached  very 
little,  his  fame,  considerable  in  his  day,  being  derived 
from  his  work  as  a  vegetarian,  a  temperance  re- 
former, and  a  precursor  of  the  modern  Vigilants. 
He  wrote  several  books — one  on  cholera — and  gave 
his  name  to  Graham  unbolted  flour  and  Graham 
bread.  History  does  not  say  whether  our  Asenath 
felt  the  shafts  of  love  while  supplying  New  York 
with  unbolted  flour  and  bread,  as  Joseph  supplied 
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Egypt  with  corn.     In  childhood  she  had  been  inter- 
ested  in   Ireland.      *  Remember,   my   children,'   her 
father  had  often  said  to  his  family,  '  the  Irish  are 
a  suffering  people ;    when  they  come  to  your  doors 
never  drive  them  empty  away.'     While  in  New  York 
she  visited  them  in  their  garrets  and  cellars,   and 
their  misfortunes,   their  cheerfulness,  their  blunder- 
ing   haphazard   wit   fascinated   her.      '  Often   when 
seated  at  my  fireside,'  she  says,  4 1  have  told  those 
most  dear  to  my  heart  that  God  will  one  day  allow 
me  to  breathe  the  mountain  air  of  the  sea-girt  coast 
of  Ireland ;    to  sit  down  in  their  cabins,  and  there 
learn  what  soil  has  nurtured,  what  hardships  have 
disciplined  a  race  so  patient  and  so  impetuous,  so 
revengeful  and  so  forgiving,  so  proud  and  so  humble, 
so  obstinate  and  so  docile,  so  witty  and  so  simple.' 
Nor   was  her  interest  to   be   academic   or  satisfied 
easily  ;    she  is  contemptuous  of  the  superficial  and 
popular   narratives   of   an   Ireland   seen   only   from 
coach-tops    and    hotels.     When    opportunity    came, 
she  would  go  to  Irish  doors  as  the  Irish  in  Vermont 
had  come  to  her  own  ;    she  would  enter  those  doors, 
live  and  sleep  among  the  people,  and  set  down  faith- 
fully what  she  had  seen  and  heard. 

The  opportunity  did  come. 

On  that  May  day  in  1844,  her  last  earthly  tie  had 
been  severed,  and  the  last  tear  shed  on  familiar 
graves  ;  she  '  had  no  more  to  shed.'  There  were 
neighbours  left  who  warned  her — the  Obstinates  of 
her  world — conjuring,  mocking,  threatening,  crying 
after  her  to  return.  She  was  resolute.  '  Were  there 
no  Irish  in  New  York  ?  No  others  needing  her  help 
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at  home  ?  Were  there  not  negroes,  American 
Indians  ?  '  No  ;  the  call  had  come  ;  that  strange, 
imperative  call  which  summons  the  mediaeval  Fran- 
ciscan to  far  Cathay,  the  dweller  in  some  London 
suburb  or  quiet  English  village  to  Indian  jungle  or 
African  mangrove  swamp  ;  the  man  in  Broadway 
or  Main  Street  to  seas  where  far  4  islands  lift  their 
fronded  palms  in  air.'  With  a  solemnity  which 
scarcely  hides  complacency,  she  says,  4  Those  who 
then  laughed  at  my  vagaries  have  all  gone  down  to 
the  dust.'  Alone  and  stoical,  Asenath  Nicholson 
stood  on  the  deck  of  the  Brooklyn  facing  the  new 
experiences  and  dangers  of  a  new-old  world. 

I  have  ventured,  not  without  diffidence,  to  call 
this  abridgment  of  Mrs.  Nicholson's  book  The 
Bible  in  Ireland.  Her  object  was  to  discover 
truth  by  sharing  the  hardships  of  the  Irish  peasant ; 
to  learn  what  she  could  about  his  religion  and  his 
needs  without  offence  ;  and  then  (but  not  until  then) 
to  become  a  missionary  among  those  people.  She 
had  been  a  considerable  time  in  Ireland  when  she 
obtained  from  the  Hibernian  Bible  Society  Bibles 
and  Testaments  for  distribution,  some  in  English 
and  some  in  Irish.  During  the  eighteenth  century 
no  Bibles  had  been  printed  in  the  island.  Teachers 
had  been  beaten  for  reading  the  Irish  Scriptures  ; 
to  avoid  the  interdict  against  '  the  black  books ' 
with  a  comparatively  clear  conscience,  some  had 
re-bound  the  copies  of  their  Bibles  in  red.  She  was 
unpaid  ;  a  free-lance  '  waging  a  warfare  at  her  own 
charges,'  and  responsible  to  no  one  but  herself.  Yet, 
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in  her  own  way,  she  did  in  Ireland  work  not  dissimilar 
from  that  which  Borrow  did  in  Portugal  and  Spain. 

The  Hibernian  Bible  Society  was  founded  in  1806, 
two  years  later  than  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society — two  years  earlier  than  the  first  Bible  Society 
in  the  United  States — and  six  years  earlier  than  the 
beginning  of  the  work  of  the  Russian  Bible  Society, 
the  actual  founder  of  which,  a  Congregational  minister 
of  Glasgow,  submitted  his  plans  for  it  when  Moscow 
was  in  flames,  and  obtained  the  Tsar's  assent  on  the 
very  day  when  the  last  of  Napoleon's  shattered 
legions  crossed  the  frozen  Niemen.  In  1836  the 
Hibernian  Bible  Society  had  already  distributed 
nearly  800,000  Testaments  and  Bibles.  Friends 
supplied  Mrs.  Nicholson  with  tracts,  over  which, 
however,  she  exercised  a  very  careful  censorship. 

Although  her  books  show  no  acquaintance  with 
Borrow,  it  is  almost  impossible  not  to  mention  him 
in  connection  with  a  woman  whose  life-work  was  in 
many  ways  similar  to  his  own.  The  Bible  in  Spain 
was  ready  for  the  press  at  the  end  of  1842,  but  the 
first  edition  is  dated  1843. 

It  may  disarm  criticism — since  '  we  are  all  Bor- 
rovians  now  ' — if  I  disclaim  at  once  any  intention 
of  comparing  Mrs.  Nicholson's  writings  with  such 
incomparable  books  as  The  Bible  in  Spain,  that  even 
greater  book  Lavengro,  or  The  Romany  Rye.  I 
remember  vividly  my  own  discovery  of  The  Bible 
in  Spain  during  early  boyhood  in  a  Puritanic  library, 
the  shelves  of  which  groaned  under  theology  and 
kindred  works,  but  from  which  novels,  even  those 
of  Scott  and  Dickens,  were  rigidly  excluded.  Fiction 
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had  a  hard  fight  to  prove  itself  respectable.  Even 
Mrs.  Nicholson,  visiting  the  Belfast  Library,  writes 
ecstatically,  4  Eight  thousand  volumes  without  one 
of  fiction  !  Is  there  another  library  in  the  globe  that 
can  say  this  ?  It  speaks  more  for  the  good  sense 
and  correctness  of  principle  in  the  people  of  Belfast 
than  any  praise  or  comment  whatever  can  do.  I  felt, 
while  sitting  there,  that  there  was  an  atmosphere  of 
truth,  entirely  new.  What  would  the  reading  com- 
munity of  all  nations  be,  if  youth  had  access  to  such 
libraries  as  these,  and  to  no  others  ?  '  One  can  only 
murmur,  '  What,  indeed  !  ' 

But  I  had  read  Pickwick  elsewhere,  a  book  which 
had  been  substituted,  at  a  critical  moment  when  high- 
waymen were  watching  an  unsuspecting  traveller  in 
an  inn,  for  one  of  Harrison  Ainsworth's.  Even  to-day 
I  have  an  uncomfortable  feeling  that  Mr.  Pickwick 
may  after  all  turn  out  to  be  another  Christian  in 
disguise,  Mrs.  Bardell  an  Apollyon,  and  the  Hamp- 
stead  Ponds  conceal  morals  subtle  as  its  tittlebats. 
It  was  in  spite  of  its  title  that  The  Bible  in  Spain 
fascinated  me  as  I  wandered  along  the  Iberian  roads. 
A  better  turn  could  scarcely  have  been  done  to  a 
small  boy  weary  of  sermons  and  Victorian  tracts  in 
which  early  piety,  though  desirable  and  indeed  im- 
perative, was  generally  fatal,  than  by  this  writer 
who  concealed  gypsies,  banditti,  conspirators,  and 
bull-fighters  under  so  orthodox  a  title.  An  immense 
if  incomplete  and  unequal  genius  ;  a  genius  royally 
given ;  flashing  out  even  in  casual  letters  and  desul- 
tory talk.  The  'little  men  making  little  laws'  at 
Westminster  under  wheeling  stars  ;  the  white  head 
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of  old  Parson  Crabbe  sinking  soon  beneath  the  turf ; 
the  sea  making  on  sand  its  best  music — only  genius 
could  frame  such  pictures  in  unconsidered  moments 
of  penmanship  or  speech.     Need  I  say  that  I  find 
nothing  in  Mrs.  Nicholson  to  stand  beside  the  great 
story  of  the  fight  with  the  Flaming  Tinman — with 
the  haunting  beauty  of  the  passage  about  the  wind 
on  the  heath — with  that  picture  of  the  glorious  and 
last  day  of  Quesada's  life,  when  he  stopped  the  revo- 
lution in  Madrid,  and  brought   the   uproarious  and 
hostile  mob  of  a  huge  city  to  perfect  order  and  quiet  ? 
'  Quesada,  in  complete  general's  uniform,  and  mounted 
on  a  bright  bay  thoroughbred  English  horse,  with  a 
drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  dashed  at  full  gallop  into 
the  arena,  in  much  the  same  manner  as  I  have  seen  a 
Manchegan   bull   rush   into   the  amphitheatre  when 
the  gates  of  his  pen  are  suddenly  flung  open.     He  was 
closely  followed  by  two  mounted  officers,  and  at  a 
short  distance  by  as  many  dragoons.  ...  It  was  a 
fine  sight  to  see  three  men,  by  dint  of  valour  and 
good   horsemanship,    strike   terror   into   at   least   as 
many  thousands.'     Borrow,   carried  away  with   en- 
thusiasm not  for  the  cause  but  for  the  magnificent 
courage  championing  it,  shouted  his  '  Viva  Quesada  !  ' 
in   answer  to   the   defiant   4  Long  live   the  absolute 
Queen  !  '  of  the  hero  of  this  blazing  moment.     t  No 
action  of  any  conqueror  or  hero  on  record,'  he  cried 
enthusiastically,    '  can    compare    with    this    closing 
scene  of  the  life  of  Quesada  ' — who,  before  another 
sunset,  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  fury  of  his  enemies. 
And  yet  Mrs.  Nicholson  was,  I  think,  a  competent 
writer,    often    vivid,    often    conveying   skilfully    the 
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atmosphere  of  the  scenes  in  which  she  moved  :  more 
subdued  yet  not  less  beautiful  than  those  painted 
by  burning  Spanish  suns  ;  she  can,  at  least,  tell  a 
story  adequately.  She  is  often  prolix,  and  has  had 
to  be  ruthlessly  abridged.  Now  and  then  a  sentence 
tangles  itself,  and  has  required  unravelling.  Indeed, 
she  flings  herself  once  (with  a  flying  leap  like  those  she 
took,  flinging  carpet-bags  before  her,  over  Irish 
streams)  across  an  entire  chapter,  so  that  all  following 
it  have  to  be  renumbered.  She  is  best  when  simplest. 
Some  passages,  I  venture  to  say,  reach  a  high  level 
of  literary  achievement ;  the  young  soldiers  of  the 
Queen's  regiment  reading  in  church  from  their 
prayer-books  '  as  though  the  success  of  a  battle 
depended  on  it ' ;  the  descriptions  of  dawn  and 
night  among  mountains  and  island-studded  loughs, 
sometimes  by  paths  scented  with  cinnamon  and 
new-mown  grass ;  the  interchange  of  repartee  in 
packed  cabins ;  the  stories  of  William  and  Mary, 
and  the  singing  Kerry  girl,  seem  to  me  admirable. 

In  this  abridgment  of  her  book,  Mrs.  Nicholson 
begins  her  story  immediately  after  the  month's 
journey  from  New  York  to  Dublin ;  an  uncomfort- 
able journey,  during  which  were  two  burials  at 
sea — a  woman  in  the  steerage  found  dead  beside 
her  sleeping  child,  and  a  young  naval  officer  who 
died  in  irons  of  delirium  tremens.  She  visited  on 
this  first  journey  Wicklow,  Carlo  w,  Kilkenny, 
Tipperary,  Waterford,  Cork,  Kerry,  Limerick,  Galway, 
King's  County,  Mayo,  and  Sligo,  and  spent  some 
time  in  Achill,  travelling  by  car,  by  coach,  by  donkey- 
cart,  by  canal  boat  and  fishing-boat ;  but  for  the 
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most  part  on  foot.  Ireland  then  had  over  eight 
million  inhabitants  ;  Dublin  was  larger  than  Milan, 
Brussels,  or  Rome,  and  about  equal  to  Berlin.  The 
great  majority  of  the  people  were  Roman  Catholic ; 
most  were  in  extreme  poverty,  living  on  the  potato  ; 
over  six  hundred  thousand  could  speak  no  English. 
Carlo  Bianconi,  to  whom  she  frequently  refers,  and 
with  whose  agent  she  had  a  lively  altercation,  deserves 
notice  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  characters  of 
his  day.  He  came  from  Milan  as  a  boy  to  sell  plaster 
images  in  the  streets.  He  saved  up  money  enough 
to  buy  a  donkey,  then  a  horse  ;  next  he  let  out  his 
horse  on  hire  ;  and  a  few  days  after  Waterloo  started 
the  first  Bianconi  car.  For  nearly  fifty  years  the  greater 
part  of  the  transport  service  was  in  his  hands,  and 
his  coaches  were  to  be  found  by  day  or  night  on 
almost  every  road.  He  owned  at  the  time  of  Mrs. 
Nicholson's  journey  600  large  cars  or  coaches,  and 
1500  horses.  Three  horses  drew  the  larger  coaches, 
which  held  from  twelve  to  sixteen  passengers ;  they 
were  open,  but  had  huge  leather  aprons  to  cover  them 
in  wet  weather.  Bianconi's  maps  were  used  every- 
where. He  became  Mayor  of  Clonmel,  and  had 
ambitions  to  enter  Parliament,  but  was  dissuaded 
by  O'Connell.  Not  long  before  O'Connell's  death 
in  Genoa  (hastened  by  the  drastic  curative  methods 
of  physicians)  he  wrote  saying  that  Bianconi  would 
help  in  the  arrangement  of  his  property  should  he  not 
recover ;  c  he  is  a  most  clever  and  intelligent  man  as 
well  as  a  most  friendly  one  '  ;  and  in  1843  we  find 
him  writing  jocularly  to  Charles  Bianconi  about  his 
languid  political  attitude  :  '  A  vivacious  animal, 
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but  now  seemingly  as  torpid  as  a  flea  in  a  wet  blanket 
.  .  .  though  you  are  a  foreigner,  you  have  brains 
in  your  noddle.' 

Mrs.  Nicholson  thought  less  highly  of  the  wealthy 
Italian  adventurer.  She  was,  if  not  so  good  a  hater 
as  George  Borrow,  at  least  capable  of  strong  anti- 
pathies. Her  most  violent  quarrel,  recorded  in  the 
ensuing  pages,  was  with  Mr.  and  (especially)  Mrs. 
Nangle,  though  she  was  careful  to  be  just,  and 
admitted  that  the  colony  on  Achill  Island  had  done 
some  good.  The  story  of  Mr.  Nangle's  settlement 
on  this  lonely  and  treeless  island,  still  the  scene  of 
recurrent  distress,  is  a  curious  episode  of  these  days. 
It  is  discussed  with  some  sympathy  and  perhaps  some 
friendly  bias  in  the  Hon.  Baptist  Noel's  Notes  on  a 
Short  Tour  through  the  Midland  Counties  of  Ireland 
in  the  Summer  of  1836.  Baptist  Noel,  who  is  suffici- 
ently notable  for  mention  in  the  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography,  left  the  Church  of  England  to  become  a 
Baptist  minister ;  his  hymns  are  still  occasionally 
sung.  He  played  a  considerable  if  sometimes  erratic 
and  impulsive  part  in  public  life.  Though  he  did 
not  claim  to  have  seen  more  than  the  surface  of 
things  in  Ireland  during  his  brief  visit  eight  years 
before  Mrs.  Nicholson  landed  at  Dublin,  some  of  his 
experiences  confirm  what  she  tells  us.  Mr.  Nangle 
went  to  Achill  in  1831,  partly  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health,  and  partly  to  take  out  potatoes  to  islanders 
suffering  from  famine  and  typhus.  He  founded  a 
settlement  on  Moravian  lines  ;  a  hundred  and  thirty 
acres  were  leased ;  and  another  missionary  and 
three  Scripture  readers  came  to  help  him.  The  parish 
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priest,  Father  Connolly,  and  Mr.  Nangle  were  soon 
at  loggerheads  ;  a  state  approaching  civil  war  ensued, 
and  an  excited  controversy  raged  on  the  mainland 
as  to  the  actual  facts  about  the  colony,  which,  it  was 
said,  held  out  specious  but  unfulfilled  promises  to 
settlers.  One  missionary  went  armed  into  the  pul- 
pit ;  there  were  free  fights  between  Protestants  and 
Catholics ;  Mr.  Nangle  was  himself  driven  to  take 
refuge  in  (of  all  places)  a  public-house.  Unpleasant 
suggestions  were  made  as  to  his  actual  reasons  for 
enticing  a  young  maid-servant,  a  Roman  Catholic, 
to  join  the  settlement ;  on  the  other  hand,  Mrs. 
Nangle  declared  that  there  was  no  place  in  the  world 
she  would  so  willingly  live  in  as  Achill,  and  husband 
and  wife  asserted  that  the  maid  had  said  that  '  if 
ever  there  was  a  heaven  on  earth  it  is  Achill.'  There 
were  those,  again,  who  declared  that  4  heaven  '  was 
not  quite  the  word  the  girl  had  used.  These  con- 
flicting stories  resulted  in  Mrs.  Nicholson's  visit. 
Her  indignation  at  her  reception  and  at  much  that 
she  saw  did  not  prevent  her  from  giving  praise  where 
she  thought  it  was  due,  but  she  assuaged  her  wounded 
feelings  by  threatening  to  put  Mr.  (and  especially  Mrs.) 
Nangle  in  a  book.  And  here  they  are. 

It  is  right  to  say  that  Mrs.  Nicholson,  some  years 
later,  made  an  approach  towards  reconciliation 
which  was  rejected  by  Mr.  Nangle.  Mr.  Noel's  for- 
gotten book  has  some  interesting  passages.  He  gives 
an  account  of  an  old  man  he  visited  who  had  served 
under  Nelson,  and  lost  a  leg  at  Algiers,  and  now 
lived  with  his  wife,  four  children,  and  a  fat  horse 
in  a  dark  cabin  with  only  one  bed  on  a  mud  floor 
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heaped  with  manure  and  straw.  The  man  earned  a 
halfpenny  a  day  by  selling  brooms.  While  he  and 
his  family  were  starved  and  ragged,  the  horse 
was  plentifully  fed  on  potato  skins,  heath-tops,  and 
occasional  hay ;  '  for,'  said  he,  '  I  would  rather 
starve  myself  than  starve  my  horse.'  Another 
curious  passage  in  this  little  book  is  a  list  of  books 
read  by  children  in  the  Irish  hedge-schools  :  The 
History  of  the  Seven  Wise  Masters  and  Mistresses  of 
Rome,  Irish  Rogues  and  Rapparees,  The  History  of 
Captain  Grant,  a  Gentleman  Highwayman,  The  History 
of  Philander  Flashaway,  The  Life  of  Captain  Freney 
the  Robber,  and  his  most  wonderful  escapes,  showing 
how  after  being  the  most  famous  Robber  he  lived  and 
died  a  good  Catholic  Christian  in  the  beautiful  and 
celebrated  town  of  Ross  in  the  ancient  county  of 
Waterford,  Moll  Flanders,  and  Tristram  Shandy 
were  the  popular  favourites,  to  the  amazement  and 
concern  of  the  reverend  visitor. 

Although  Mrs.  Nicholson  missed  O'Connell,  and 
was  sufficiently  chagrined  at  her  reception  when  she 
visited  his  house  to  abstain  from  the  adulation 
which  he  received — and  not  only  from  his  own 
people — as  '  the  greatest  man  of  modern  times,' 
comparable  only,  says  one  rather  oddly,  to  Martin 
Luther,  her  remarks  about  the  condition  of  the 
peasants  around  Cahirciveen  and  its  contrast  with 
the  luxury  of  his  home  endorse  the  one  serious 
criticism  of  the  Liberator.  He  gave  up  an  enor- 
mously lucrative  practice  at  the  Bar,  but  it  was  to 
be  supported  by  those  very  peasants  who  were 
themselves  in  abject  misery.  In  J.  G.  Kohl's  account 
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of  a  visit  to  Ireland  in  1843,  it  is  stated  that  he  was 
then  receiving  over  £10,000  a  year  from  poor  people, 
and  one  of  O'Connell's  meetings  is  described  with 
strong  disapproval.  He  was  accompanied  by  a 
satellite  named  Tom  Steele,  his  constant  attendant, 
almost  as  well  known  as  his  master ;  this  man  was 
4  like  Bardolph,'  with  the  red  nose  and  long,  meagre 
figure  of  Shakespeare's  corporal.  Steele  licked  his 
lips  constantly,  had  a  queer  trick  of  moving  his  cap 
and  hair  by  the  whole  skin  of  his  head,  and  cried 
'  Hear  !  hear  !  '  to  everything.  O'Connell,  who  was 
bald-headed,  had  a  trick  of  his  own  of  shifting  his 
wig,  and  occasionally  even  snatched  it  off  in  moments 
of  excitement.  '  A  veteran  fox  '  is  one  descriptive 
phrase ;  nor  was  he  approved  as  an  orator.  He 
had  a  strong  accent,  hesitated  much,  frequently 
declaimed  and  wept,  and  was  so  violent  in  gesture 
that  his  chairman  had  to  dodge  to  avoid  his  fists  and 
arms.  Lord  Lytton's  panegyric,  after  this  account, 
seems  strangely  far-fetched  : — 

fc  Once  to  my  sight  the  giant  thus  was  given 
Walled  by  wide  air,  and  roofed  by  boundless  heaven  .  .  . 
And  as  I  thought  rose  the  sonorous  swell 
As  from  some  church-tower  swings  the  silvery  bell.'' 

All  through  the  meeting,  contributions,  sometimes 
of  large  sums,  sometimes  of  pence,  were  coming  in 
and  being  gratefully  received ;  at  the  close,  the 
money-box  was  accidentally  upset,  and  there  was 
an  eager  scramble  on  the  platform.  Kohl's  con- 
clusion is  that  O'Connell  was  one  of  those  men  who 
do  actually  succeed  in  combining  the  service  of  God 
and  Mammon.  c  Are  there  not  men,'  he  asks,  4  who 
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devote  themselves  with  enthusiasm  to  the  faith  in 
which  they  do  not  believe  ?  '  and  cites  Mahomet  as 
one  who  in  a  frenzy  of  enthusiasm,  genuine  of  its  kind, 
never  forgot  to  make  his  faith  subservient  to  his 
own  ends.  But  it  is  difficult,  I  think,  to  read 
O'ConnelPs  letters,  especially  to  his  wife  and  family, 
which  were  never  meant  for  other  eyes,  without 
thinking  him  an  honest  man.  He  risked  his  future 
for  love,  refusing  the  unattractive  and  elderly, 
though  amiable,  Miss  Healey,  whom  his  uncle  pressed 
upon  him  ;  a  lady  whose  immensely  long  nose  so 
handicapped  her  prospects  that  her  father  was  urged 
to  leave  her  a  larger  legacy  because  of  it.  The  love- 
letters  of  O'Connell  and  his  wife  may  be  set  among 
the  great  love-letters  of  history.  After  fifteen  years 
of  marriage  she  writes  of  her  gratitude  that  she 
should  have  been  given  such  a  husband  ;  and  after 
her  death  he  said,  in  a  public  speech,  c  For  five  and 
thirty  years  I  was  her  husband.  Was  her  husband, 
did  I  say  ?  I  am  her  husband  still.'  When  driven 
from  his  school  at  Douay  by  the  French  Revolution, 
in  1793,  he  crossed  the  Channel  with  John  Sheares, 
who,  with  his  brother  Henry,  was  executed  five 
years  later  for  rebellion.  O'Connell  was  nauseated 
by  his  companion  producing  suddenly  and  flourish- 
ing in  triumph  a  handkerchief  soaked  in  the  blood 
of  Louis  xvi.,  and  showed  his  detestation  by  flinging 
overboard  the  tricolour  which  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  wear  in  France  for  protection.  Some 
French  fishermen,  rowing  past  the  packet,  rescued  it, 
cursing  the  thrower.  And  he  never  lost  his  early 
dislike  of  bloodshed.  We  may  doubt  his  judgment 
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as  a  critic,  yet  recognise  genuine  tenderness  of 
heart  in  his  impulsive  determination  to  read  no  more 
Dickens  when  Little  Nell  was  allowed  to  die.  It 
was  in  his  power  again  and  again  to  fling  Ireland  into 
war.  He  was  threatened  with  death  for  his  attitude 
towards  the  Trade  Union  and  towards  strikes.  '  Say 
the  word  !  '  said  the  butchers,  with  their  cleavers 
ready,  when  he  passed  through  them  after  arrest ; 
but  the  word  was  not  spoken.  In  replying  sym- 
pathetically to  a  generous  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Protestant  Association,  he  wrote  of  religion, 
'  Religion  is  too  awful  a  matter  to  be  made  the 
subject  of  mountebank  exhibitions.  It  is  by  far  of 
too  tremendous  an  importance  to  be  approached  in 
any  other  spirit  than  that  of  humility  surrounded  by 
the  purest  charity.'  The  troubled  and  painful  his- 
tory of  Ireland  throughout  O'Connell's  life  shows 
what  all  history,  and  all  interaction  of  human  relation- 
ships, seem  to  indicate  to  those  with  eyes  to  see  and 
ears  to  hear ;  that  sympathy  is  born  of  sympathy, 
kindness  of  kindness,  but  of  brutality  and  intolerance 
similar  fruit.  During  the  Rebellion  of  O'Connell's 
boyhood,  it  is  recorded  that  the  Reverend  John 
Elgee,  Rector  of  Wexford,  was  saved  by  the  lowest 
of  the  mob  from  death,  because  of  the  Christian 
charity,  not  limited  by  creed,  which  he  had  shown 
to  prisoners  in  the  Irish  gaols.  When  reprisals 
were  taken  on  the  Arklow  road  for  the  slaughter  of 
defenceless  men  by  English  soldiers,  the  women  and 
children  were  spared  because  '  a  young  gentleman 
in  the  yeomen  cavalry  had  restrained  his  men  from 
touching  any  of  the  Irish  women.'  In  her  account 
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of  the  famine,  Mrs.  Nicholson  tells  a  pathetic  story 
of  those  brutalities  which  leave  resentful  and  bitter 
memories.  '  "  Here,"  said  an  old  woman,  pointing 
to  a  tree,  "  I  followed  my  fair  boy  of  seventeen 
behind  the  cart,  one  fine  mornin'.  When  they  put 
the  ropes  to  the  necks  he  looked  on  me  and  said,  '  Go 
home,  darlin'  mother,  ye  cannot  help  me,  and  I  die 
innocent.'  "  Yet  what  will  another  generation  think 
of  the  failure  of  our  own  to  find  some  saner  remedy 
than  the  gallows  for  lads  brought  up  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  war,  and  swept  away  by  passion  or  misery 
into  crime  ?  Or  what  say  of  a  civilisation  which 
can  preach  mercy  and  forgiveness  and  undying  love 
in  its  thousand  pulpits,  yet  see,  unmoved,  mothers 
shrieking  for  human  mercy  on  the  sinner,  and  fathers 
pleading  for  their  sons,  in  vain  ?  1 

The  fatal  obstinacy  of  George  III.  which  lost 
the  American  Colonies  undid  the  humane  work  of  a 
Protestant  Parliament  in  Ireland  which  abolished 
the  Catholic  penal  laws.  Mrs.  Nicholson  speaks 
with  Republican  contempt  of  the  prints  of  George 
IV.'s  shoes  carved  in  marble  on  the  spot  where 

1  It  is  quite  recent  history  that  lads  of  eighteen  have  been  exe- 
cuted ;  that  a  mother  was  permitted  as  an  act  of  kindness  to  sit  in  a 
prison  waiting-room  while  her  son  was  executed  ;  that  another  mother 
when  dying  left  her  sick-bed  to  try  and  save  her  son,  who  was  executed 
shortly  after  her  death ;  that  a  girl  of  twenty-two  flung  herself  sobbing 
into  her  mother's  arms  before  going  into  imprisonment  for  life ;  that 
an  Essex  labourer  was  executed  in  Suffolk  after  being  recommended 
to  mercy,  and  that  a  strong  protest  was  raised  by  the  jury  at  the 
inquest ;  that  two  brothers  were  executed  for  one  murder,  as  if  by  any 
possibility  two  men  could  murder  one.  This  impossibility  was  success- 
fully pleaded  in  Connaught  in  a  trial  for  murder  at  which  Mrs.  Nicholson 
was  present.  That  was  in  1849  and  in  Ireland ;  not  in  England  in 
1925.— A.  T.  S. 
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he  first  stood  on  Irish  soil.  But  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  none  of  his  predecessors  had  gone 
there  save  as  oppressors,  conquerors,  or  fugitives. 
For  a  time  at  least  the  visit  drew  together  the  two 
nations  ;  O'Connell  himself  placed  a  laurel  wreath 
on  the  royal  head.  With  all  his  vices  and  follies, 
George  IV.  deserves  better  treatment  from  history 
than  he  has  received.  A  king  who  could  burst 
into  tears  when  a  death-warrant  was  presented  for 
his  signature  was  not  simply  stays,  padding,  stock, 
best  nutty  brown  wig,  underwaistcoats,  more  under- 
waistcoats,  '  and  then  nothing.'  No  human  being 
is  or  has  been  that.  Mrs.  Nicholson  missed  O'Connell, 
though  she  saw  the  celebrations  when  he  was  released 
from  prison.  But  she  met  a  man  perhaps  greater 
in  his  day  and  later  influence — Theobald  Mathew. 
About  his  sincerity  there  seems  to  be  no  controversy. 
It  is  unchallenged  ;  and  he  stands  out  among  the 
troubled  records  of  those  days  like  another  Francis, 
whom  all  men  of  all  races  and  creeds  may  admire 
and  love. 

Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall  gives  a  graphic  picture  of  the  con- 
dition of  Ireland  before  the  amazing  spiritual  revo- 
lution accomplished  by  Father  Mathew's  work.  A 
popular  song  of  the  day  about  spirit-drinking  ran— 

fc  Surely  it  is  my  father  and  mother, 
My  Sunday  coat — I  have  no  other.' 

It  was  a  grave  breach  of  hospitality  not  to  press 
drink  upon  the  stranger.  The  piper  '  never  played 
up  hearty  '  unless  his  eye  was  glazed  with  liquor ; 
the  priest  was  '  a  fine  man  entirely  '  after  he  had 
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taken  his  second  glass.  Baptist  Noel  speaks  of  one 
village  of  61  houses  which  had  26  spirit  shops,  apart 
from  illicit  stills  and  home  manufactories.  Pro- 
fessor Edgar  in  Belfast,  the  Rev.  George  Carr  in 
New  Ross,  and  some  philanthropists  in  Cork  had 
tried  to  start  temperance  societies  before  some 
Quakers,  and  others,  approached  Father  Mathew. 
The  wave  of  enthusiasm  that  swept  the  country  is 
comparable  only  to  the  Crusades,  the  missions  of 
Francis,  Wesley,  or  General  Booth,  the  frenzy  of 
Munster,  or  the  outburst  of  hysterical  religious 
fervour  that  filled  Florentine  streets  and  churches 
with  weeping  and  singing  crowds  (and,  unhappily, 
with  little  vandals),  when  Savonarola  called  the  city 
to  repentance.  '  During  the  last  two  years,'  wrote 
Mrs.  Hall,  l  the  difficulty  has  not  been  to  find  an 
Irishman  sober  but  an  Irishman  intoxicated.  You 
would  not  know  the  country  to  be  the  same.'  She 
speaks  of  people  walking  with  new  and  firmer  steps 
as  if  stepping  out  of  slavery.  It  is  perhaps  the 
most  amazing  revival  in  history.  It  embraced 
young  and  old,  poor  and  wealthy,  Catholic  and 
Protestant.  The  first  Total  Abstinence  Society  was 
formed  in  April  1838.  Within  three  months  there  were 
500  members.  Within  four  years  there  were  5,000,000. 
It  had,  like  other  revivals,  its  inevitable  abuses 
and  absurdities.  The  Temperance  Bands  made  day 
and  night  a  pandemonium  in  towns  and  villages. 
Meetings  were  boomed  in  the  press ;  plays  were 
staged  showing  the  drunkard  passing  from  depravity 
to  depravity  towards  the  scaffold  ;  medals  as  large 
as  five-franc  pieces  were  on  nearly  every  breast ; 
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clamorous  feasts  of  tea  and  bread  and  butter  ended 
with  dancing  and  jollification  continued  far  into  the 
night.  '  See  the  Conquering  Hero  Comes  !  '  blared 
out  at  every  appearance  of  the  man  chiefly  responsible 
for  this  startling  transformation.  Father  Mathew 
was  of  distinguished  appearance,  fresh-faced,  with 
a  well-rounded  Napoleonic  chin  indicating  strength 
and  determination  under  the  gentleness  and  modesty 
that  won  all  hearts.  Mrs.  Nicholson  emphasises  his 
transparent  sincerity,  the  frugality  of  his  life,  the 
boundless  charity  which  knew  no  barriers  of  creed 
or  race. 

In  apparent  after-failure  —  in  those  mid-century 
years  which  marked  the  decline  of  the  early  fervour 
of  the  temperance  movement  in  Ireland  as  elsewhere 
— one  has  to  remember  the  significance  of  the  leaven 
doing  its  quiet,  obscure,  but  vital  work.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  how  far  the  United  States  was  moved 
ultimately,  or  helped  ultimately,  by  Father  Mathew 
towards  the  achievement  of  that  immensely  signi- 
ficant fact  of  national  Prohibition  which  had  its 
experimental  beginnings  in  New  York  State  in  1845, 
and  in  Maine  with  more  success  six  years  later. 
There  seems  no  question  that  it  was  moved,  and  was 
helped.  Opinions  vary,  with  weighty  arguments  to 
support  each  side,  as  to  the  success  and  permanency 
of  Prohibition.  Fanatical  enthusiasm  has  injured 
its  cause  by  exaggeration,  by  mis-statement,  by  the 
inability  to  appreciate  subtler  shades  of  argument, 
and  by  the  fallacy  of  statistics,  which,  as  Sir  Mark 
Sykes  once  showed  whimsically,  may  be  made  to 
prove  by  manipulation  that  the  lessening  of  pro- 
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duction  of  pins  by  a  single  box — or  even  pin — may 
throw  multitudes  out  of  work.  Ireland  was  not 
made  permanently  teetotal  by  Father  Mathew, 
any  more  than  Italy,  Cornwall,  Wales  permanently 
Christian  by  Francis,  Wesley,  or  Evan  Roberts. 
Prohibition  has  not  brought  an  immediate  age  of 
gold  in  the  sense  anticipated  by  its  more  fanatical 
advocates.  Our  golden  age  of  exploration,  litera- 
ture, art,  naval  achievement,  religious  reformation, 
under  Elizabeth,  was  one  when  taverns  were  full, 
and  gallons  of  beer  washed  down  a  woman's  break- 
fast; Mrs.  Nicholson  in  that  age  would  have  tossed  off 
her  bombard  without  scruple,  and  eaten  baron  of  beef 
or  carpe  of  venison  with  the  best.  The  Renaissance 
gave  Florence  more  than  an  inscription  in  San  Marco 
and  a  bronze  tablet  among  the  stones  of  a  piazza. 
Enthusiasm  has  never  sat  down  calmly  to  study 
the  value  of  relaxations  of  inhibition,  or  how  far 
one  would  be  justified  in  abolishing  marriage  because, 
without  it,  charge  sheets  would  be  clear  of  bigamy 
and  marital  disputes.  It  has  been  said  that  Pro- 
hibition is  so  firmly  established  in  the  United  States 
that  no  political  party  would  hope  seriously  to 
abolish  it.  Yet  the  new  generations  tread  very 
closely  on  the  heels  of  the  old.  One  may  say  quite 
safely  that  the  action  of  the  United  States  is  at  least 
one  of  profound  interest  as  an  experiment  in  dealing 
with  a  very  grave  problem  of  social  life  ;  an  experi- 
ment which  has  not  been  carried  out  without  personal 
and  national  sacrifice.  May  one  say  in  the  same 
breath  that  George  Borrow  wrote  better  books  than 
Mrs.  Nicholson. 
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In  addition  to  The  Stranger's  Welcome  Mrs.  Nichol- 
son wrote  a  short  history  of  Ireland,  its  saints  and 
kings  and  heroes,  from  the  earliest  times  ;  an  account 
of  her  work  among  sufferers  from  the  great  famine  ; 
a  manual  based  on  the  ideas  of  Sylvester  Graham  ; 
and  a  number  of  miscellaneous  papers,  published  at 
the  Anti-Slavery  office  in  New  York  in  1853,  dealing 
with  her  eight  years'  residence  in  Ireland.  Her  his- 
torical work  is  interesting  and  picturesque,  though 
it  would  scarcely  stand  any  severe  test  in  the  light 
of  modern  research.  She  describes  vividly  the  life 
in  and  about  the  Pale  at  a  time  when  it  was  danger- 
ous for  an  Englishman  to  be  found  by  his  own  country- 
men with  his  upper  lip  unshaven,  and  when  the 
Brothers  of  St.  George  guarded  the  Pale  with  horsed 
archers,  men-at-arms  with  spears,  and  pages.  She 
attributes  Roman  Catholicism  in  Ireland  to  English 
tyranny,  and  says  that  '  Ireland  was  Catholic,  and 
not  Roman  Catholic,  before  the  Sixth  Lateran  Council 
of  Trent.'  In  recent  years  the  earlier  relationship 
of  England,  Rome,  and  Ireland,  especially  during 
the  pontificate  of  the  only  English  Pope,  Adrian  iv., 
has  attracted  the  attention  of  scholars  better  quali- 
fied to  pronounce  judgment  than  Mrs.  Asenath 
Nicholson.  Writing  of  Elizabeth,  whom  she  describes 
as  '  an  ambitious,  ungodly,  but  talented  woman,' 
our  author  asks,  4  Who  would  not  be  as  willing  that 
a  Pope  should  lord  it  over  the  conscience  as  a 
woman  ?  '  Hanging,  quartering,  torturing,  summary 
execution  on  the  highway,  were  the  lot  of  the  hapless 
Irish  in  that  reign  ;  over  an  expanse  of  a  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  of  country  were  only  wolves  and 
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foxes,  except  within  the  towns ;  informers  were 
everywhere  ;  fearful  cases  of  cannibalism  occurred  ; 
the  price  on  a  priest's  head  was  that  for  the  killing 
of  a  wolf.  In  1593  a  Bishop  had  his  legs  thrust  into 
jack-boots  filled  with  quick-lime  and  water  to  force 
him  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy — after  which  he 
was  executed.  She  was  shown  a  large  stone  in 
Connaught  which  had  been  set  up  in  the  days  of 
Elizabeth.  A  certain  infamous  character  known  as 
'  John  the  Priest-Killer '  received  five  pounds  from 
the  Government  for  each  victim  betrayed  or  murdered. 
Where  this  stone  stood,  he  endeavoured  to  kill  a 
priest  with  a  hammer ;  his  knife  slipped  from  his 
girdle ;  when  he  bent  to  pick  it  up,  the  priest  seized 
the  hammer  and  battered  out  his  brains.  Cromwell 
and  the  Drogheda  massacres  naturally  come  in  for 
severe  criticism,  and  she  comments  on  the  contrast 
between  the  misery  of  the  natives  and  the  pomp 
of  Cromwell's  coach,  with  its  six  beautiful  whitish - 
grey  Flemish  mares,  and  clattering  escort  of  eighty 
Life  Guards.  But  she  preferred  Cromwell  to  Eliza- 
beth. '  He  did  a  certain  work,'  she  says,  4  and  he 
did  it  more  manfully  than  godly.  Bonaparte  had  a 
certain  work  to  do,  and  he  did  it  heroically.  The 
soldiers  had  a  certain  work  to  do  when  they  crucified 
the  Saviour,  and  they  did  it  maliciously.  Bonaparte 
was  lenient,  disputed  no  man's  religion,  nor  wantonly 
destroyed  innocent  women  and  children.'  She  takes 
the  curious  view  that  it  was  with  him  a  necessity  to 
conquer  the  world  in  order  that  all  might  be  free 
from  despotism  and  enjoy  their  own  forms  of  faith. 
Passionate  love  for  Ireland  and  the  Irish  flames 
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through  all  her  narrative  ;  to  be  Ireland's  friend  is 
to  be  her  own : 

k  To  treate  of  Ireland's  toile, 
And  tell  the  troubles  now, 
And  point  you  out  in  prose  or  vers 
The  Countries  sorowe  thorowe,' 

was  part  of  her  work  and  mission  ;  she  did  that  work 
heroically,  and  carried  out  that  mission  both  man- 
fully and  godly.  There  was  still  in  the  forties  and 
fifties  of  last  century  an  '  Unquietness  of  Ireland  ' 
as  in  1579  when  Churchyard  wrote  ;  and  still 

k  The  greef  so  common  was 
That  each  one  bore  a  peece.' 

One  sees  throughout  her  work  the  resolute  endeavour 
(not  always  successful)  of  a  keen,  active,  and  original 
mind  to  be  just.  On  hygiene,  and  especially  where 
she  is  riding  her  hobbies  of  vegetarianism  and  abstin- 
ence, or  counter-blasting  tobacco,  she  becomes  hope- 
lessly a  crank.  In  Nature's  Own  Book  her  arguments 
for  vegetarianism  are  often  as  curious  as  those  of 
Stackhouse  in  the  great  Bible  which  struck  terror 
into  Charles  Lamb  as  a  little  boy  ;  he  routs  the 
infidel  who  doubted  the  possibility  of  an  ark  large 
enough  to  contain  not  only  the  animals  but  supplies 
of  food  for  their  journey,  by  suggesting,  triumphantly, 
that  animals  unused  to  the  sea  would  probably  be 
far  too  sea-sick  to  need  food.  In  advocating  her 
doctrines  Mrs.  Nicholson's  very  real  sense  of  humour 
suddenly  deserts  her.  c  Can  we  suppose,'  she  asks, 
4  that  Eve  talked  of  nausea,  headaches,  a  palpitating 
heart,  or  agitated  nerves  ?  '  and  ignores  the  fact  that, 
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after  all,  the  apple  is  the  traditional  forbidden  fruit, 
and  the  obvious  if  not  the  catalytic  cause  of  all  our 
woes.  '  The  ox,  the  horse,  and  the  elephant  were 
originally  made  to  eat  grass,  and  for  nearly  six 
thousand  years  they  have  fed  and  fattened  on  it, 
and  should  six  thousand  years  roll  on  again  grass 
would  be  the  natural  food  of  these  animals.  For 
sixteen  hundred  years  man  lived  on  a  vegetable  diet, 
and  what  was  his  age  ?  Eight  and  nine  hundred 
years  till  God  cut  him  short  in  his  wickedness.'  But 
no  elephant  or  ox  or  ass  has  written  a  4  King  Lear,'  or 
painted  a  '  Bella  Giardiniera,'  or  composed  a '  Creation.' 
And  Mrs.  Asenath  Nicholson,  who  lived  on  a  potato 
and  water,  and  a  little  salt  and  unbolted  bread,  lies 
equal  among  the  uncomplaining  dead  with  wine- 
bibbing,  flesh-eating  Archipiade,  Flora  of  Rome, 
Blanche  and  Joan.  '  Oh,  what  creatures,'  she  cries, 
4  however  loathsome,  have  not  found  a  sepulchre  in 
the  stomach  of  man  ?  The  creeping  snail,  the  for- 
bidding lobster,  the  snaky  eel,  and  wallowing  swine, 
have  all  made  their  way  through  the  teeth  and  throat 
of  Kings  and  Emperors.'  One  dare  not  speculate 
whether  some  snaky,  creeping,  wallowing,  and  for- 
bidding caterpillar  may  not  sometimes,  in  a  fragment 
of  potato  and  a  moment's  absence  of  mind,  have 
made  its  way  into  the  stomach  and  through  the  teeth 
and  throat  of  Asenath  Nicholson  of  New  York ; 
possibly  when  she  was  preaching  most  vehemently. 
She  tells  an  appalling  story,  on  the  authority  of  a 
missionary,  of  a  New  Zealand  queen  who,  when 
asked  what  little  luxury  she  would  like  during  illness, 
said  she  could  fancy  the  tender  bones  of  a  white 
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baby's  fingers.  An  equally  solemn  warning  is  given 
in  the  story  of  '  an  enormous-sized  cannibal  of  dis- 
gusting ferocity  of  appearance '  who  died  in  the 
Sailors'  Hospital  on  Staten  Island.  He  had  been 
captured  in  the  South  Seas  by  a  New  York  captain, 
and  brought  in  chains  to  New  York,  reaching  it  in 
a  state  of  collapse.  His  last  words  were  that  he  was 
dying  for  want  of  human  flesh.  '  Reader,'  says 
Mrs.  Nicholson  impressively,  '  do  not  be  squeamish  ; 
this  is  but  the  natural  result  of  flesh-eating.  We 
shall  soon  long  for  flesh  and  thirst  for  blood.'  How 
little  one  realises  the  danger  of  the  first  step  ! 

Tea  is  poison,  coffee  is  poison  ;  death  often  follows 
their  use.  She  gives  shocking  instances  of  delirium 
tremens  which  had  come  under  her  notice  after  the 
use  of  strong  tea  without  milk  or  sugar.  One  woman 
in  an  hour  after  this  poison  had  been  taken  was 
4  screaming  and  scratching  on  the  wall  with  wild 
eyes  '  (a  difficult  performance)  4  and  calling  for  the 
lizards  and  snakes  to  be  taken  from  her.'  An  old 
woman  in  Philadelphia  was  deranged  for  days.  John 
Burdell  of  New  York  experimented  with  a  decoction 
of  strong  tea  on  rabbits,  squirrels,  and  birds ;  a  single 
drop  on  the  tongue  of  a  rabbit  killed  it  in  fourteen 
minutes,  while  a  bird  died  in  two.  Mrs.  Nicholson, 
like  Borrow,  loved  and  was  loved  by  animals,  but 
she  is  in  too  deadly  an  earnest  to  wander  from  her 
main  theme.  She  derived  her  knowledge  of  the 
effects  of  diet  and  drink  from  careful  study  of  six 
thousand  people  of  every  civilised  country  in  the 
world,  and  describes  the  amazing  discoveries  of  a 
certain  Dr.  Beaumont  of  New  York  who,  having  the 
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good  fortune  to  find  a  patient  with  a  bullet-hole  in 
his  stomach,  clapped  a  glass  tube  to  the  hole,  and 
watched  the  unhappy  man's  interior  for  years.  His 
observations  confirmed  Sylvester  Graham  and  his 
disciple  in  every  respect.  '  These  are  alarming  facts,' 
she  says  solemnly,  '  but  how  few  are  alarmed ! ' 

Extreme  as  she  is,  there  is  sound  common-sense 
in  much  of  her  teaching,  which  is  often  curiously 
prophetic.  In  an  age  when  young  people  were  dying 
in  thousands  of  phthisis  because  at  the  first  sign 
physicians  confined  them  in  closed  rooms,  clapped 
muzzles  on  them,  and  weakened  the  digestive  organs 
with  impossible  medicines,  Asenath  Nicholson  was 
advocating  abundance  of  fresh  air,  even  at  night ; 
she  would  have  burned  feather-beds  and  scattered 
the  ashes ;  and  she  had  little  sympathy  for  folk 
who  swallowed  '  pills  enough  to  fill  a  small  carpet-bag.' 
Stomachs  needed  holidays  like  their  owners.  She  com- 
plained that  mothers  knew  nothing  of  psychology 
or  physiology.  Children  should  go  to  bed  at  seven, 
and  should  rise  at  five  or  earlier  if  they  wished.  '  Let 
nature's  voice  be  heard,'  she  counsels  ;  which  seems 
to  indicate  that  Mrs.  Nicholson  had  that  supreme 
qualification  for  giving  advice  to  mothers — the  absence 
of  4  nature's  voices  '  in  her  own  household.  She  is 
emphatic  about  the  care  of  teeth,  especially  in  the 
case  of  children.  Her  mother  (she  says)  never  drank 
tea,  and  as  a  result  knew  so  little  what  toothache 
meant  that  she  laughed  at  her  children  when  they 
were  in  pain  with  it.  But  she  admits  that  her 
mother  did  not  like  tea — and  had  only  one  tooth  ! 
Her  fiercest  invective  is  reserved  for  the  users  of 
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4  that  abominable  and  filthy  weed.'  With  a  Mrs. 
Nicholson  at  the  White  House,  United  States 
ministers  would  have  to  follow  the  Victorian  example, 
and  smoke  with  their  heads  up  chimneys.  '  Whisky 
and  wine  drinkers  are  Puritans,''  she  exclaims,  4  com- 
pared with  these  defilers,'  and  tells  a  horrible  story 
of  a  smoker  at  her  Temperance  Boarding-House 
who  had  to  be  bathed  frequently  in  soda-water 
to  get  the  nicotine  of  twenty-five  evil  years  out  of 
his  pores.  He  survived.  Her  argument  that  the 
American  Indians  who  ate  coarse  bread  never  suffered 
from  indigestion  deserves  more  attention,  since  we 
hear  that  she  had  lived  amongst  them,  and  slept  in 
their  tents.  She  states  that  in  almost  every  Irish 
town  she  found  people  who  had  lived  solely  on 
potatoes  and  milk,  and  were  over  ninety-five  ;  some 
had  reached  the  age  of  a  hundred  and  ten.  '  We 
must  go  to  Wales,  the  Highlands,  or  Ireland  to  find 
women  who  can  walk  a  mile  or  lift  a  kettle  without 
a  stitch.  The  epitaph  on  the  average  New  York 
woman  should  be,  She  simpered — and  died.9 

A  passing  word  may  be  given  to  her  vegetarian 
receipts  included  within  the  yellow  cover  (decorated 
with  appropriate  fruit  and  corn)  of  her  little  sixpenny 
book  of  nature's  laws.  It  is  too  modern  for  the 
interesting  ingredients  of  mediaeval  and  Jacobean 
forerunners — their  rose-leaves  and  petals,  eglantine, 
gold  and  silver  for  barry  cakes — nor  will  you  find 
medical  prescriptions  holding  the  horrors  and  dangers 
of  the  early  pharmacopoeia ;  in  any  case,  vegetarianism 
would  rule  these  out.  Yet  Professor  Saintsbury 
has  said  that  '  all  sensible  and  well-informed  people 
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know  cookery  books  to  be  delightful  reading,'  and 
even  this  has  points.  It  is  useful  to  know,  for 
instance,  that  a  little  dry  biscuit  stirred  in  a  boiled 
rice  pudding  makes  it  better,  and  that  carrot  pudding, 
grated  in  cold  milk,  sweetened,  and  baked  with 
cinnamon,  is  none  the  worse  for  a  dry  biscuit  c  or 
flower.'  You  make  carrot  custard  by  boiling,  strain- 
ing through  a  sieve,  stirring  into  cold  milk,  sweeten- 
ing, and  adding  cinnamon  ;  and  (rather  abruptly) 
'potato  custard,  the  same  way.' 

Irish  moss  blancmange  is  made  by  washing  the 
moss  well  and  soaking  it  for  hours  ;  it  should  then 
be  boiled  in  milk  until  nearly  consumed.  After 
sweetening  and  straining,  it  is  to  be  eaten  cold  with 
cream  and  sugar.  Cucumbers,  since  they  have  in 
them  more  poison  than  nutriment,  are  only  safely 
used  when  sliced  thin.  Melted  fats  and  butter  are 
the  extreme  of  vitiated  appetite  ;  they  have  not  one 
redeeming  quality  in  them,  and  should  never  be 
used ;  nor,  for  the  matter  of  that,  should  eggs. 
Fruit  should  be  eaten  with  food,  but  seldom  without 
it.  Peaches  are  very  nutritious ;  runaway  slaves 
in  the  Southern  States  were  able  to  live  and  fatten 
for  weeks  on  wild  peaches,  or  peaches  stolen  from 
orchards.  To  make  gingerbread  without  ginger  you 
need  one  pound  of  flour,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
sugar,  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  treacle,  two  tea- 
cups of  good  cream,  and  a  little  soda  ;  roll  all  this 
into  a  thick  paste  and  boil  in  tins.  When  you  make 
orange  cake  '  do  not  forget  to  pour  into  warm  milk 
two  teaspoonfuls  of  essence  of  orange ' — or,  pre- 
sumably, it  may  resolve  itself  into  something  else. 
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Wheaten  bread  should  be  made  of  unbolted  flour, 
washed  clean  before  grinding,  and  wet  with  best 
yeast.  The  awful  warning  follows  that  a  dog  fed 
on  fine  flour  bread  will  die  within  a  month.  All 
spices  are  fatal.  The  appalling  Dr.  Beaumont, 
watching  the  digestion  of  roast-beef  and  steak  in  the 
stomach  of  his  victim  through  the  glass  tube,  found 
that  the  process  was  delayed  for  an  hour  and  a  half 
if  mustard  or  pepper  had  been  added.  His  patient 
was  even  then  more  fortunate  than  the  unhappy 
little  '  rosy  child  '  who  had  beef  twice  a  day,  was 
shown  by  her  proud  father  as  an  example,  and  died 
in  a  raging  fever  in  twelve  days. 

A  sinister  suggestion  seems  to  hide  in  the  hope 
ending  this  little  book,  that  its  readers,  by  following 
its  precepts,  may  go  to  a  place  where  they  will  enjoy 
the  Tree  of  Life. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  smile  at  the  vagaries  of  this 
early-Victorian  lady ;  middle-aged,  absurdly  clad, 
with  a  bonnet  and  bearskin  muff  that  send 
mountain  children  into  shrieks  of  terror ;  often 
penniless,  strapped  round  with  carpet-bags  and 
parcels  ;  with  an  Irish  Testament  or  Bible  in  one 
hand,  and  an  English  one  in  the  other ;  blind  as  a 
bat  without  her  spectacles  ;  often  fanatical ;  using 
a  parasol  as  an  alpenstock  when  she  climbs  desolate 
and  dangerous  mountains  against  advice ;  and  so 
muddle-headed,  apart  from  the  immediate  exigencies 
of  her  work,  that  wallet,  tickets,  money,  spectacles, 
brooch,  comb,  parasol,  shawl — almost  every  article 
she  has — are  lost,  and  found,  and  lost,  and  found,  or 
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irrevocably  lost,  at  every  stage  of  her  journey. 
Sancho  Panza  was  not  more  careless  or  more  lucky. 
She  sleeps  in  crowded  and  filthy  cabins  among  men, 
women,  children,  fowls,  cows,  horses,  ducks,  and  pigs  ; 
she  tramps  for  enormous  distances  over  mountains 
and  bogs  ;  wades  sea  and  stream  ;  climbs  precipices  ; 
pokes  her  head  into  caverns  to  hear  the  reverberations 
of  her  voice  ;  sings  hymns  to  the  hilarious  accom- 
paniment of  her  hearers — and  tells  about  it ;  stops 
a  murder ;  rides  on  piles  of  luggage  ;  nearly  breaks 
her  neck  again  and  again  ;  mixes  with  the  convicts 
of  Spike  Island  ;  is  taken  for  a  rebel  in  disguise  and 
narrowly  escapes  arrest. 

And,  underlying  all,  is  a  sound  common-sense,  a 
generous  and  noble  enthusiasm,  making  her,  to  me 
at  least,  worth  this  slight  remembrance  and  momen- 
tary rescue  from  the  common  darkness.  One  does 
not  laugh  at  the  story  of  her  work  in  Ireland  during 
the  famine,  when  everywhere,  on  bog  and  mountain 
and  coast  and  road,  thousands  upon  thousands  were 
dying  of  starvation  and  disease  ;  when  she  saw  the 
roads  in  places  black  with  homeless  and  nearly  naked 
peasants ;  when  cottages  in  which  whole  families 
had  died  were  dragged  down  over  them  to  form  their 
graves  ;  when  red-coats  with  fixed  bayonets  guarded 
the  food-shops  round  which  lay  the  dying,  who  often, 
even  with  opportunity,  preferred  starvation  to  theft ; 
when  mounted  and  armed  men  were  driving  the  poor 
from  their  cabins  and  seizing  their  herds,  while  those 
who  had  profited  in  the  past  by  their  toil  had  deserted 
them,  and  were  living  elsewhere  in  luxury.  She 
does  not  blame  the  resident  landlords,  who  were  often 
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too  poor  themselves  to  help.  How  sane  are  many 
of  her  comments !  The  treadmill  is  stupid  and 
cruel ;  it  should  go.  Solitary  confinement  is  cruel. 
More  humanity  is  needed  in  poor-houses,  asylums, 
prisons.  She  has  no  words  strong  enough  for  the 
scandal  of  slavery  in  her  own  land.  She  castigates 
the  hypocrisy  of  the  rich  of  every  sect  and  class. 
She  hates  war.  She  hates  the  callous  brutality  of 
the  law.  Again  and  again,  across  this  lapse  of  years, 
one  is  touched  and  moved  by  some  story  of  the 
pathos  of  Ireland's  long  tribulation.  She  heard  not  a 
word  of  murmuring  from  even  the  dying  against 
God  or  man  ;  the  children  were  taught  to  ask  a 
blessing  on  the  benefactors  who  tried  to  bring  them 
relief.  She  saw  very  little  lawlessness,  except  during 
the  brief  Rebellion.  This  was  not,  she  says,  sec- 
tarian ;  Protestants  were  at  the  head  of  it,  and 
though  many  Catholics  joined,  the  priests  as  a  class 
kept  apart.  When  she  showed  horror  at  the  murder 
of  a  brutal  agent,  a  man  defended  it.  '  Why,  lady,' 
he  said,  '  he  was  the  greatest  blackguard  that  ever 
walked  the  airth  ;  he  showed  no  mercy ;  but  as 
soon  as  the  famine  was  come  on  the  craturs  he  drove 
every  one  into  the  black  storm.  Wouldn't  he  better 
be  dead  than  all  those  poor  women  and  helpless 
children  in  the  black  mountains  without  shelter  ?  ' 
And  her  only  comment  to  her  readers,  when  she 
remembers  the  agony  of  the  people,  is,  '  Unchristian 
logic,  but  resentful  nature's  logic.'  She  tells  with 
fierce  indignation  of  a  banquet  at  which  Christian 
ministers  were  present,  drinking  wine  and  brandy ; 
when  she  admonished  them,  they  quoted  Cana  and 
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St.  Paul.  Suddenly  a  girl  of  sixteen  was  seen  beneath 
a  window  dragging  the  dead  bodies  first  of  her  mother 
and  then  a  child,  and  covering  them  with  a  blanket, 
in  the  hope  that  she  might  touch  the  hearts  of  the 
revellers  within  the  house  and  persuade  them  to 
pay  for  decent  burial.  A  few  sixpences  were  sent 
out,  the  blinds  drawn  down,  and  the  merriment 
continued.  4  Not  a  solitary  case  do  I  recollect,' 
says  Mrs.  Nicholson,  '  of  finding  a  minister  of  the 
Established,  Presbyterian,  or  Methodist  Church,  who 
did  not  plead  for  the  moderate  use  of  this  fatal  poison. 
I  met  with  one  Baptist,  one  Unitarian,  and  a  few 
priests  who  abstained  altogether  during  the  famine  ; 
many  took  more  "  to  keep  them  up."  It  is  a  sin- 
gular fact  that  nowhere  does  she  give  a  clue  to  her 
own  denomination,  if,  indeed,  it  had  any  other 
member  than  herself.  Graham  was  a  Presbyterian  ; 
she  may  have  been  a  member,  c  rather  orthodox  '  like 
her  father,  of  that  body.  But  she  is  astoundingly 
impartial.  While  she  ridicules  the  legends  of  the 
saints,  and  snaps  out  4  What  nonsense  !  '  at  a  priest 
who  is  breathing  the  Spirit  into  a  child  at  baptism, 
she  had  little  but  commendation  for  the  Irish 
Catholics.  Their  religion,  she  said,  had  not  caused 
the  troubles  of  the  country  as  so  many  asserted. 
She  tells  of  a  priest  who  gave  away  his  last  sixpence 
to  the  wife  of  a  dying  man,  and  of  another  who, 
without  a  murmur  about  his  own  sufferings,  said  to 
her,  '  Sure,  as  I  can  give  them  no  money,  I  can  at 
least  give  them  kind  words.'  She  has  high  praise  for 
their  charity,  their  hospitality,  their  care  for  educa- 
tion. No  Catholic,  she  says,  however  poor,  will 
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surrender  to  rank  or  wealth.  A  conversation  is 
recorded  between  a  Rector  and  a  Quaker ;  the 
Rector  said,  '  No  good  will  be  done  to  the  Papists 
in  Ireland  while  they  reject  the  Bible,'  and  the  reply 
was,  '  What  good,  friend,  has  thy  Bible  done  thee  ?  ' 
There  is  evidence  that  she  was  not  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  but,  in  spite  of  her  severe  criticism 
of  the  '  White  Quakers,'  she  cannot  speak  too  warmly 
of  their  efforts  to  relieve  distress,  their  interest  in 
temperance,  and  their  common  sense  in  supplying 
not  only  food  and  clothes  but  fishing-nets  and  other 
means  of  livelihood.  '  Who  feeds  you,  and  who 
sends  you  these  clothes  ?  '  she  asks  at  one  cabin. 
4  The  good  Quakers,  lady,  and  it 's  they  that  have 
the  religion  entirely.'  A  young  man  asked  her  if 
their  religion  were  like  any  other,  and  where  they 
got  such  a  good  one  ;  '  By  dad,  don't  you  think  it 's 
the  best  in  the  world  ?  But  isn't  it  quare  that  they 
don't  spake  at  their  meetings  ?  '  She  knew  a  priest 
and  a  curate  who  worked  side  by  side,  in  complete\ 
harmony,  ignoring  religious  differences  in  the  face 
of  a  common  need.  The  Presbyterians  she  found^ 
here  and  there  against  war,  some  against  slavery,  a 
few  abstainers  ;  they  were  great  sticklers  for  pro- 
priety, and  perfectly  certain  that  of  all  people  they 
had  the  true  light.  But  the  Methodists  were  equally 
convinced  that  the  true  light  was  in  their  keeping. 
4  They  pray  and  sing  on  through  thick  and  thin  ; 
they  tell  you  that  Methodism  is  the  only  salvation, 
and  can  never  praise  God  enough  that  they  stepped 
into  her  ranks.  John  Wesley  echoes  and  re-echoes 
with  loud  "  amens  "  wherever  there  is  a  chapel  to 
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eulogise  his  name.'  But  she  could  praise  individuals 
warmly  enough,  and  in  one  passage  speaks  of  the 
Methodists  far  more  favourably.  The  Independents 
were  worthy  and  unostentatious ;  they  had  common- 
sense  men  for  their  pastors,  and  some  spoke  Irish, 
which  helped  their  work.  There  were  very  few 
Baptists,  some  of  whom  were  converts  from  Rome  ; 
she  thought  highly  of  their  ministers.  The  Plymouth 
Brethren  were  active  workers  in  the  famine.  The 
Unitarians  were  few  but  rich  ;  they  were  intelligent 
and  benevolent,  had  many  teetotalers  among  them, 
and  did  good  work.  But  her  impression  was  that 
they  appealed  mostly  to  those  who,  being  whole, 
needed  no  physician.  '  The  peasants,'  she  said, 
4  would  not  believe  that  the  Bibles  she  gave  away 
were  the  same  that  the  upper  classes  used,'  and 
adds,  '  If  the  book  called  the  Bible  had  been  kept 
entirely  out  of  sight,  and  its  principles  been  fully 
exemplified  in  deed  as  well  as  in  word,  there  can 
hardly  be  a  doubt  but  that  the  prejudice  which  now 
exists  against  it  would  never  have  been  known.' 
And  her  verdict  on  the  Established  Church  is  that 
it  was  far  too  intent  on  statistics,  attaching  immense 
importance  to  the  increase  of  confirmations  and 
communicants. 

This  '  bravery  '  of  mine  keeps  the  door  shut  on 
Mrs.  Asenath  Nicholson.  She  is,  I  think,  a  remark- 
able and  admirable  woman  ;  even  lovable  with  all 
her  eccentricities.  No  other  during  long  years  shared 
as  she  did  the  hardships  of  the  people  in  order  to 
know  them  through  and  through,  and  find  the  easiest 
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paths  of  access  to  their  hearts.  It  has  been  said  that 
4  the  wings  of  love  are  swifter  and  stronger  in  Ireland 
than  in  any  other  country.'  She  helped  the  people 
in  their  homes,  read  to  them,  nursed  them,  and  with 
the  profits  from  her  writings  bought  meal  to  feed 
them  in  their  distress.  She  was  able  to  speak  with 
some  authority  about  the  stupidity  which  sent  over 
food  unfit  for  human  consumption,  or  used  other 
food  rejected  a  generation  before,  and  dragged  out 
of  storage  to  spread  dysentery  among  those  who 
were  compelled  to  eat  it.  '  The  "  Yaller  Indian  " 
swells,  and  takes  away  our  life  from  us,'  was  a  com- 
plaint which  her  experience  enabled  her  to  under- 
stand. She  protested  against  the  madness  of  send- 
ing away  enormous  quantities  of  Irish  grain  to  be 
turned  into  alcoholic  drink  even  while  the  grain 
ships  from  abroad  were  bringing  relief. 

In  his  intensely  interesting  book,  George  Borrow  and 
his  Circle,  Clement  Shorter  says  that  '  had  Borrow 
written  such  another  travel  book  about  Ireland  as 
he  wrote  about  Wales,  he  would  certainly  have 
added  to  the  sum  of  human  pleasure.'  If  there  is  a 
pathos  about  unfinished  books,  there  is  a  pathos 
also  about  the  planned,  or  contemplated,  or  possible 
books  which  have  been  lost  to  us.  Borrow's  Ireland 
is  one,  Borrow's  Cornwall  another,  which  the  world 
is  the  poorer  for  having  lost.  He  wrote  no  '  Bible 
in  Ireland,'  though  the  influence  of  Ireland  is  seen 
in  some  of  his  finest  work.  There  may  be  room, 
without  any  challenge  of  direct  comparison,  for  this 
record  of  a  humble  and  forgotten  colporteuse  in 
Ireland,  as  there  is  for  that  most  glorious  narrative 
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with  which  the  genius  of  George  Borrow  has  en- 
riched us,  The  Bible  in  Spain.  After  all,  through 
diversity  of  creatures  must  come  that  stirring  in  the 
air  like  to  sounds  of  joyance,  when  at  last 

' .  .  .  the  rages 

Of  the  ages 
Shall  be  cancelled,  and  deliverance  offered  from  the  darts 

that  were, 

Consciousness  the  Will  informing,  till  It  fashion  all  things 
fair/ 

ALFRED  TRESIDDER  SHEPPARD. 


CHAPTER  I 

WHEN  we  reached  Dublin   Bay,  I  gave  my- 
self to  rummaging  the  scanty  knowledge  I 
had  of  Ireland,  to  ascertain  whether  I  knew 
anything  of  its  true  condition  and  character. 

I  knew  that  between  the  parallels  of  51  and  55  of 
north  latitude  there  is  a  little  green  spot,  in  the 
ocean,  defended  from  its  surging  waves  by  bold 
defying  rocks ;  that  over  this  spot  are  sprinkled 
mountains,  where  sparkle  the  diamond  and  where 
sleep  the  precious  stone ;  glens,  with  rich  foliage 
and  pleasant  flowers,  where  the  morning  song  of  the 
bird  is  blending  with  the  playful  rill ;  that  through 
its  valleys  and  hillsides  were  embedded  the  gladden- 
ing fuel  and  the  rich  mine ;  that  over  its  lawns  and 
wooded  parks  were  skipping  the  light-footed  fawn 
and  bounding  deer ;  that  in  its  fat  pastures  were 
grazing  the  proud  steed  and  the  noble  ox ;  that  on 
its  heathy  mountain  slopes  the  nimble  goat  and  the 
more  timid  sheep  find  their  food.  I  knew  that 
proud  castles  and  monasteries,  palaces  and  towers, 
tell  the  passer-by  that  here  kings  and  chieftains 
struggled  for  dominion,  and  priests  and  prelates 
contended  for  religion  ;  and  that  the  towering  steeple, 
and  the  more  lowly  cross,  still  say  that  the  instinct 
of  worship  yet  lives — that  here  the  incense  of  prayer 
and  the  song  of  praise  continue  to  go  up. 

And  I  had  been  told  that  over  this  fair  landscape 
hangs  a  dark  curtain  of  desolation  and  death  ;  that 
the  harp  of  Erin  lies  untouched,  save  by  the  finger 
of  sorrow,  to  tell  what  music  was  once  in  her  strings  ; 
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that  the  tear  is  on  her  cheek — she  sits  desolate,  and 
no  good  Samaritan  passes  that  way,  to  pour  in 
the  oil  and  wine  of  consolation.  Slight  as  my  know- 
ledge was,  I  almost  regretted  that  I  had  heard  the 
tale  of  her  woes,  lest  a  morbid  sympathy  should 
cause  me  to  miss  the  actual  facts. 

A  lady  on  board  proposed  that  we  should  go  on 
shore  together,  and  visit  the  monument  erected  to 
King  George.  We  had  examined  the  prints  of  the 
shoes  cut  in  marble  at  the  foot,  where  his  kingship 
stood  when  he  visited  it,  and  then  concluded  to  go 
into  the  railroad  office,  purchase  tickets  for  Dublin, 
and  leave  our  luggage  to  follow  us  in  the  packet. 
Putting  my  hand  into  my  pocket  to  get  a  shilling 
for  my  ticket,  I  missed  my  pocket-book  ;  this  pocket- 
book  contained  all  valuables  of  purse  and  scrip,  and 
not  a  farthing  had  I  out  of  it,  while  my  character,  as 
far  as  letters  of  introduction  might  go,  had  gone  to 
the  winds.  This  was  a  sad  landing  indeed  on  a 
foreign  shore,  where  I  had  already  seen  so  many 
asking  alms.  A  '  horror  of  darkness '  came  over 
me,  and  while  I  stood  petrified,  the  good  woman  set 
off  at  full  speed  towards  the  block  where  we  had 
been  sitting.  She  reached  the  fatal  block,  but  no 
pocket-book  was  there.  '  There,  I  told  you  so.' 
'  What  will  you  do  ?  '  Then  for  a  few  moments  we 
mingled  our  sorrows ;  she  had  tasted  deeply  of 
worldly  afflictions,  and  could  only  say,  '  If  you  have 
no  money,  you  have  no  friends.'  At  that  moment 
an  old  man,  in  ragged  garb,  called  from  a  distance, 
4  Have  you  lost  anything  ?  '  '  Yes,  a  pocket-book.' 
4  What  colour  ?  '  '  Dark  red.'  '  I  have  found  one, 
but  have  not  opened  it.' 

And  then  I  was  thankful  I  had  lost  it,  since  the 
finding  had  given  so  early  a  proof  of  Irish  honesty  ; 
for  one  of  the  dreadful  predictions  of  my  fate  was, 
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that  if  I  was  not  murdered  outright,  I  should  certainly 
be  robbed. 

We  heard  the  car.  On  examination,  I  found  that 
I  had  now  lost  my  ticket ;  ran  into  the  office,  paid 
for  another,  and  lost  my  keys.  After  considerable 
bustle  I  found  them,  and  then  commenced  regulating 
government  affairs  a  little,  because  the  railway  clerk 
required  a  second  shilling  for  a  second  ticket.  '  I 
am  obliged  to  do  so,  madam — another  person  might 
find  it,  and  get  the  ride  ;  you  have  found  your  pocket- 
book,  and  should  be  contented.'  I  saw  my  mistake, 
and  determined  to  learn  better  manners  in  future. 

A  gentleman  in  Liverpool  had  given  me  the  name 
of  a  respectable  lady  in  Dublin,  but  her  rooms  were 
occupied.  She  managed  to  deposit  me  comfortably 
till  I  could  do  better. 

But  the  brother,  who  was  master  of  the  house, 
came  in  to  his  dinner,  and  set  all  adrift.  '  She  must 
go  to  a  hotel,'  was  his  alpha  and  omega.  My  dis- 
appointment placed  the  whole  account  to  the  un- 
compromising disposition  of  unfeeling  old  bachelors. 

4  What  will  you  do  ?  will  you  step  across  the  way, 
where  lodgers  are  accommodated,  and  take  my 
name  ?  J  I  did  so,  and  here  found  single  blessed- 
ness exemplified  in  two  maiden  ladies  ;  and  when 
the  stern  unyielding  negative  was  given,  4  Surely,' 
thought  I,  *  Dublin  must  be  the  deposit  where  all 
haters  of  matrimony  resort,  to  vent  their  spleen 
against  "  upstart  married  ladies  "  and  "  saucy  dirty 
urchins." 

My  next  attempt  was  successful. 

Monday. — The  lady  who  first  entertained  me  took 
me  to  Cole  River  View,  where  my  letter  of  intro- 
duction was  to  be  delivered.  This  letter  of  intro- 
duction, I  was  assured  by  the  Irish  gentlewoman  in 
New  York  who  presented  it,  would  introduce  me  to 
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all  the  Protestants  in  Dublin  of  the  better  class  ;  but 
as  the  poor  and  the  peasantry  were  the  objects  of 
my  visit  to  the  country,  I  commenced  my  acquaint- 
ance that  morning  by  saluting  as  many  of  these  as 
I  could  on  the  way. 

We  reached  the  tasty  cottage  to  which  my  letter 
was  directed,  but  the  person  who  should  break  the 
seal  was  absent,  and  we  were  invited  to  call  again. 

The  cabins  were  my  centre  of  attraction,  as  I  had 
never  before  seen  a  thatched  roof,  an  earthen  floor, 
or  the  manner  of  cabin  house-keeping.  The  first  we 
entered  was  cleanly ;  the  dishes  tastefully  arranged 
upon  a  white  cupboard,  and  a  family  of  young  girls 
in  cleanly  garb.  And  had  I  visited  no  other,  I  might 
have  written  a  romantic  tale  on  the  bright  pots  and 
buckets  of  the  Irish  peasantry.  They  were  employed 
in  a  sail-cloth  factory.  The  next  we  saw  was  a  pitiful 
reverse.  A  slender,  discouraged-looking  man  was 
sitting  on  a  stool  in  one  corner ;  a  sickly-looking 
mother,  with  four  ragged  children,  in  another ;  all 
waiting  the  boiling  of  a  pot  of  potatoes. 

4  Do  your  children  go  to  school,  sir  ?  ' 

4  No,  ma'am  ;  we  could  not  get  them  clothes  to  be 
dacent  on  the  street.  I  work  at  blaichin',  ma'am  ; 
I  have  eight  shillings  a  week,  and  pay  five  pounds 
for  the  cabin,  without  a  fut  of  land.' 

I  deducted  the  five  pounds  from  the  twenty  pounds 
sixteen  shillings,  leaving  him  fifteen  pounds  sixteen 
shillings  to  feed,  clothe,  and  warm  six  beings;  and 
could  not  find  many  sovereigns  left  for  education. 
This  being  my  first  arithmetical  calculation  on  Irish 
labour  and  economy,  I  was  at  a  loss  to  understand 
how  the  thing  could  be  possible ;  but  having  since 
seen  many  things  stranger  than  these,  I  am  prepared 
to  believe  in  what  once  would  have  appeared  a  little 
short  of  miraculous. 
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Thursday. — I  called  on  Mr.  Fleming,  a  temperance 
man,  who  said,  '  Be  assured  if  you  have  come  to  see 
the  poor,  the  rich  will  have  nothing  to  say  to  you  ; 
and  don't  be  disappointed  if  they  not  only  treat  you 
with  neglect,  but  say  many  wrong  things  about  you.' 

Friday. — Visited  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  arts. 
The  bog  oak  of  Ireland  (which  is  found  buried  in 
the  earth)  when  polished,  and  made  into  articles  of 
taste,  shows  not  only  the  skill  of  the  mechanic,  but 
the  richness  of  this  neglected  island  in  its  bowels  as 
well  as  upon  its  surface.  Here  were  chairs,  tables, 
and  small  fancy  articles  of  the  most  exquisite  beauty, 
made  from  this  wood.  Among  its  highest  ornaments 
was  a  standing  '  Father  Mathew  administering  the 
pledge  to  a  peasant,'  both  as  large  as  life ;  the 
peasant  kneeling.  The  complacent  look  of  the  apostle 
of  temperance  is  a  happy  illustration  of  the  '  peace 
and  good- will  to  men,'  which  mark  the  footsteps  of 
this  unassuming  man,  wherever  they  can  be  traced.1 
Saturday. — Was  introduced  into  the  Linen  Hall ; 
a  sad  memento  of  Ireland's  once  proud  manufacture 
of  this  useful  article.  The  desolated  Hall,  with  its 
appendages,  which  once  included  two  acres  of  ground, 
now  and  then  in  some  dusty  room  shows  a  sack  or 
two  of  linen,  and  in  some  dark  hall  a  few  piles  of 
linsey-woolsey.  Here  was  the  son  of  an  old  inheritor 
of  some  of  these  rooms,  when,  in  its  glory,  its  coffee- 
room  was  thronged  with  men  of  business,  now  stand- 
ing almost  alone  in  its  midst,  selling  linen,  to  tell  the 
inquirer  what  it  once  was. 

My  next  visit  was  to  the  poor-house,  for  I  had 
heard  much  of  their  well-managed  laws  from  all  but 

1  The  turf  bog  preserved  the  furrows  of  ancient  ploughs  and  human 
bodies — the  skin  tanned  brown — with  the  features  still  traceable. 
One  was  found  which,  from  the  clothing,  had  been  in  the  bog  five 
hundred  years.— J.  G.  Kohl,  Ireland,  1843.  (Note  by  Editor.) 
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beggars,  who  gave  them  no  share  of  their  affections. 
The  house  contained  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
persons  of  all  ages,  and  all  who  were  able  were  at 
work  or  in  school.  The  rooms  were  w ell- ventilated, 
and  the  floors  daily  washed.  One  old  lady  was 
pointed  to  us  who  was  a  hundred  and  six  years  old  ; 
she  could  read  without  glasses,  and  had  the  use  of  all 
her  faculties.  The  dinner-hour  was  near ;  three 
pounds  and  a  half  of  potatoes  were  poured  from  a  net 
upon  the  table  for  each  individual ;  fingers  supplied 
the  place  of  knives  and  forks,  and  the  dexterity  of  a 
company  of  urchins,  in  divesting  the  potato  of  its 
coat,  and  dabbing  it  into  the  salt  upon  the  table, 
caused  me  imprudently  to  say,  '  I  am  happy,  my 
lads,  to  see  you  so  pleasantly  employed.'  4  Silence  ' 
was  written  upon  the  walls,  but  this  unlucky  remark 
of  mine  changed  the  suppressed  titter  into  a  laugh, 
and  they  were  turned  into  the  yard,  in  spite  of  all 
mediation  on  my  part.  But  the  loud  laugh  and 
buoyant  leap  of  these  boys  testified  that  the  loss  of 
a  dinner  could  not  bring  sadness  into  the  heart  of 
these  merry  Irish  lads. 

The  most  admirable  arrangement  was  shown  in 
the  beds,  which  were  made  of  straw,  and  emptied 
every  month,  and  clean  straw  substituted.  The 
straw  taken  out  is  cut  up,  and  flung  into  a  large  pit ; 
the  suds  from  the  laundry  are  then  conveyed  to  it  by 
a  channel,  and  it  is  thus  converted  into  a  rich  manure. 
The  yearly  profit  from  this  plan  is  from  £130  to 
£140.  This  manure  is  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  in- 
stitution, and  a  multitude  of  swine  are  fattened  on 
the  offals  of  the  food,  and  are  sold  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. Twice  a  week  soup  is  given,  and  stirabout 
and  buttermilk  in  the  morning  ;  the  aged  and  invalids 
have  bread  and  tea  when  required. 

Letters  of  introduction  I  greatly  dislike,  for  two 
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reasons.  They  place  two  parties  in  a  constrained 
position  :  the  individual  who  presents  the  letter 
feels  a  kind  of  dread  lest  he  may  be  thought  a  burden  ; 
while  the  person  who  receives  it  may  feel  that, 
though  he  respects  the  friend  that  sent  it,  yet  it 
comes  just  when  time  cannot  be  spared  for  picture 
galleries  and  picnics.  Often  the  visitor  is  politely 
handed  over  to  some  neighbour  as  a  compliment,  for 
a  fresh  introduction.  I  have  so  often  been  peddled 
about  as  a  second-hand  article  in  this  way,  that  I 
have  now  letters  of  introduction  years  old,  which  I 
never  have  presented,  and  never  shall. 

Believing  that  the  actors  alone  in  the  following 
tragedy  will  be  the  only  persons  to  understand  whom 
I  mean,  I  shall  not  spare  to  tell  the  whole  truth. 
House  and  lands  showed  these  people  to  be  a  vestige 
of  an  aristocratic  race.  The  parents  had  gone  down 
to  the  dust,  leaving  a  son  and  three  daughters  on  the 
paternal  estate,  with  all  the  insignia  of  comfort 
around  them.  They  were  of  the  Established  Church, 
lofty  in  their  views,  great  haters  of  the  low  Irish, 
and  quite  careful  that  the  Apostle's  injunctions 
should  be  religiously  observed,  where  servants  are 
required  to  '  be  obedient  to  their  masters.5 

4 1  receive  you,'  said  the  sister  to  whom  the  letter 
was  directed, '  on  the  strength  of  the  note  you  brought ; 
but  I  must  be  candid  in  saying,  I  am  not  partial  to 
the  Americans,  because  they  keep  up  no  distinction 
of  rank,  and  eat  with  their  servants.' 

Dinner  was  soon  brought,  when  a  maiden  lady, 
whose  age  had  been  stationary  probably  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  was  introduced.  She  had  seen  enough 
of  the  world  to  make  her  vain,  possessed  enough  of  its 
wealth  to  make  her  proud,  and  had  religion  enough 
to  make  her  a  boasting  pharisee.  I  soon  knew  I 
had  much  to  fear  and  little  to  gain,  for  she  called  for 
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a  new  bottle  of  wine  to  be  opened,  as  the  doctor  told 
her  she  must  always  use  a  little  at  her  dinner,  or 
brandy,  if  she  preferred  it ;  for  she  was  bilious.  '  See, 
madam,'  said  she  to  me,  4  our  Saviour  made  wine,  as 
the  marriage  could  not  be  celebrated  without  it ; 
and  Paul  said  to  Timothy,  "Use  a  little  wine  for 
your  often  infirmities."  Do  you  see,  madam,  God 
has  made  all  these  things  for  our  comfort ' — tak- 
ing a  glass  with  much  relish.  Seeing  me  decline 
a  plate  of  flesh,  4  What !  don't  you  take  meat  ? 
Have  the  doctors  told  you  it 's  bad  for  you  ?  Why, 
do  you  know  that  meat  was  given  on  purpose  for 
the  benefit  of  man  ?  '  Here  followed  an  unbroken 
lecture  on  the  creation,  the  command  given  to  Adam, 
to  control  the  beasts  of  the  field,  the  fowls  of  the 
air,  and  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  make  them  his 
food.  Then  the  practice  of  our  Saviour.  '  So  you 
see,  madam,  I  have  the  Bible  at  my  tongue's  end  ; 
and  here 's  Miss  W.,  a  good  Christian,  a  church- 
going  woman.  Come  now,  don't  go  to  church 
to-night.  You  came  from  America,  and  can  tell  us 
much  about  it.  This  would  do  us  more  good  than 
a  sermon.' 

Not  a  word  had  been  uttered  to  interrupt  this  pell- 
mell  volubility,  when  the  presiding  sister  said,  4  Mrs. 
N.  is  a  disciple  of  Mr.  Graham,  and  perhaps  would 
give  us  a  little  lecture  on  flesh-eating.'  4  Oh  !  '  cried 
the  antiquated  heroine,  clapping  her  hands,  4  that 's 
it — that 's  the  thing — that 's  the  thing  !  '  Sipping 
her  wine  again,  '  Come,'  nodding  her  head,  c  you  may 
make  a  convert  of  me ;  come,  I  'm  ready.  Now 
begin.  Hear,  hear ! '  The  uproar  became  quite 
theatrical,  for  all  joined  in  the  chorus  of  '  Hear, 
hear !  Begin,  begin  !  '  To  give  a  little  rebuke,  but 
more  to  make  an  honourable  escape,  I  asked,  *  How 
do  you  spend  your  sabbaths  ?  Perhaps  something 
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else  would  be  better.'  All  with  one  voice  cried  out, 
1  Give  us  a  lecture — a  Bible  lecture  on  flesh-eating — 
now !  now !  and  we  will  be  all  attention.'  The 
lecture  commenced,  when  soon  the  whole  four  pounced 
upon  me,  and  with  one  vociferous  tumult,  crying  and 
clapping  their  hands,  and  the  chief  speaker  exclaim- 
ing, '  Now  !  now  !  we  have  got  it — Hear  !  hear  ! 
Why  now,  you  must  be  a  fool,  or  out  of  your  mind. 
I  thought  you  were  in  a  decline,  you  looked  so 
emaciated  and  so  woe-begone.' 

In  self-defence  I  was  obliged  to  say,  '  You  will 
excuse  me  from  making  any  attempts  to  proceed.  I 
sincerely  think  the  lady  who  has  been  speaking  must 
be  insane,  or  half -intoxicated.'  This  finished  the 
battle  ;  the  ridicule  was  turned  into  rage  ;  I  left  the 
table,  followed  by  the  youngest  sister,  and  we  both 
went  into  the  garden.  Apologising  for  the  warmth 
of  the  lady,  she  said,  '  You  must  know  that  she  is 
highly  respectable.'  '  But  lacks  good-breeding,'  I 
continued.  4  No,  indeed,'  rejoined  the  miss. 

I  remarked  that  the  conduct  I  had  seen  to-day 
in  this  house  would  have  disgraced  the  lowest 
American  table,  even  where  servants  might  be  per- 
mitted to  take  a  seat !  I  then  took  my  bonnet  and 
shawl,  made  my  salaam,  and  departed. 

This,  reader,  was  my  first  letter  of  introduction, 
which,  when  given  me  in  New  York,  I  was  assured 
was  the  very  one  that  would  introduce  me  into  the 
first  Protestant  society  in  Dublin. 

Truly,  I  never  had  spent  the  hours  of  a  sabbath  so 
profanely  in  my  life.  I  was  vexed  at  myself,  and 
disgusted  with  the  spider-web  education  of  females 
in  the  higher  walks  of  life  ;  but  I  was  not  discouraged  ; 
neither  did  I  rail  at  all  Ireland,  or  tax  her  fair 
daughters  with  being  the  most  affected,  the  most 
•  mpudent,  and  the  most  ignorant  of  all  others.  I 
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have  not  found  it  so,  though  this  specimen  in  a  family 
of  high  pretensions  was  then  and  still  is  a  problem 
difficult  to  solve. 

On  Wednesday  morning  I  walked  with  a  young 
lady  to  the  Phoenix  Park.  A  modest-looking  woman 
approached  with  a  basket  of  oranges,  and  without 
giving  her  the  pain  of  a  refusal,  I  said,  '  I  am  sorry, 
ma'am,  I  have  not  a  penny  to  buy  an  orange.'  I 
then  asked  : 

4  Have  you  a  family  ?  ' 

4  Yes,  ma'am  ;  and  their  father 's  been  dead  this 
eight  months,  and  they  are  all  helpless  around  my 
feet.' 

4  Have  you  been  to  breakfast  ?  ' 

4  No,  ma'am.  I  come  out  to  get  a  bit,  if  I  could 
sell  a  little  of  these.  A  morsel  will  not  cross  the  lips 
of  one  of  us  till  it  is  bought  by  these.' 

4  How  much  do  you  make  a  day  ?  ' 

4  Sometimes  sixpence,  but  more  times  not  so  much.' 

As  I  passed  on,  4  sometimes  sixpence,  but  more 
times  not  so  much,'  sounded  in  my  ears  ;  and  yet 
this  to  Dublin  ears  would  scarcely  be  called  a  cry  of 
distress,  or  the  speaker  an  object  of  compassion. 
And  often  have  I  been  answered,  when  pleading  for 
the  poor,  4  What 's  that  ?  They  are  used  to  it.' 
4  Used  to  it ! '  The  longer  the  poor  have  suffered, 
and  the  lower  they  have  fallen,  the  more  haste  should 
be  made  to  rescue  them. 

As  I  returned,  the  inscription  4  ASYLUM  FOR  UN- 
MARRIED LADIES  '  on  the  plate  of  a  door,  attracted 
my  attention ;  and  I  begged  the  privilege  of  visiting 
it.  I  found  this  was  an  institution  for  single  females 
of  respectable  character,  and  advanced  in  life,  whose 
means  were  limited.  Here  they  are  provided  with 
shelter,  fuel,  lights,  and  furniture ;  twenty-one 
females,  with  every  comfort  that  order  and  cleanliness 
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could  bestow,  were  here.  Each  manages  her  own 
affairs  as  if  in  her  own  house  ;  and  such  as  are  able 
are  expected  to  pay  2s.  6d.  per  week.  This  makes 
them  feel  an  independence  which  persons  in  all  grades 
are  fond  of  claiming.  Pity,  great  pity,  that  bachelors 
are  not  taxed  with  all  these  expenses,  for  they  above 
all  other  men  demand  the  most  attention  from 
females  when  age  advances.  This  institution  was 
formed  by  two  or  three  young  females,  and  much 
credit  do  they  deserve.  May  they  find  as  good  a 
shelter  if  they  shall  ever  need  one  ! 


CHAPTER  II 

4  T^\O  you  think,'  said  a  grey-haired  man,  'that 
J  Ireland  will  ever  see  a  good  day  ?     Though 
my  ould  eyes  will  never  see  it,  my  children's 
may  ;   for  God  is  good.' 

He  was  leaning  upon  a  wall,  in  rags  of  various 
colours,  yet  cheerful  and  uncomplaining. 

4  And  what,  sure,  sent  you  here  ?  '  cried  a  wretched- 
looking  woman,  bearing  a  mug  of  beer.  4  You  must 
be  goin'  astray  in  yer  mind  to  leave  so  fine  a  country. 
The  Irish  are  all  kilt,  ma'am.  They  can  get  no  work 
and  no  bread.' 

4  But  why  do  you  buy  this  beer  if  you  have  no 
bread  ? ' 

4  Ah  1  I  've  a  pain  in  the  liver,  and  it 's  for  my 
strength  I  take  it.' 

4  Where  do  you  live  ?  ' 

4 1  don't  live  nowhere  ;  I  'm  only  strugglin'  to  get 
my  bit '  ;  at  the  same  time  sitting  upon  the  ground, 
and  saying  to  herself,  4  God  save  her,  the  cratur,  she  's 
goin'  astray  in  her  mind.' 

I  went  into  cabins  of  filth,  and  I  went  into  cabins 
of  the  greatest  cleanliness.  4  Ye  'r  a  wonderful  body,' 
said  a  peasant  to  me, 4  and  did  you  come  alone  ?  Oh  ! 
America  is  a  beautiful  country,  and  if  I  was  there  I 
would  get  the  mate.'  Seeing  a  Repeal  button  in  the 
coat  of  a  man  standing  by  his  car,  I  inquired,  4  Do 
you  find  employment,  sir  ?  ' 

4  But  little,  ma'am  ;  I  suffer  much,  and  get  little. 
O'Connell  has  worked  hard  for  us,  and  is  now  in  jail. 
I  'm  waitin'  here  for  a  job,  and  the  thief  of  a  fellow 
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won't  get  on  to  my  car  with  my  Repeal  button  in 
sight.  But  I  will  wear  it.  Oh  !  the  country 's 
dyin' ;  it 's  starvin'  ;  it 's  kilt.  And  O'Connell  won't 
let  us  fight,  and  I  s'pose  that 's  the  best  way.' 

A  cleanly  woman,  knitting  upon  a  wall,  told  me 
she  was  English  ;  had  been  in  Dublin  a  year ;  her 
health  was  poor,  and  she  had  come  out  for  an  airing. 
4  But  oh !  these  miserable  beggars.  They  think 
they  shall  get  free ;  but  England  is  so  grabbing  they 
never  will ;  and  besides,  there  is  an  ancient  prophecy 
that  England  is  to  fight  and  conquer  the  whole 
world,  and  give  them  all  the  gospel.' 

4  Where  did  you  find  this  prophecy  ?  ' 

4  They  say  it 's  in  the  Bible.' 

4  To  what  church  do  you  belong  ?  ' 

'  To  the  Protestant.' 

4  You  should  read  the  Bible  for  yourself,  and  see  if 
you  can  find  such  a  prophecy.' 

4 1  Ve  a  prayer-book — — ' 

Leaving  this  learned  theologian,  I  found  a  woman 
sitting  upon  a  stone,  with  a  basket  of  gooseberries  by 
her  side,  from  which  she  had  sold  but  three  halfpence 
farthing's  worth  since  the  preceding  morning. 

4 1  have  three  children  to  feed,'  said  she,  c  and 
God  knows  how  I  can  do  it ;  when  they  were  babies 
around  my  feet,  I  could  feed  'em,  and  put  decent 
clothes  on  their  bodies  ;  but  now  I  can  get  no  work.' 

For  a  halfpenny  she  poured  twice  the  value  into 
my  bag,  which  I  refused  ;  when,  with  the  tear  in  her 
eye,  she  said,  4  You  would  give  more  if  you  had  it, 
and  you  speak  a  kind  word  to  the  poor ;  and  what 's 
a  handful  of  gooseberries  ?  '  Turning  to  the  old  men 
who  were  breaking  stones,  I  said  to  them,  4  You  are 
aged,  and  how  much  do  you  have  for  this  labour  ?  ' 

4  Sixpence  ha'penny  a  day,  ma'am.' 

4  Is  that  all  ?  ' 
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4  Ah  !  that  is  better  than  idleness,'  said  the  younger, 
4  and  my  wife  gets  a  job  now  and  then  which  helps 
us  a  little.' 

Clontarf  Castle  was  now  in  sight ;  at  its  gate  was 
a  surly  porter  rudely  abusing  a  poor  woman  for  enter- 
ing its  enclosure.  With  more  respect,  he  said  to  me  : 

*  I  am  sorry,  ma'am,  I  cannot  let  you  in,  as  you 
are  an  American  ;  but  none  can  enter  without  a  pass.' 

4  Your  master,  sir,  has  a  splendid  estate,  but  I 
should  prefer  being  a  little  poorer  than  the  steward 
of  all  this.' 

4  Not  I ;  if  the  rich  can't  be  happy,  I  don't  know 
who  can.  Why,  this  man  has  his  coach-and-four, 
his  horses  for  hunting,  his  good  dinners  and  wine, 
and  what  has  he  but  comfort  ?  ' 

4  But,  sir,  a  good  conscience  is  better  than  all  this.' 

4  What  have  we  to  do  with  that  ?  We  're  all  born, 
but  we  ain't  all  buried  ;  and  what 's  behind  there  is 
nothing  to  us.' 

Colman's  graphic  description  of  a  battle  fought  at 
Clontarf  in  the  year  1014  had  left  upon  me  such  an 
impression,  that  I  was  much  disappointed.  A  little 
girl,  filthy  and  ragged,  carrying  a  dirty  cloth  contain- 
ing a  few  raw  potatoes,  approached  with  a  courtesy, 
saying,  4  Lady,  I  am  very  hungry  ;  I  haven't  had 
one  mouthful  to  eat  since  yesterday  morning.' 

4  Do  you  tell  me  the  truth  ?  ' 

4 1  do,  lady.' 

Her  voice  faltered,  and  a  gush  of  tears  relieved  her. 

4 1  have  no  father  or  mother,  and  live  with  a  grand- 
mother by  the  bridge.  The  good  folks,  ma'am,  have 
certainly  gone  out  of  this  world.  They  hunt  me  from 
their  doors,  and  haven't  given  me  one  morsel  to-day.' 

4  And  have  you  had  no  breakfast  to-day  ?  ' 

4  Not  so  much  as  would  fill  a  bird's  eye,  lady  ;  I 
tell  ye  the  truth.' 
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She  kept  close  to  me,  and  continued  chattering  in 
the  most  simple  manner,  and  wondering  what  ailed 
the  world,  and  what  would  become  of  her,  saying, 
'  Oh,  I  'm  so  hungry  !  ' 

This  ignorance,  this  hunger,  this  patient  double- 
distilled  misery  sit  with  a  bad  grace  on  a  benevolent 
Christian  city  like  Dublin.  But  you  answer,  '  It 
was  always  so,  and  always  will  be.' 

Suppose  fifty  ladies  in  the  city,  who  have  leisure, 
should  go  out  at  ten  in  the  morning,  and  mingle 
promiscuously  with  the  poor  upon  the  street,  ascer- 
taining who  is  worthy,  and  who  unworthy ;  who 
need  instruction,  and  who  will  receive  it ;  who  are 
idle  from  necessity,  and  who  from  choice ;  who  can 
do  one  kind  of  work,  and  who  another,  and  who  can 
do  nothing  at  all.  By  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
each  could  ascertain  the  true  condition  of  twenty 
persons  at  least,  making  in  all  a  thousand,  who  might 
be  truly  deserving,  and  who,  with  a  little  assistance 
of  work  and  necessaries,  would  soon  be  placed  beyond 
want.  But  be  careful  that  the  payment  be  a  full 
equivalent.  Nothing  gives  the  industrious  honest 
poor  man  more  encouragement  than  this  ;  it  makes 
him  hope ;  he  sees  something  tangible  before  him. 
Let  this  going  out  into  the  '  highways  and  hedges  ' 
be  continued,  and  how  many  disconsolate  hearts 
could  be  lifted  up.  Dublin  stands  nobly  prominent 
in  her  charitable  institutions  ;  there  are  none,  save 
the  poor  sailor,  but  have  a  place  in  her  kind  pro- 
visions for  the  destitute  ;  still  there  is  much  land 
to  be  possessed. 

Monday,  July. — Visited  the  cabin  of  a  poor  dying 
saint.  Her  friends  had  forsaken  her,  because  she 
had  left  the  Romish  Church,  and  though  griping 
poverty  was  pinching  her  five  little  ones,  and  she 
must  leave  them  to  a  selfish  world,  yet  she  said,  '  I 
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have  not  one  anxious  thought  about  them.  Jesus,' 
she  emphatically  added,  '  does  all  things  well ;  and 
last  night  He  gave  me  such  a  cluster  of  light,  that 
the  whole  room  was  enlightened  by  His  presence  ; 
and  soon,  yes,  soon,  I  shall  see  Him  as  He  is.'  How 
has  Christ  honoured  poverty,  and  how  He  delights  to 
dwell  with  the  poor  and  contrite  ! 

Tuesday,  2nd  July. — I  went  at  seven  in  the  morning 
to  the  fly-boat,  where  I  was  packed  as  tight  as  live- 
stock could  be  in  any  but  a  slave  ship.  Here  I  found 
a  company  of  Irish  and  English  aristocrats,  who,  on 
4  both  sides  of  the  house,'  were  professed  enemies  to 
the  poor  Irish,  calling  them  a  company  of  low,  vulgar, 
lazy  wretches,  who  prefer  beggary  to  work,  and  filth 
to  cleanliness.  How  much  of  this  may  be  true  I 
pretend  not  to  decide,  but  this  may  be  safely  hazarded, 
that  it  is  an  established  law  of  our  nature  to  hate 
those  we  oppress.  The  American  slave-holder,  while 
he  keeps  his  foot  upon  the  slave,  despises  him  for  his 
degradation,  and  while  he  withholds  a  knowledge  of 
letters,  and  closes  the  Bible  against  him,  hates  him 
because  he  is  ignorant  and  a  heathen.  In  eight 
hours  we  reached  Tullamore,  a  distance  of  fifty  miles. 

The  appearance  of  the  people  here  was  not  pre- 
possessing. 

I  had  always  heard  the  Irish  were  celebrated  for 
giving  the  pig  an  eminent  berth  in  their  cabins,  and 
was  a  little  disappointed  to  find  that  though  it  was 
really  so,  yet  there  was  some  nicety  of  arrangement 
in  all  this  ;  for  in  two  cabins  I  found  a  pig  in  a  corner 
snugly  cribbed,  with  a  lattice-work  around  him,  a 
bed  of  clean  straw  under  him,  and  a  pot  of  food 
standing  near  the  door  of  his  house,  to  which  he  might 
go  out  and  in  at  option.  And  in  both  these  huts, 
though  the  floors  were  nothing  but  the  ground,  yet 
these  were  well-swept ;  a  peat  fire  was  smouldering 
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on  clean  hearths,  and  the  delf  was  tastefully  arranged 
upon  the  rude  shelves.  An  old  cobbler  sat  with  his 
lap- stone,  and  said  he  could  make  one  and  six  and  one 
and  tenpence  a  day,  and  he  took  care  of  the  bit  of 
ground  at  the  rear  of  his  cabin  for  the  rent  of  it. 
The  family  pigs  snored  snugly  in  their  cribs,  and, 
in  all  justice,  I  must  say  that  these  pigs  were  well- 
disciplined,  for  when  one  of  them  awoke  and 
attempted  to  thrust  his  nose  into  a  vessel  not  belong- 
ing to  him,  he  was  called  a  dirty  pig,  and  commanded 
to  go  to  his  own  kettle,  which  he  did  as  tamely  as  a 
child  or  a  dog  would  have  done. 

Another  cabin  attracted  us  by  the  tidy  white 
aprons  of  two  little  girls  who  were  standing  at  the 
door,  and  the  clean  cap  and  handkerchief  of  their 
mother.  On  my  commending  her,  she  said,  '  Plase 
God,  poor  folks  should  be  a  little  tidy  who  have 
nothing  else  to  set  'em  off.  Would  ye  walk  into  the 
garden  ?  Maybe  ye  'd  like  a  rose  or  two.'  We 
found  an  acre  of  kitchen  garden  well  cultivated, 
with  a  few  flowers  interspersed.  She  plucked  her 
fairest  roses  and  ripest  gooseberries,  and  bade  me 
God-speed,  long  life,  and  a  safe  return  to  my  own 
country. 

In  the  afternoon  I  visited  the  jail,  which  contained 
eighty-one  prisoners  ;  seventeen  had  been  that  morn- 
ing sent  to  Dublin  for  transportation.  They  were 
all  at  work ;  some  cracking  stones,  some  making 
shoes,  and  others  tailoring  or  weaving.  Their  food 
is  one  pound  of  stirabout,  and  milk  in  the  morning, 
and  four  pounds  of  potatoes  for  dinner.  There  are 
two  hospitals,  one  for  males  and  the  other  for  females. 
The  drop  where  criminals  are  executed  is  in  front ; 
four  had  suffered  upon  it  within  the  last  two  years. 

The  next  day  rain  kept  me  within  doors,  and  I 
had  the  painful  annoyance  of  seeing  beggars  con- 
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stantly  walking  back  and  forwards  before  the  parlour 
window  ;  nor  would  they  depart,  though  often  told 
they  could  have  nothing. 

Report  has  said  something  of  the  class  of  beggars 
in  Ireland  ;  but  her  busy  tongue,  extravagant  as 
she  often  is,  could  not  exaggerate  here.  It  was 
scarcely  eight  o'clock  when  I  reached  the  coach,  but 
the  beggars  had  assembled  before  me.  To  them  a 
foreigner  is  a  kind  of  common  plunder,  and  escape  is 
a  hopeless  undertaking.  The  coach  was  to  leave  at 
half-past  eight,  and  while  I  stood  waiting,  I  saw  some 
half-dozen  men  with  spades  standing  in  a  cluster, 
and  inquired  if  they  had  work  for  the  day.  '  Not  a 
ha'p'orth,  but  we  are  hoping  to  get  some.'  I  asked 
what  was  the  price  of  labour.  '  From  six  to  tenpence, 
and  we  don't  get  work  half  the  time  at  this.'  '  Father 
Mathew  has  done  much  for  you.'  4  Yes,  praise  be 
to  God,  as  early  as  now  in  the  morning,  the  people 
round  here,  standing  as  they  do  now,  would  be  cursin' 
and  fightin' ;  but  now,  thank  God,  there  's  not  a 
word  from  their  lips.' 

The  chief  centre  of  attraction  was  now  where  we 
stood,  as  I  was  a  stranger.  They  attacked  me  with, 
'  God  bless  you,'  '  a  penny,  if  you  plase,  lady,'  '  a 
ha'penny  for  a  poor  woman  and  child,  whose  father  is 
dead  this  twelvemonth,'  '  one  ha'p'orth  for  an  old 
man,'  and  '  the  price  of  bread  for  a  poor  boy  ' ;  the 
boy  grasping  my  clothes,  and  holding  fast,  in  spite 
of  my  efforts  to  disengage  myself — the  cries  and 
importunities  redoubling,  while,  like  swarming  bees, 
they  sallied  out  from  every  quarter,  till  the  crowd 
was  immense.  In  vain  I  preached  loyalty  to  the 
Government,  temperance,  and  peace ;  my  voice  was 
lost  in  the  clamour  of  '  plase,  lady,  it 's  the  ha'p'orth 
ye  '11  give  us,  thank  God.'  The  overseer  of  the 
coach,  from  his  window  seeing  my  dilemma,  hastened 


out,  and  helped  me  aloft  on  to  the  vehicle.  Labourers 
and  beggars,  some  on  crutches,  some  with  two  legs, 
and  some  with  one,  mostly  clad  in  coats  of  divers 
colours  ;  boys  with  a  garment  suspended  from  the 
hips,  hanging  in  strips,  making  a  kind  of  frill — these 
all  followed  in  pursuit.  A  sea  of  upturned  faces 
waited  for  the  falling  penny.  Waving  my  hand  for 
a  moment,  all  was  silent.  There  were  about  two 
hundred  and  twenty,  one  half  at  least  beggars.  The 
huddling  became  so  confused  that  I  could  not  proceed, 
and  I  resorted  to  exhortation,  telling  them  to  be 
true  to  their  young  Queen ;  that  they  had  a  Father 
Mathew  to  keep  them  sober ;  a  never-tiring  friend 
in  O'Connell,  who  said  he  would  4  rot  in  prison  for 
them  if  need  be  ' ;  and  they  must  be  patient.  '  That 
we  will,  lady,  and  the  blessin'  of  Almighty  God  be 
on  ye,  and  the  prayers  of  the  Blessed  Vairgin,  if  ye  '11 
give  us  the  penny.'  The  scene  had  now  become,  to 
say  the  least,  ludicrous,  painful,  and  unseemly.  I 
had  travelled  by  sea  and  land  among  the  savages  of 
my  own  country,  the  poor  abused  slaves  on  the  plan- 
tations, the  degraded,  untutored  native  Canadians  ; 
but  this  eclipsed  the  whole.  I  looked  down  upon 
the  forbidding  mass,  and  saw  every  lineament  of 
talent,  every  noble  quality,  every  beauty  of  symmetry, 
that  God's  image  ever  possessed,  united  with  every 
disgusting,  pitiable  incongruity  that  imagination 
could  depict.  Much  did  I  wish  the  good  Queen  would 
leave  her  throne  for  the  one  on  which  I  was  sitting, 
and  see  for  a  few  moments  her  subjects,  her  loyal 
Irish  subjects  as  they  really  are.  She  must,  she 
would  pity,  and  though  her  administration  had  done 
nothing  to  produce  this  state  of  things,  yet  it  should 
and  could  produce  something  better.  I  begged  the 
coachman  to  make  speed,  knowing  that  a  few  pennies 
dropped  among  them  would  endanger  faces  and  eyes, 
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if  not  pull  me  from  the  coach  ;  and  I  promised  that 
when  my  bag  of  money  should  come  from  America, 
part  of  it  at  least  should  be  poured  down  upon  them. 
4  Faith,'  cried  a  poor  woman  with  a  dirty  urchin 
hanging  to  her,  4  and  ye  '11  be  here  no  more,  if  the 
bag  's  to  come  with  ye.' 

When  we  had  well  escaped,  '  What  is  this  ?  '  I 
begged  the  coachman  to  tell  me.  c  It  is  the  case  of 

oo 

all  Ireland  wherever  you  travel ;  a  fine  country,  but 
cursed  with  bad  laws.'  '  But  whence  could  all  these 
miserable  objects  that  swarmed  around  the  coach 
proceed  ?  '  '  From  the  mountains  and  places  around  ; 
they  all  know  the  time  that  the  coach  goes  out,  and 
are  always  in  readiness ;  they  are  not  all  street 
beggars,  only  trying  their  hand  at  the  coaches  and 
canal-boats.' 

The  road  lay  from  Tullamore  through  a  part  of  King's 
County  and  Kildare,  to  Dublin,  a  distance  of  fifty 
miles  ;  and  forty-five  of  this  it  was  lined  on  each  side 
with  hawthorn  and  cinnamon-briar  hedges.  The  air 
had  been  purified  by  the  preceding  day's  rain,  and 
the  fragrance  of  the  sweet  briar,  now  in  full  bloom, 
united  with  that  of  the  new-mown  grass,  made  the 
day's  ride  one  of  the  pleasantest  I  ever  enjoyed.  We 
passed  the  most  beautifully  cultivated  fields,  where 
not  a  stone  or  stump  could  be  seen,  and  saw  gardens 
joined  to  the  most  forbidding-looking  hovels,  where 
roses  were  blooming  upon  the  walls,  and  even  upon 
many  a  thatch  were  flowers.  How  can  such  taste 
for  farming  and  gardening  be  blended  with  such 
unseemly  rags,  such  debased  minds,  and  such  a  lack 
of  self-respect  as  many  of  these  beings  manifest  ? 
What  must  be  the  state  of  that  people  who  can  walk 
and  breathe  in  such  a  paradise  of  delights,  and  not 
be  assimilated  in  some  measure  to  the  more  than 
enchanting  prospects  around  them  ? 
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'  Look  !  look  !  '  said  the  coachman,  '  if  you  'd  see 
a  sight.'  At  our  left  was  an  old  ragged  woman, 
bending  beneath  a  huge  pack,  and  fastened  upon 
that  was  a  boy  of  thirteen  with  legs  entirely  naked, 
not  only  hanging  at  full  length,  but  dexterously 
applied  to  the  old  woman  his  mother,  when  he  wished 
her  to  hasten  her  speed,  while  he  held  his  cap  in 
hand  towards  the  coach  for  pennies.  This  was 
allowed  by  the  mother  to  excite  compassion,  as  well 
as  to  indulge  the  lad,  for  a  passenger  remarked  that 
he  would  not  walk.  He  had  once  seen  the  mother 
put  him  down,  when  he  leaped  upon  a  stile,  and 
thence  to  her  back,  giving  her  a  kick,  saying,  '  There 
now,  go  on,  Miss  Lucy  Longford.' 

We  next  saw  a  caravan  of  Connaught  labourers,  on 
their  way  to  England  to  get  work.  One  horse  was 
drawing  nine  of  these  men,  with  a  woman  sitting 
among  this  score  of  legs,  on  the  bottom  of  the  cart ; 
and  the  coachman  assured  us  that  the  '  owner  of  her  ' 
was  the  one  between  whose  feet  she  was  sitting.  He 
further  informed  me  that  the  practice  of  these  people 
is  to  go  out  to  gather  the  English  harvest,  which 
arrives  before  the  Irish,  and  at  the  same  time  wife 
and  children  go  out  to  beg.  The  cabin-door  is 
fastened,  and  they  agree  to  meet  there  on  a  certain 
time,  bringing  home  their  gains,  and  go  in  together 
at  the  unfastening  of  the  cabin. 

Upon  the  back  seat  of  the  coach  were  two  convicts 
sentenced  to  transportation,  chained  together,  with 
three  policemen  as  a  guard.  The  eldest  was  a 
hardened  veteran,  singing  merrily  as  we  proceeded, 
with  roses  stuck  in  his  cap.  The  younger,  a  youth 
of  about  eighteen,  was  sad,  looking  as  if  he  was  on 
the  verge  of  bursting  into  tears. 

When  we  arrived  at  Dublin,  in  Barrack  Street, 
where  the  convicts  were  to  exchange  carriages,  the 
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host  of  beggars  that  surrounded  us  could  only  be 
equalled  by  the  throng  at  Tullamore.  They  are  like 
Pharaoh's  frogs ;  they  compass  the  whole  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land,  and  are  almost  as  much  to 
be  dreaded  as  his  whole  ten  plagues  ;  they  leave  you 
no  room  for  escape  on  any  hand  ;  dodge  where  you 
will,  they  are  on  the  spot,  and  the  ill-fated  stranger 
needs  a  fathomless  bag,  who  ventures  on  a  tour 
among  these  hunger-armed  assailants. 

The  passenger  who  accompanied  us  proved  most 
happily  that  a  man's  merit  cannot  be  judged  by  his 
coat.  His  was  so  much  defaced,  that  when  I  found 
him  seated  near  me,  I  felt  a  little  annoyed.  I  was 
afterwards  ashamed  of  myself  for  this  weakness,  for 
I  found  in  the  course  of  conversation,  that  he  was 
well  read  in  the  history  of  his  country,  had  travelled 
out  of  sight  of  the  smoke  of  his  own  cabin,  loved 
Ireland,  appreciated  its  virtues,  and  acknowledged 
its  faults  ;  and  though  he  was  no  enemy  to  O'Connell, 
yet  Repeal  was  not  his  hobby.  If  their  bogs  could 
be  drained,  their  mines  explored,  their  waste  land 
reclaimed,  and  the  labourer  well  paid  for  his  toil,  he 
would  as  willingly  be  under  the  English  Crown  as  that 
of  the  Irish.  Peace  was  his  motto.  4  If  we  cannot 
have  our  rights  without  bloodshed,5  he  added,  'let 
us  die  oppressed  and  hated  as  we  are.'  He  alighted 
from  the  coach,  while  the  horses  were  being  exchanged, 
and,  unasked,  returned  with  a  list  of  every  place  from 
Tullamore  to  Dublin,  written  in  a  most  neat  and 
legible  hand.  My  mistake  in  this  man  gave  me  a 
valuable  hint,  which  has  been  of  much  service  in  my 
long  tour  through  the  country. 

My  young  companion  then  accompanied  me  to 
Irish-town,  and  we  heard  a  sermon  from  '  Go  ye  into 
the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature.' 
The  organ  and  music  were  excellent  and  appropriate, 
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and  the  Queen's  regiment,  cap-a-pie  in  warlike  habili- 
ments, with  furbished  guns  and  bayonets  in  their 
pews,  made  a  most  peculiar  set-off  to  the  principles 
of  the  text,  which  are  '  peace  and  goodwill  to  men.' 
But  never  did  a  hundred  of  young  soldiers  in  any 
house  of  God  do  more  credit  to  good  air,  food,  and 
exercise,  than  did  these.  Each  had  his  prayer-book, 
and  read  with  as  much  apparent  devotion  as  though 
the  success  of  a  battle  depended  on  it. 


CHAPTER  III 

ON  Wednesday  morning  I  found  myself  at  the 
coach  at  half-past  five.  For  an  hour  were 
ominous  fixings  and  re-fixings  of  trunks,  chests, 
hampers,  sacks,  and  baskets.  '  Where  shall  I  sit  ?— 
my  band-box  will  be  all  jammed  up — and  won't  you 
please  make  a  little  room  for  my  legs  ? '  began  long 
before  the  horses  were  brought,  while  I  stood  with 
basket  in  hand,  waiting  a  clearance  of  the  ladder 
to  ascend.  Seeing  an  opening  I  improved  it,  and 
fixed  myself  in  mid-air  with  one  foot  on  terra  firma, 
the  other  seeking  rest  and  finding  none.  And  now 
the  full  tide  of  battle  set  in.  I  had  been  seated  by 
the  coachman  in  a  few  inches  of  space,  just  left  by 
an  old  fat  man  in  breeches,  who  had  moved  to  have 
a  trunk  put  up  ;  and  when  he  turned  about  for  his 
seat,  and  found  it  filled,  '  You  have  got  my  place, 
ma'am.'  '  Sit  still,'  jogged  another  fat  Irishman, 
4  make  sure  of  what  you  've  got ;  and  here,  sir,  you 
can  take  it  quite  aisy  on  the  top.'  Behind  us  was 
a  kind  of  scaffolding,  of  sufficient  width  to  seat 
two.  Here,  after  much  grumbling,  the  old  man  with 
his  bundle  was  adjusted,  his  footstool  the  necks  of 
each  of  us,  who  in  turn  handed  or  whirled  his  heels 
to  the  next,  while  ever  and  anon  he  muttered  to 
himself,  '  That  woman  's  got  my  sate.'  '  Be  aisy,' 
said  my  fat  neighbour  at  the  left,  when  I  showed 
signs  of  pity,  c  he  's  doin'  quite  well.'  The  storm 
rose  to  a  tornado.  A  modest-looking  young  girl, 
who  had  waited  patiently  to  be  seated  (for  all  this 
time  we  had  not  stirred  an  inch  from  the  door),  asked 

24 
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what  she  should  do.  '  What  shall  you  do  ?  '  said  the 
boor  of  a  coachman.  '  Sit  on  top  of  the  luggage.' 
There  was  no  alternative  ;  what  with  hoisting  from 
below,  and  the  old  man  pulling  from  above,  she  was 
seated  upon  her  perilous  throne,  while  we  had  a 
second  pair  of  heels  to  dispose  of,  to  the  no  small 
annoyance  of  the  poor  man  on  my  left,  who  did  not 
like  to  make  the  same  rude  arrangement  of  them  as 
he  made  of  the  old  gentleman's. 

We  had  proceeded  a  few  miles,  with  nineteen  upon 
the  top,  and  one  appended  to  the  back,  when  a  loud 
call  from  a  car  arrested  us  with,  l  Can  you  take  a  few 
more  passengers  ?  ' 

4  As  many  as  you  please,'  answered  the  glad  driver. 
The  clamour,  the  entreaties,  and  threats  of  the  pas- 
sengers, were  all  unavailing  ;  the  car  was  emptied  of 
four  occupants,  each  with  a  box  or  two  and  baskets 
and  lesser  appendages,  and  all  transferred  to  the 
coach.  The  terrified  girl  over  our  heads  was  now 
ordered  to  alight,  by  the  profane,  blustering  coach- 
man, and  without  ceremony  was  packed  among  us, 
though  we  already  had  eight  where  five  could  only 
have  a  tolerable  seat.  A  corner  of  a  trunk  rested 
on  my  shoulder,  and  twenty  miles  I  rode  without 
having  the  free  liberty  of  my  head  or  full  turning  of 
my  neck.  The  beautiful  Vale  of  Avoca  we  entered, 
but  my  cramped  position  kept  me  from  one  solitary 
look  at  it ;  the  ponderous  coach  was  threatening  at 
every  jostle  to  plunge  us  headlong.  The  '  Please  be 
so  kind  as  to  move  an  arm  or  a  leg  ' ;  and  '  Do  be 
aisy,  my  good  friends,  you  put  my  hat  into  all  manner 
of  shapes,'  went  on,  and,  taken  as  a  whole,  it  was  the 
most  perilous,  the  most  uncomfortable,  laughable, 
provoking  ride  that  could  be  imagined. 

I  was  the  first  passenger  called  upon  by  the  coach- 
man when  we  reached  Arklow ;  and  inquiring  in 
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surprise  what  he  could  mean  by  asking  money  for 
perilling  our  lives,  and  then  abusing  us  because  we 
had  sense  enough  to  know  it,  I  assured  him  I  never 
would  pay  a  man  for  abusing  me,  as  that  could 
always  be  procured  without  price.  He  walked  away 
amid  the  laughter  of  the  multitude,  without  soliciting 
money  from  any  other.  Twenty-nine  were  on  and 
in  the  coach,  and  he  expected  a  shilling  each  from 
most  of  them.  I  was  heartily  thanked  by  the  good- 
natured  Irishmen,  but  this  was  a  poor  compensation 
for  a  forty  miles'  ride  of  peril  and  the  loss  of  my 
luggage. 

My  carpet-bag  was  missing ;  and  as  the  coachman, 
by  way  of  revenge  for  the  loss  of  fee,  would  not  look 
for  it,  I  was  left  to  make  my  way  without  it,  a  mile 
and  a  half  to  the  house  where  my  letter  was  directed. 
Endeavouring  to  take  a  shorter  route,  I  was  en- 
tangled in  hedgerows  and  plunged  in  ditches.  Every 
one  of  whom  I  inquired  gave  me  a  different  direction, 
but  all  of  them  agreed  that  I  was  '  goin'  astray.' 

At  length  I  found  myself  at  the  gate.  An  open 
lane  showed  the  placid  sea,  and  the  far-famed  moun- 
tains of  Wicklow.  About  the  door  were  roses,  a 
shrubbery,  and  lilies.  A  daughter  met  me  in  the 
hall,  and  I  gave  her  my  letter,  from  a  long  absent 
brother.  Her  mother  was  called,  and  invited  me 
in  to  a  well-furnished  table,  very  neat  and  orderly. 
The  vexations  of  the  day  and  the  embarrassments  of 
a  stranger  were  soon  lost  in  the  courtesy  and  flow 
of  kindness  manifested,  and  I  felt  as  if  seated  at  the 
dinner-table  of  an  intelligent  New  England  family, 
where  familiar  friends  had  assembled.  After  dinner 
the  mother  invited  me  to  the  garden,  saying,  4  We 
have  made  our  arrangements  for  you  to  spend  a 
week  with  us,  and  if  we  did  not  wish  it  we  should 
not  ask  it ;  so  this  point  is  at  once  settled,  and  we 
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will    show   you    what   we    can   of   our  country   and 
people.' 

Industry  and  economy  were  happily  blended  in 
this  family.  Their  plentiful  board  was  spread  with 
wholesome  food  of  their  own  preparing,  and  every 
apartment  of  the  house  testified  to  their  handiwork. 
The  morning  and  evening  prayer  ascended  from  the 
altar  here  ;  and  though  not  in  accordance  with  my 
own  habits  of  extemporaneous  prayer,  yet  never  did 
I  assemble  for  the  family  devotion,  but  I  felt  on 
retiring  that  my  heart  had  been  warmed  and  my 
resolutions  strengthened  in  serving  my  God.  It  may 
with  propriety  be  averred,  that  when  the  morning 
and  evening  prayer  are  offered  in  a  family  circle, 
that  family  is  generally  the  abode  of  peace  and  good 
order. 

*  Give  me  the  sweet  abode,  however  humble, 
Where  every  child  is  taught  to  speak  the  name 
Of  God  with  reverence ;  where,  morn  and  eve, 
The  lowly  knee  is  bent  around  the  hallowM 
Shrine  of  prayer  and  praise.' 

The  following  morning  the  mother  walked  with 
me  to  Arklow ;  and  there,  to  my  great  joy,  was  my 
carpet-bag  left  by  the  coachman  on  his  return. 

Shelton  Abbey,  owned  by  the  Earl  of  Wicklow,  is 
a  spot  of  much  beauty  and  interest.  The  earl  and 
his  family  make  the  lot  of  the  poor  peasant  tolerable, 
if  not  cheerful.  Lady  Wicklow  has  established  three 
schools  among  the  cottagers,  which  she  supports  ; 
and  she  visits  from  house  to  house,  inquires  into  their 
wants,  and  gives  them  premiums  for  cleanliness. 
Slated  roofs  are  substituted  for  thatch,  and  on  visit- 
ing fifteen  of  these  cottages  in  one  day,  I  saw  not  a 
dirty  uncomfortable  one,  and  only  one  where  the 
shrubbery  and  flowers  were  not  blooming  about  the 
windows  and  whitewashed  walls.  One  of  the  earl's 
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seven  daughters  writes  religious  tales  for  the  cottagers' 
children,  and  gives  them  as  rewards  for  industry  and 
cleanliness.     The   earl   supports   a   school   for   boys, 
where  they   may   remain   until   fourteen.     I   visited 
one  of  Lady  Wicklow's  schools,  and  saw  a  group  of 
cleanly,  well-managed  children,  taught  by  a  maiden 
lady   of  good   capacity.     The   children   are   Roman 
Catholics  and   Protestants,  and   I  was  told,   '  They 
are  educated  according  to  their  rank ;    they  belong 
to  the  lower  order,  and  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
and  a  little  knowledge  of  the  maps  is  all  the  education 
they  will  ever  need.'     This  was  a  dark  spot  in  the 
picture,    which   emphatically   said   (contrary   to   the 
injunction,    '  occupy   till   I   come '),    l  Hitherto   shall 
thou  go,  and  no  further.'     What  does  this  principle 
say  to  the  wise  plan  of  the  Almighty  in  the  distri- 
bution of  His  talents  ?     If  the  Saviour  gave  them  to 
the  poor,  was  He  wise  in  doing  so  ?     Did  He  say,  when 
He  gave  five  talents,  '  I  give  you  these  five ;    but  as 
you  belong  to  the  poor  of  the  world,  you  must  hide 
all  but  one '  ?     What  steward  over  God's  poor  can 
give  a  good   account  of  his   stewardship,   who  has 
directly  or  indirectly  checked  the  rising  of  an  intel- 
lectual talent,  which  would  be  used  for  the  glory  of 
God,  or  the  benefit  of  man  ? 

Shelton  Abbey  has  the  appearance  of  a  castle.  It 
is  a  granite  building,  with  a  belfry  for  the  clock, 
which  makes  a  tower  of  no  mean  pretension.  Within 
there  was  no  lack  of  good  taste  or  splendour.  The 
family  were  in  London,  but  the  servants  and  gardener, 
left  in  charge,  showed  up  the  premises.  A  little 
spinning-wheel,  with  flax  on  the  distaff,  stands  in 
the  parlour  as  an  ornament  and  a  pattern  of  industry. 
The  pictures  were  numerous  and  costly.  The  enor- 
mous representation  of  a  stag-hunt,  with  dogs  holding 
by  the  teeth  a  poor  stag  in  the  act  of  leaping  head- 
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long,    formed    a    cruel    contrast    to    the    benevolent 
countenance  of  the  earl  hanging  near  it. 

4 1  would  not  enter  on  my  list  of  friends, 
The  man  who  needlessly  sets  foot  upon 
A  worm.1 

A  call  at  the  cottage  of  the  young  married  sister  of 
the  family  where  I  was  stopping,  gave  an  additional 
zest  to  the  beauties  of  the  morning  and  the  scenery 
around.  She  received  us  with  such  simple-hearted 
kindness,  and  spread  such  a  well-prepared  repast  in 
such  a  little  parlour,  in  so  short  a  time,  while  her 
chattering  little  girl  decked  us  with  the  freshest 
flowers  of  the  cottage,  that  I  almost  wished  my  lot 
had  been  cast  in  the  parish  of  Kilbride,  after  I  had 
received  my  education. 

The  next  day  we  visited  Arklow,  with  its  decayed 
castle,  of  which  but  one  tower  is  left.  It  was  built 
in  the  year  1200.  Now,  it  plainly  tells  that  the 
battering-ram  had  not  been  applied  in  vain,  for  it 
is  crumbling  to  ruin.  Our  guide  conducted  us  to 
the  top  by  winding  steps,  to  look  out  upon  the 
adjacent  country,  and  see  where  the  great  battles 
had  been  fought  which  had  deluged  that  part  of  the 
country  in  blood. 

The  battle  of  Arklow,  while  '  seed-time  and  harvest 
remain,'  will  live  in  the  memory  of  all  who  saw  it, 
or  shall  read  of  it.  The  prospect  was  both  grand 
and  awful ;  the  river  Avoca  was  at  our  feet,  winding 
gracefully  through  the  rich  vale  called  by  its  name. 
At  our  right  lay  the  sea  ;  at  our  left  the  mountains  of 
Wicklow  ;  behind  us  the  town  of  Arklow,  and  near 
where  I  stood  was  once  the  skull  of  Hackett,  which 
had  been  affixed  to  the  top  of  the  castle,  in  the  days 
of  the  Rebellion.  This  man  had  killed  many  a  Pro- 
testant, and  in  return  they  shot  him,  took  off  his 
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head,  and  placed  it  upon  the  top  of  the  castle, 
where  it  remained  till  a  few  years  since,  when  a 
wren  made  her  nest  in  his  mouth,  and  it  finally 
tumbled  down,  and  received  a  burial  in  the  side  of 
the  tower. 

When  we  left  the  tower,  we  visited  the  fishermen's 
settlement  on  the  seashore.  This  consists  of  perhaps 
three  hundred  huts  of  a  squalid  exterior,  but  on 
entering  one  of  them  we  had  a  cordial  welcome  to  a 
neatly  whitewashed  room ;  the  cupboards  in  the 
kitchen  and  little  parlour  were  neatly  arranged,  and 
the  bed  neatly  curtained.  This  is  quite  common, 
even  where  the  pig  has  a  bed  on  a  pile  of  straw  in  the 
corner. 

A  ride  on  a  pleasant  day,  through  a  pleasant 
country,  in  pleasant  company,  with  a  good  horse,  an 
easy  carriage,  and  buoyant  health,  induces  the 
fortunate  traveller  to  note  pleasant  things  in  his 
journal  of  the  country  and  people,  especially  if  the 
tea  be  prepared  to  his  liking,  and  sent  in  at  precisely 
the  right  time.  Such  was  my  happy  lot  when  my 
hostess,  her  daughter,  grand-daughter,  and  a  young 
man  took  a  seat  on  a  car,  and  accompanied  me 
through  the  enchanting  Vale  of  Avoca  to  Rathdrum. 
At  Newbridge  we  met  a  rustic  funeral  procession,  in 
all  kinds  of  habiliments,  and  on  all  kinds  of  vehicles 
appropriate  to  that  class  ;  while  the  black  pall,  with 
knots  of  white  ribbon  a  few  inches  apart,  from  the 
head  to  the  foot  of  the  coffin,  borne  on  the  shoulders 
of  four  men,  told  us  that  the  body  enclosed  here  had 
withered  in  the  morning  of  life.  We  had  scarcely 
passed,  when  a  gladsome  wedding  party,  on  their 
return  from  the  church,  where  the  vows  had  been 
performed,  burst  suddenly  into  view  at  a  turning  of 
the  road. 

The  little  town  of  Rathdrum  contains  about  two 
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hundred  families.  A  poor-house,  well-filled,  adorned 
the  outskirts.  But  the  ride  home — 

1  Now  came  still  evening  on,  and  twilight  grey 
Had  in  her  sober  liberty  all  things  clad.' 

It  was  Ireland's  summer  twilight,  lingering  long,  as 
though  loath  to  draw  the  curtain  closely  about  a 
bright  isle  in  a  dark  world  like  this.  It  was  early  in 
July,  the  rich  foliage  had  attained  its  maturity,  and 
not  a  seared  leaf  was  sprinkled  on  bush  or  tree,  to 
warn  that  autumn  was  near.  For  the  first  mile  the 
road  was  smooth  and  broad,  lined  with  trees  ;  now 
and  then  a  white  gate  with  white  stone  pillars,  open- 
ing to  some  neat  cottage  or  domain  ;  the  glowing 
streaks  of  the  setting  sun  had  not  left  the  western 
sky,  and  glimmered  through  the  trees ;  while  the 
air,  made  fragrant  by  the  gentle  shower,  diffused 
through  body  and  mind  that  calmness  which  seemed 
to  whisper,  '  Be  silent ;  it  is  the  Vale  of  Avoca  you 
are  entering.'  We  descended  a  declivity,  and  the 
vale  opened  upon  us  at  '  the  Meeting  of  the  Waters.' 
The  tree  under  which  Moore  sat  when  he  wrote  the 
sweet  poem  had  been  pointed  to  me  in  the  morning. 
We  now  stood  near  the  union  of  the  two  streams, 
where  the  poet  says : 

4  There  is  not  in  the  wide  world  a  valley  so  sweet, 
As  that  vale  in  whose  bosom  the  bright  waters  meet.' 

The  rich  variety  of  wood;  the  still,  clear,  limpid 
water ;  the  hill  and  vale,  in  some  parts  dark  and 
wild,  in  others  light  and  soft,  ever  and  anon  relieving 
the  eye  by  some  new  variety ;  but  above  all,  the 
pleasant  association  that  this  vale,  however  dark 
and  deep  its  recesses,  harbours  not  a  venomous 
serpent  or  reptile — no,  not  even  the  buzz  of  the 
mosquito  is  heard — made  it  unlike  all  others.  We 
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rode  three  miles,  scarcely  speaking  ;  a  holy  repose 
seemed  to  rest  on  this  hallowed  spot,  as  when  it  first 
bloomed  under  the  hand  of  its  Maker,  and  imagina- 
tion was  prompted  to  say,  as  no  serpent  has  ever 
coiled  here,  the  contaminating  touch  of  sin  has  not 
left  its  impress. 

Never  did  I  leave  a  spot  more  reluctantly  ;  it  was 
a  night  scene  which  never  has  faded  from  my  eye, 
and  I  hope  never  will. 

1  O  !  the  last  rays  of  feeling  and  life  must  depart, 
Ere  the  bloom  of  that  valley  shall  fade  from  my  heart.' 

The  next  day  a  ride  to  Killahester,  upon  the  moun- 
tains, five  miles  distant,  took  us  to  the  house  of  my 
hostess's  son.  He  accompanied  us  to  the  Gold  Mines, 
in  a  deep  ravine ;  these  were  discovered  more  than 
forty  years  ago,  and  Government  then  attempted 
to  work  them,  but  soon  abandoned  the  project. 
Now  any  man  may  search  here  for  gold,  where  and 
how  he  pleases,  and  we  found  four  men  patiently  at 
work  at  their  own  risk.  They  informed  us  that 
they  often  dug  for  days  in  succession,  and  got  not 
a  particle  of  gold  ;  then  they  find  a  little,  sufficient 
to  encourage  them,  and  they  patiently  labour  on. 
They  showed  us  a  specimen  of  the  gold.  It  was 
about  a  guinea's  worth,  and  was  quite  pure.  The 
lad  who  produced  it  said,  '  We  be  never  disheartened.' 

On  Saturday  I  visited  the  estate  of  a  gentleman 
who  had  perched  his  mansion  on  the  brow  of  the  Vale. 
Here,  though  porters  and  dogs  guarded  the  buildings, 
we  were  admitted  into  the  outer  porch  of  the  temple, 
and  had  a  walk  among  evergreens  and  flowers,  but 
we  were  not  allowed  to  enter  the  premises,  and  see 
the  greatest  curiosity  of  all,  a  mare  of  the  age  of  fifty 
years,  who  carried  her  master  to  the  great  battles 
forty-six  years  before,  in  the  days  of  the  Rebellion- 
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She  is  said  to  be  in  good  flesh  ;  her  head  is  white  with 
age,  her  body  grey  ;  and  the  daughters  of  the  man 
who  was  once  her  owner  but  is  now  dead,  have  her 
kept  and  well-tended  on  this  estate,  out  of  respect 
to  both  their  father  and  the  animal.  The  simple- 
hearted  cottagers  who  accompanied  me  presented  a 
picture  of  patriarchal  days  and  manners,  that  made 
me  regret  that  artificial  life  and 

'  trade's  unfeeling  train 
Usurped  the  land  and  dispossessed  the  swain.' 

Calling  at  the  cottage  of  a  peasant,  attracted  by 
the  beauty  of  the  shrubbery,  and  to  inquire  the  way 
to  Ballyarthur,  c  Pardon  me,'  said  the  woman, 
hastening  into  the  cottage,  and  returning  with  her 
bonnet  and  shawl,  '  I  will  go  with  you,  ladies,  and 
show  you  a  near  way.'  She  was  advanced  in  life, 
and  something  corpulent ;  and  her  effort  to  climb 
over  stiles,  and  pass  hedges  and  ditches,  for  the 
accommodation  of  strangers,  called  for  an  acknow- 
ledgment. Her  scriptural  answer  was  noticeable, 
4  But  we  are  told,  ma'am,  that  we  mustn't  turn  the 
stranger  out  of  his  way.'  Happy  would  it  be  if  all 
who  read  the  Scriptures  more  than  this  unnoticed 
woman  would  practise  its  precepts  as  well. 


CHAPTER  IV 

ON  Sabbath,  heard  the  rector  of  Kilbride  preach 
a  most  searching  sermon,  from  '  knowing  the 
terrors  of  the  Lord,  we  persuade  men,'  in- 
sisting that  we  should  always  be  reminded  that 
God  loves  justice  as  well  as  mercy,  and  that  He 
gave  an  awful  proof  of  this  love  in  the  punishment 
of  His  Son.  The  congregation  was  small,  but  quite 
in  accordance  with  everything  in  the  parish,  neat 
and  respectable ;  the  music  was  sweet,  and  '  Old 
Hundred '  was  sung  in  that  soul-stirring,  soul- 
fitting  manner  which  is  so  peculiar  to  that  tune 
when  well  performed.  If  set  tunes  are  performed 
in  heaven,  '  Old  Hundred '  and  4  Luther's  hymn  ' 
must  be  favourites  in  that  '  great  congregation.' 
This  rector  and  his  lady  were  among  the  first  in  the 
morning  at  the  Sabbath  school,  which  he  opened  by 
prayer.  When  introduced  to  him  as  an  American, 
I  was  happy  to  find  that  his  rectorship  had  not  robbed 
him  of  that  beautiful  urbanity  so  characteristic  of 
the  native  Irish,  for  he  gave  me  a  hearty  welcome  to 
Ireland  in  true  Irish  mode.  '  I  passed,'  said  he, 
'  three  pleasant  years  in  New  York,  and  left  it  with 
great  reluctance.  I  am  quite  attached  to  its  customs 
and  people  in  many  respects,  especially  their  hos- 
pitality to  strangers  and  their  politeness  to  females.' 
Sabbath  evening  supped  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Burke, 
a  Methodist  clergyman.  His  companion  was  one  of 
those  prudent  wives  who  are  from  the  Lord.  Her 
children  were  educated  by  herself  (the  proper  business 
of  mothers),  and  their  becoming  deportment  testified 

34 
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that  the  pruning- knife  had  been  applied  in  season. 
Mr.  Burke  told  me  that  the  Methodists  now  number 
in  Ireland  about  29,000  members  and  100  preachers. 
Certainly  these  indefatigable  labourers  have  done  no 
small  business  to  make  their  way  through  Popery, 
Prelacy,  Presbyterianism,  and  Independency.  They 
are  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season.  Went  to 
Arklow  at  seven,  and  found  a  plain  chapel,  with  a 
plain  man  in  the  pulpit,  and  heard  a  plain  sermon 
preached  to  a  plain  people. 

On  Monday  the  family  of  my  hostess  were  invited 
to  make  a  social  visit  at  the  rector's. 

The  reader  will  not  think  that  the  flowers  and 
shrubbery,  the  politeness  and  attention  of  the  people 
of  Kilbride,  had  so  won  upon  me  as  to  dim  my  vision 
to  all  that  is  unseemly,  when  I  add  that  in  this  intelli- 
gent, refined,  and  religious  little  party,  I  felt  that  a 
wiser  and  holier  Being  might  say,  '  I  have  somewhat 
against  thee.'  Here  was  a  sudden  check  upon  my 
happy  evening,  when,  to  my  surprise,  I  saw  the 
wine  giving  its  colour  in  the  cup.  So  long  had  I  been 
accustomed  to  view  it  as  an  evil  and  bitter  thing, 
that  I  thought  all  Christians  felt  the  same,  since  the 
Lord  commands  us  not  to  4  look  upon  it  when  it  is 
red,'  '  when  it  moveth  itself  aright ' ;  and  especially 
since  in  America  it  is  generally  believed  that  in 
Ireland  all  classes  of  the  people  have  got  rid  of  the 
sin  of  intemperance.  I  had  seen  it  before  on  Pro- 
testant tables,  but  did  not  expect  it  among  the 
clergy  ;  but  I  had  many  things  to  learn,  and  this  fact 
was  one,  that  this  heaven-inspired  movement  of 
temperance  in  Ireland  not  only  owes  its  effectual 
origin  to  the  Papists,  but  is  continued  and  supported 
mostly  by  them.  May  God  in  mercy  to  poor  Ireland 
open  the  eyes  of  the  officers  of  the  church,  and  the 
leading  men  among  the  nobility,  to  act  as  He  would 
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have  them  act.  I  looked  back  on  New  England 
twenty-five  years  ago,  and  then  saw  the  clergy  and 
nobility  demurring  whether  it  was  sinful  to  drink 
in  '  moderation.'  I  looked  upon  them  now,  and 
heard  them  unitedly  cry  out,  4  Touch  not,  taste  not, 
handle  not,  but  shun  the  appearance  of  evil,'  and  I 
looked  upon  this  lovely  family  down  the  vista  of  a 
few  short  years,  hoping  and  believing  that  they  too 
would  be  emancipated,  and  walk  forth  unshackled 
from  tyrant  custom  and  tyrant  appetite. 

The  time  of  departure  arrived,  and  a  second  subject 
was  discussed.  The  rector  had  said  an  hour  or  two 
before,  '  You  will  find  that  the  habits  of  our  country 
differ  widely  from  yours,  in  regard  to  the  attention 
paid  to  females  by  the  gentlemen.  While  the  gentlemen 
there  are  sometimes  over  attentive,  they  are  here  often 
neglectful,  if  not  uncivil.'  It  is  much  to  be  lamented  if 
Irish  mothers  have  not  instructed  their  young  sons, 
that  to  suffer  a  female,  especially  an  aged  one,  to  go 
out  at  night  alone,  to  climb  into  a  carriage  without 
assistance,  or  to  stand  up  in  church  while  men  are  sit- 
ting, is  unkind,  uncourteous,  and  highly  reprehensible. 

We  had  on  our  bonnets  and  shawls  to  go  out,  and 
the  kind  rector  had  his  staff  and  hat  in  hand  to  accom- 
pany us.  '  We  cannot  allow  you,'  said  a  young 
lady,  '  to  take  all  this  trouble ;  we  can  very  well  go 
alone.'  'No  female  whom  I  have  invited  to  my 
parlour  or  table  shall  go  out  of  my  house  unprotected 
on  a  dark  evening.'  '  Amen  !  '  responded  my  heart, 
for  I  could  not  see  how  any  man  could  do  less,  and  be 
a  man  still ;  but  the  uneasiness  that  the  ladies  mani- 
fested, plainly  told  that  they  had  not  been  accustomed 
to  such  attentions. 

'  You  must  see  the  Seven  Churches  before  you 
leave  the  county  of  Wicklow,'  said  my  good  friends. 

The  first  object  of  interest  was  a  round  tower, 
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standing  alone,  one  hundred  and  seven  feet  in  height, 
and  about  six  and  a  half  in  diameter,  with  windows 
at  some  distance  from  the  top,  and  no  door  nor 
entrance  whatever  except  the  windows.  For  what 
purpose  these  incomprehensible  towers  were  built 
everybody  attempts  to  tell  us,  and  nobody  satisfies 
the  inquirer,  even  if  he  satisfy  himself.  Even  my 
guide  told  no  legend  in  connection  with  them.  The 
burying-ground  in  which  we  were  standing  is  traced 
by  the  peasantry  back  to  the  first  peopling  of  this 
4  land  of  saints  ' ;  some  asserting  that  St.  Patrick 
was  the  founder,  others  going  farther  back ;  but 
among  the  rude,  defaced,  and  dilapidated  stones,  I 
did  not  read  one  inscription  of  more  than  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago;  however,  I  did  not  read  all,  and 
many  were  written  in  such  hieroglyphics,  that  the 
Jesuits  who  wrote  them  might  best  decipher  them. 
The  graves  of  five  priests  were  pointed  out  to  us ; 
and  there  were  deep  holes  in  these  graves,  whence  the 
consecrated  clay  had  been  taken,  which  we  were  in- 
formed would  cure  all  diseases,  however  obstinate. 
One  of  the  company  now  cried  out,  '  See  that  child 
hanging  from  a  high  gravestone — she  will  be  killed 
if  she  falls.'  '  Oh,  never  fear,'  cried  a  young  woman, 
4  she  hangs  there  every  day  ;  she  's  puttin'  purgatory 
over  her,  ma'am  ;  she  tells  her  mother  she  won't  live 
the  year,  and  she  does  it  for  penance,  lady.'  An 
enormous  stone  cross  stands  here  for  the  benefit  of 
single  persons  who,  if  they  can  embrace  it  backwards, 
will  be  certain  of  a  partner  within  a  year.  The  guide 
told  us  he  had  done  so  to  accommodate  gentlemen  who 
had  visited  there,  and  as  often  as  he  had  done  it,  his 
wife  died,  till  he  had  lost  five,  and  was  fairly  tired  out. 
The  cathedral  is  a  coarse  stone  building,  now  gone  to 
decay,  and  but  a  monument  of  what  it  once  was. 
But  among  the  ruined  churches  enough  remains 
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to  keep  alive  the  legends  of  the  superstitious,  and  the 
curiosity    of   the    stranger.     The    stone    where    the 
orphan  boy  stood  daily,  and  was  fed  by  a  deer,  which 
St.  Kevin  called  from  the  mountains  to  shed  her  milk 
into  a  hole  in  the  stone  for  the  child,  still  remains, 
and  you  are  shown  the  marks  of  the  child's  fingers. 
The  round  rock,  flat  upon  the  top,  under  which  a  fire 
was  made,  which  St.  Kevin  ordered  to  be  kept  hot 
to  bake  the  cakes  of  King  O'Toole,  is  also  pointed 
out.     Among  the  good  deeds  ascribed  to  the  saint 
is  the  building  of  the  churches.     Being  poor,  he  had 
no  land  to  build  upon  ;    King  O'Toole  owned  that 
country,  and  St.  Kevin  had  fled  into  a  cavern  which 
overlooks  the  larger  lake,  to  avoid  the  snares  of  the 
beautiful  Kathleen.     Longing  to  establish  the  worship 
of  God  in  these  mountains,  he  applied  to  the  king 
for  land.     The  king  had  a  pet  goose,  which  had  stood 
at  his  door  seven  years  without  either  flying  or  walk- 
ing ;    and  told  the  saint  if  he  would  make  his  goose 
walk,  he  would  give  him  as  much  land  as  she  would 
fly  over.    The  saint  took  the  goose  in  his  hand,  and 
threw  her  up  in  the  air,  and  she  flew  down  the  glen 
upon  one  side  of  the  lakes,  and  up  the  other.     Thus 
the  whole  glen  became  the  saint's,  and  next  comes 
the   building  of  the  churches.     c  You   must  know,' 
said  my  guide,  '  that  no  lark  flies  over  this  glen,  nor 
no  lamb  ever  lies  down  in  it.'     When  these  churches 
were  building,  the  labourers  complained  that  they 
were  obliged  to  work  from  lark-rising  till   the  lying 
down  of  the  lamb  at  night,  for  a  penny  a  day.     St. 
Kevin  told  them  that  the  lark  should  never  fly  over 
the  glen,  nor  the  lamb  lie  down  on  it  again,  which 
promise  has  been  kept  sacred,  and  these  lines  from 
Moore  are  repeated  with  much  pathos  : 

*•  By  that  lake,  whose  gloomy  shore 
Skylark  never  warbled  o'er." 
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The  two  lofty  mountains  which  overhang  these 
lakes  and  glens  were  once  visited  by  King  O'Toole 
and  a  Scottish  giant,  who  shook  hands  across  the 
lake  ;  and  the  king,  after  having  drank  the  health 
of  the  giant,  handed  him  the  tumbler.  All  this  you 
must  believe  if  you  are  not  a  downright  heretic,  and 
this  is  but  a  beginning  of  marvels.  There  are  a  few 
realities  which  might  be  worth  the  notice  of  the 
traveller,  if  they  could  be  reached  beneath  the 
rubbish  that  covers  them. 

Seven  churches  once  stood  here ;  whether  all  built 
at  the  same  period  is  not  certainly  known ;  if  so, 
the  spot  must  have  been  thickly  peopled  ;  but  when 
these  people  lived,  and  how  they  subsisted  in  this 
narrow  glen,  is  a  mystery.  Two  majestic  mountains 
overlook  these  lakes  sleeping  at  their  base,  leaving 
little  room  for  cabins,  though  a  few  are  sprinkled 
upon  the  border  of  the  lakes  on  one  side.  By  a  moss- 
covered  pile  of  stones,  which  was  one  of  the  churches, 
was  an  open  grave,  said  to  be  King  O'Toole's.  The 
head  of  his  coffin,  which  was  stone,  lay  upon  the 
ground,  the  grave  having  been  opened  to  ascertain 
whether  his  coffin  were  there.  A  stone  cross  stood 
upright,  bearing  marks  of  ancient  workmanship.  At 
the  bottom  of  this  monument  lay  a  moss-covered 
stone,  with  carvings  of  serpents  and  hieroglyphics. 

The  stranger  cannot  but  pause  and  reflect,  in  the 
midst  of  these  legends  and  foolish  superstitions ; 
there  must  have  been  here,  in  years  long  gone  by,  a 
peculiar  people,  a  people  if  not  literary  yet  religious, 
who  selected  this  deep  dell  for  the  purpose  of  adding 
solitude  to  their  devotions.  The  remains  of  seven 
churches  without  any  vestiges  of  dwelling-houses, 
give  to  the  whole  a  deeper  mystery.  Though  a  hot 
July  sun  was  shining  with  unusual  fervour,  a  sub- 
duing stillness  reigned  around  the  lake ;  and  one 
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green  spot  of  trees,  wild  flowers,  and  grass,  through 
which  ran  a  clear,  soft  murmuring  stream,  added  a 
romantic  beauty  to  the  scene.  I  had  stolen  a  moment 
from  my  gabbling  interpreter,  to  enjoy  by  the  side 
of  this  stream  a  little  rest  and  reflection,  when  a 
shrill  shout,  followed  by  a  hideous  echo,  burst  upon 
my  ear.  It  was  the  old  barefooted  Kathleen,  who 
has  acted  for  twenty  years  as  a  guide  to  St.  Kevin's 
bed,  and  who  carries  presumptuous  visitors  on  her 
back  up  the  steep  and  dangerous  cliff,  in  the  face  of 
which  is  the  cave  where  the  saint  had  lived.  Into 
this  cave  she  assured  us  she  had  carried  Walter  Scott, 
Thomas  Moore,  and  many  other  great  personages, 
and  it  only  wanted  myself  to  complete  the  list.  I 
had  not  the  least  ambition  to  immortalise  my  name 
by  a  ride  upon  her  back,  and  a  tumble  into  the  lake 
beneath,  from  which  a  rescue  would  be  impossible, 
but  I  ventured  a  little  way  up  the  steep,  and  was  glad 
to  find  a  place  for  my  sliding  feet  to  rest,  whilst  one 
of  our  party,  an  adventurous  young  woman,  went  on. 
She  reached  the  precipice,  and  placed  her  hand  on 
the  shelving-stone  that  covered  the  cave.  The 
black,  yawning  gulf  was  beneath  her,  and  the  slightest 
jostle  might  have  plunged  her  headlong.  Her  hus- 
band, seeing  her  presumption,  had  seated  himself  at 
a  distance,  waiting  the  fearful  event  in  silence,  and 
expected,  fully,  to  hear  a  shriek  and  sudden  splash 
into  the  lake  beneath.  In  a  few  minutes  she  was 
near  us ;  perspiration,  she  said,  started  from  every 
pore,  and  tears  streamed  from  her  eyes,  as  she  found 
herself  actually  hanging  by  the  rock  over  the  preci- 
pice ;  and  she  was  glad  to  be  again  by  the  side  of  her 
husband. 

Kathleen  redoubled  her  assurances  of  my  safety, 
if  I  would  trust  to  her  '  sure  fut ' ;  but  she  was  forced 
to  content  herself  with  giving  specimens  of  the 
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strength  of  her  lungs,  while  the  mountains  returned 
the  screams  in  faithful  echoes.  My  guide,  not  to 
be  outdone,  screamed  out  exclamations  to  the  giants 
and  fairies,  who  all  answered  by  repeating  the  same 
distinctly.  We  saw  a  line  of  stones  cross  a  bog  of 
eighty  or  a  hundred  yards,  arranged  in  the  shape  of 
crosses,  where  pilgrims  in  more  holy  times  went  over 
upon  their  knees  doing  penance.  c  You  must  know, 
lady,  that  this  was  a  place  of  saints,'  remarked  our 
guide  solemnly.  Our  walk  was  now  interrupted  by 
a  line  made  across  our  path,  of  sweet-briar,  and  held 
at  each  end  by  two  little  girls.  Supposing  they 
were  at  play,  I  said,  l  You  are  jumping  the  rope.' 
4  No,  ma'am,  it 's  a  turnpike.'  c  And  must  we  pay 
toll  ?  '  'If  you  plase,  lady.'  We  had  three  of  these 
turnpikes  to  pass  within  a  few  rods,  and  toll  was 
required  at  each.  The  last  marvel  of  our  day  was 
a  bush  over  a  round  pool  of  water,  the  branches  tied 
thickly  with  rags,  which  had  been  used  for  washing 
eruptions  upon  pilgrims.  You  are  informed  that 
St.  Kevin  blessed  this  pool,  and  it  cures  all  who  wash 
in  it.  A  few  more  fooleries  are  practised  upon  the 
credulous  visitor,  and  the  guide  dismisses  him  as 
having  done  his  own  duty  well ;  the  stranger  has 
only  to  believe.  When  all  was  finished,  I  said,  '  You 
do  this  for  money,  sir.'  '  I  get  my  bread  by  it,  lady, 
and  yesterday '  (which  was  the  Sabbath)  '  I  made  eight 
shillings.'  '  And  do  you  believe  one  word  of  all  the 
ridiculous  stuff  with  which  you  have  been  cramming 
us  ?  '  'I  tell  it,  lady,  as  I  heard  it.'  4  But  do  you 
believe  it  yourself  ?  '  He  looked  confounded,  and 
answered,  '  No ;  but  I  made  only  one  story  to  fill 
up  the  time  as  we  were  passing  along.' 

When  we  returned  to  the  inn,  a  devout-looking 
woman  met  us,  and  gravely  asked,  '  Have  you  washed 
in  St.  Kevin's  pool  ?  Depend  upon  it,  lady,  there  is 
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the  greatest  vartue  in  it ;  it  cures  all  sorts  of  evils.' 
I  replied  by  asking  her,  '  And  have  you  ever  washed 
the  wicked  one  himself  ?  '  Astonished,  she  looked 
at  me,  4  The  divil,  ma'am,  did  ye  mane  ?  The  divil 
can't  come  here.  This  is  the  place  of  saints.'  One 
of  the  ladies  who  accompanied  me  said,  '  You  have 
lost  your  character  as  a  Christian,  and  they  '11  want 
no  more  of  you  in  this  holy  place.  You  have  laughed 
at  their  money-making  lies,  and  no  one  ever  does 
that  here.'  The  innkeeper,  a  fat  good-natured  mass, 
tumbled  together  in  not  the  most  scrupulous  manner, 
was  as  incredulous  respecting  the  holiness  of  the  spot 
as  his  interest  would  allow  him.  4 1  know  less  of  the 
wonders  of  the  place,'  he  said,  '  than  those  that  visit 
here  ;  but  as  people  will  come,  I  will  entertain  them,' 
which  he  did  in  a  most  comfortable  manner,  and  at 
a  moderate  price.  As  we  were  going  out,  he  called 
to  me,  and  gave  me  a  word  of  advice.  '  Do  you, 
madam,  publish  a  sketch  of  these  wonders,  and  give 
new  names  which  nobody  can  interpret,  and  your 
book  will  circulate  well  in  Ireland.  But  be  sure 
you  express  no  doubt  on  the  subject  yourself.' 

Our  guide  was  no  novice  at  story-telling,  for  he 
told  my  friend  who  had  accompanied  us,  that  he 
would  visit  his  neighbourhood,  and  entertain  him 
any  evening  with  stories,  as  soon  as  he  could  get 
time  to  make  some  good  ones  ;  adding,  '  This  is  my 
business,  you  know,  but  I  will  ask  you  nothing  as 
you  brought  the  lady.'  He  had  been  twice  paid  for 
his  bundle  of  lies  to  me  ;  my  friend  paid  him  in 
advance,  and  I  paid  at  the  close.  And  though  the 
invention  is  attributed  to  Catholic  superstition,  yet 
it  meets  many  a  believing  heart  in  Protestantism. 
The  guide  called  himself  a  Protestant. 

On  our  return  we  ascended  the  serpentine,  closely 
swept  road,  that  conducts  the  traveller  through  the 
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woody  enclosure  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  on  whicli  stands 
the  romantic  Castle  Howard,  looking  down  with  her 
evergreens  about  her  upon  the  beautiful  Vale  of 
Avoca.  The  interior  is  fitted  up  with  all  the  append- 
ages belonging  to  high  life — dogs,  leopards,  statues, 
and  ornaments,  so  varied  that  nothing  seemed  left 
for  the  mind  to  supply,  but  the  placing  in  the  library 
of  a  few  dozen  volumes  more  moral  in  tendency  than 
the  works  of  Voltaire. 

My  visit  to  the  county  of  Wicklow  left  me  fascinated 
with  the  natural  scenery,  the  cultivation,  but  most 
of  all  the  peasantry.  Many  of  these  are  cleanly, 
intelligent,  and  industrious,  and  an  inviting  charm 
hangs  about  their  cottages.  Their  Irish  greeting 
cannot  be  misunderstood  ;  and  here  the  same  kind- 
ness and  the  same  order  prevailed  among  Catholics 
as  among  Protestants.  I  called  one  Saturday  even- 
ing at  an  humble  cottage,  where  the  five  children  all 
took  their  seats  unbidden  in  a  corner.  They  had 
been  kept  to  school,  and,  by  the  strictest  economy, 
the  family  had  never  been  obliged  to  trouble  their 
neighbours  in  sickness,  ever  having  needful  supplies 
for  such  exigencies,  though  possessing  not  a  farthing 
but  the  daily  labour  of  the  father.  They  never  par- 
take of  tea,  coffee,  or  ardent  spirits,  or  meat,  except 
at  Christmas. 

When  leaving  New  York,  a  friend  said  to  me,  '  Give 
us  all  the  information  of  the  country  you  can ;  but 
don't  touch  politics.  That  is  miserable  work  for  a 
woman.'  But  I  soon  found  in  Ireland,  it  was  a  great 
misfortune  that  I  had  not  acquainted  myself  more 
with  at  least  the  technicals  of  the  different  parties, 
for  many  egregious  blunders  might  have  been  saved. 
4  You  had  better  take  the  Radical  to  Dublin,'  said 
a  man,  4  it  is  not  so  crowded  as  the  Conservative 
coach.'  I  nodded  assent,  without  knowing  the  coach 
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virtues  of  either  term,  and,  taking  the  Radical,  was 
well  seated,  well  used,  and  found  my  journey  back 
quite  the  reverse  of  the  sad  and  savage  one  down. 
These  were  O'Connell  days,  and  this  Radical  was  a 
Repeal  coach.  '  What  do  you  think  of  Repeal  ?  '  asked 
a  well-dressed  gentleman.  '  A  woman,  sir,  I  am  told, 
should  not  meddle  with  politics,  but  this  I  will 
venture  to  say,  that  Ireland  ought  to  be  redeemed 
from  her  bondage,  and  whether  it  be  done  by  Repeal 
or  some  other  instrument,  let  it  be  done.'  This  man 
was  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  his  parish  including  the 
fishermen  of  Arklow,  who  were  all  teetotalers,  not 
one  having  broken  his  pledge.  He  was  well  skilled 
in  the  doctrines  of  his  church,  but  complaisant,  and 
patient  under  contradiction ;  and  report  says  he  has 
done  much  to  improve  the  morals  and  the  condition 
of  his  people. 

On  the  Monday  after  my  return  to  Dublin,  I  visited 
the  schools  originally  established  and  supported  by 
Lady  Harburton,  a  lady  of  great  fortune  and  bene- 
volence. These  schools  do  much  honour  to  the 
teachers,  as  well  as  to  the  founder.  The  infant  school 
numbers  about  one  hundred  and  forty,  and  was  con- 
ducted like  those  I  had  been  accustomed  to  see  at 
home.  Here  was  a  school  of  little  boys,  instructed 
in  the  Scriptures  and  the  first  rudiments  of  geo- 
graphy ;  a  privilege  which,  though  they  were  the 
children  of  the  poor,  was  not  denied  them,  as  in  Lady 
Wicklow's  school.  The  superintendent  of  the  girls' 
school  was  quite  intelligent,  and  thorough  to  the  last 
degree.  The  reading,  examination  in  the  Scriptures, 
in  ancient  and  modern  geography,  arithmetic  and 
grammar,  showed  honourable  faithfulness  in  both 
teacher  and  pupil.  But  I  regretted  sincerely  the 
severity  of  the  superintendent.  A  little  more  tender- 
ness mixed  with  her  rebukes,  I  could  not  but  think, 
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would  have  accomplished  as  much  good,  and  left  a 
more  favourable  impression  on  the  hearts  of  the 
pupils.  Goldsmith's  country  schoolmaster  did  not 
more  richly  deserve  the  character  of  a  petty  despot, 
than  did  this  otherwise  excellent  teacher,  for  if  of 
him  it  might  be  said : 

fc  Full  well  the  boding  tremblers  learned  to  trace 
The  day's  disaster  in  his  morning  face  "* ; 

of  her  it  might  be  added : 

k  Full  well  the  busy  whisper  circling  round, 
Conveyed  the  dismal  tidings  when  she  frowned ' ; 

since  her  frowns  were  the  preludes  to  heavy  blows. 

The  children  of  Catholics  composed  a  respectable 
part  of  the  school ;  and  if  this  were  a  fair  specimen 
of  schools  in  Ireland,  the  children  of  the  country  would 
have  no  claim  to  pity  on  the  subject  of  education. 


CHAPTER  V 

ON  the  following  Thursday  I  took  the  fly-boat  on 
my  way  to  Kilkenny.  I  decided  to  pay  less, 
and  learn  more  of  Irish  character,  by  going 
in  the  second  cabin.  What  was  lost  in  honour  was 
made  up  in  amusement,  for  Irish  wit  had  here  full 
play.  An  unfortunate  miss  from  Liverpool,  with 
more  tongue  than  brain,  opened  the  scene  by  telling 
the  captain  that  she  paid  more,  by  sixpence,  for  a  ride 
in  that  dirty  ditch,  than  for  crossing  the  raging 
billows  from  England  ;  and  besides,  a  boy  in  the 
cabin,  bigger  than  she  was,  had  not  paid  so  much. 
4  But,  miss,  if  you  please,  it 's  not  by  weight  but 
by  age  we  go.'  l  Age,  indeed !  and  who  told  you 
mine  ?  '  A  wag  cried  out,  '  And  s'pose,  captain,  you 
take  a  look  of  the  two  jaws  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
tongue.'  '  The  divil  a  bit  could  ye  gain  by  that,' 
answered  an  old  man,  '  that  long  loose  tongue  of  hers 
would  fret  out  eleven  pair  of  teeth  before  a  hair  could 
turn  white  on  her  pate.' 

The  battle  rose  high. 

'  And  maybe  the  girl  would  stand  up  and  show 
how  long  she  is.'  She  was  instantly  on  her  feet. 
'  There,  do  you  think  I  am  as  big  as  the  boy  ?  ' 
4  And  that  you  are,'  rejoined  the  captain,  '  and  I 
think  you  are  married.'  This  she  positively  denied, 
and  insisted  on  the  sixpence.  4  Will  nothing  else  do  ?  ' 
said  the  captain  sarcastically,  '  I  will  give  you  a  dinner 
of  beefsteak  and  whatever  else  you  choose.' 

A  fat  old  woman  sat  at  my  side,  guarding  an  enor- 
mous wallet  that  lay  at  her  feet,  with  two  huge 
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bonnets  upon  her  head,  which,  though  by  their 
material  they  might  have  been  modelled  some  ages 
apart,  by  dint  of  bending  a  little  here,  and  widening 
largely  there,  so  exactly  fitted  that  they  might  be 
said  to  be  of  the  same  ton.  She  arose  in  all  the 
majesty  of  matronly  experience,  and  made  her  way 
through  masses  of  legs  and  mountains  of  luggage,  till 
she  reached  the  girl :  '  And  sure  the  like  of  ye  couldn't 
be  found  in  a  day's  walk  in  Ireland ;  and  can't  ye 
stop  your  bawlin'  about  a  paltry  sixpence  ?  and 
where  's  the  mother  that  rair'd  such  a  scrawl  ?  If 
she  's  out  of  the  ground,  why  didn't  she  keep  ye  under 
her  eye  till  ye  had  sinse  ?  '  All  to  no  purpose  !  she 
still  insisted  on  the  sixpence.  '  Ye  'r  a  fool,  and 
ther  's  no  use  in  talkin'.'  '  And  do  you  think  she  's 
the  only  woman  that 's  a  fool  ?  '  answered  an  old  man 
who  had  been  snoring  in  the  corner.  An  old  grey- 
haired  blind  fiddler  now  entered  the  boat.  All  were 
instantly  ready  to  sit  closer,  and  huddle  away  luggage, 
to  make  a  '  dacent  sate '  for  the  fiddler.  The  old 
woman  resumed  her  position  at  my  side,  and  the 
blind  man  took  the  fiddle  from  his  green  bag,  and 
played  a  melancholy  air  of  true  ancient  Irish.  He 
was  a  good  performer,  and  though  he  played  some 
lively  airs,  yet  to  me  he  seemed  not  to  be  at  home, 
but  gave  them  because  he  must.  That  meek,  subdued 
look,  always  on  the  face  of  the  blind,  was  emphatically 
his ;  trembling  with  age,  he  commanded  veneration, 
while  his  blindness  awoke  both  the  pity  and  bene- 
volence of  the  passengers.  They  gladly  responded  to 
the  call  of  a  youth,  who  said,  '  If  you  plase,  old  man, 
hand  our  your  plate  ;  'tis  time  for  a  collection.'  The 
fiddler  drew  from  his  threadbare  vest  pocket  a  little 
tin  plate,  which  the  young  man  passed  about,  and  a 
few  shillings  were  put  into  the  hands  of  the  thankful 
musician,  who  was  then  set  on  shore  to  make  his  way 
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to  an  appointment  for  the  evening.  These  blind 
fiddlers  are  somewhat  numerous,  especially  in  the 
south  of  Ireland,  and  are  treated  with  great  humanity 
by  all  classes. 

We  now  reached  Athy,  and  happy  was  I  to  ex- 
change the  boat  for  a  seat  on  the  novel  Irish  car. 
Troops  of  ragged  urchins  rushed  from  the  national 
school,  and  from  every  cabin  we  passed.  I  was  sitting 
alone,  and  succeeded,  unperceived  by  the  driver,  in 
beckoning  three  of  them  upon  the  car.  Their  ready 
answers  solved  all  my  questions  about  the  country, 
for  what  Paddy  left  out,  Micky  could  supply,  and  they 
manifested  none  of  that  rudeness  which  is  so  often 
met  among  city  boys.  A  Protestant  gentleman 
joined  us ;  he  was  a  talking  noviciate,  just  entered 
upon  his  charge.  He  left  in  a  few  miles,  and  a  Roman 
Catholic  clergyman,  grave  in  demeanour,  supplied 
his  place. 

At  Kilkenny  a  young  lady  who  had  travelled  on 
the  car  brought  a  lady  to  me,  who  in  a  most  pleasant 
manner  said,  4  You  are  an  American  stranger ;  come 
in,  and  take  tea  with  us,  and  I  will  send  a  servant 
with  you  to  your  lodgings.'  Joyfully  I  accepted,  and 
found  the  mistress  a  highly  accomplished  widow,  reared 
in  affluence,  who  was  then  engaged  in  teaching.  The 
piano  and  the  harp,  the  ancient  boast  of  Ireland's  better 
days,  were  there,  and  the  lady,  who  had  been  highly 
educated  in  a  convent,  knew  well  how  to  touch  the 
heart  by  her  melody.  Never  had  I  seen  high  birth, 
beauty,  and  noble  intellectual  attainments  more 
happily  blended  with  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit  than  in 
this  accomplished  woman.  Though  she  was  a  Roman 
Catholic,  yet  the  higher  class  of  Protestants  were 
anxious  to  place  their  daughters  under  her  care  ; 
with  this  proviso,  that  a  Protestant  clergyman  should 
visit  there  weekly,  and  give  religious  instruction  ;  and 
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that  each  day,  when  prayers  were  read  in  the  school- 
room, the  Protestant  children  should  retire. 

The  next  day,  as  I  entered  the  parlour,  the  young 
Protestants  were  passing  in,  while  the  Catholics  were 
praying  above — a  very  accommodating  arrangement 
to  keep  both  religions  from  contamination. 

Being  obliged  to  leave  that  day,  I  can  say  little  of 
Kilkenny,  except  that  the  beggars  were  as  saucy  as  else- 
where, and  the  coachman  and  waiters  more  rapacious 
than  any  I  had  seen.  One  positively  demanded  pay- 
ment for  opening  the  lid  of  the  coach-boot  and  drop- 
ping in  a  small  carpet-bag.  Six  beggars  accosted 
me  at  once,  passing  five  other  persons  who  were  on 
the  car.  What  a  disgraceful  state  of  things,  that  a 
body  of  people  should  become  public  nuisances, 
when  there  has  been  no  famine  nor  pestilence  in  the 
land,  and  where  the  rich  soil  might  well  reward  the 
husbandman,  if  the  government  were  suited  to  its 
condition ! 

We  set  off  for  Urlingford  with  a  car  so  loaded,  that 
none  but  Irishmen  would  have  suffered  the  incon- 
venience patiently.  I  wished  to  visit  the  parents  of 
nine  servant  girls  who  had  lived  with  me  in  New  York, 
all  from  one  parish,  though  of  different  families  ;  and 
when  within  five  miles  of  the  place,  I  asked  the  driver 

if  he  knew  a  widow  of  the  name  of .     A  commonly 

dressed  man,  seated  on  the  luggage  above  my  head, 
stooped  down  and  whispered,  '  Are  you  not  Mary  H.'s 
mistress  ?  '  I  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  he 
made  such  an  outcry  that  I  was  at  first  positively 
alarmed.  He  shook  me,  and  called  me  all  manner 
of  good  names,  regretting  that  he  was  a  teetotaler,  that 
he  could  not '  trate  '  me.  His  volubility  never  ceased 
till  we  reached  Johnstown,  where  the  car  left  us,  leav- 
ing a  walk  of  more  than  two  miles  to  my  destination. 
Here  a  raspberry  cordial  was  presented  to  me,  and 
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we  passed  through  the  little  village,  followed  by  men, 
women,  and  children,  who  were  all  told  by  my  gallant, 
that  I  was  Mary  H.'s  mistress.  Each  one  proffered 
the  hand,  saying,  '  Welcome,  welcome  to  Ireland.' 
We  entered  the  house  of  a  man  calling  himself  a 
doctor,  who  whispered  to  my  friend  that  he  wished 
the  privilege  of  removing  a  wart  from  my  face.  I 
supposed  some  of  his  medicinal  herbs  were  to  be  the 
medicine.  He  assured  me  it  was  by  saying  a  few 
words  over  the  wart  that  he  could  remove  it,  my 
guide  testifying  that  he  had  known  many  a  cure  in 
the  same  way.  I  begged  the  miracle  might  be  de- 
ferred till  I  could  call  again,  and  he  then  insisted  I 
should  wait  and  be  sent  in  his  car.  The  doctor's  car 
arrived,  and  proved  to  be  a  dray,  with  a  peat-kish 
upon  it.  I  had  seen  the  country-women  returning 
from  selling  peat  cowering  in  one  of  these  vehicles, 
but  never  expected  to  be  so  elevated  myself ;  but 
elevated  I  was,  sitting  upon  the  bottom,  my  back  to 
the  horse,  and  my  companion  in  like  condition  by 
my  side. 

And  now  began  my  cabin  life.  I  had  read  with  the 
deepest  interest,  in  the  writings  of  Charlotte  Eliza- 
beth, that  the  peasantry  of  the  county  of  Kilkenny 
were  unrivalled  in  kindness  ;  but  burning  words  from 
graphic  pens  would  faintly  delineate  what  I  there 
experienced  from  that  interesting  people. 

Alighting  from  the  kish,  I  was  told,  for  the  honour 
of  our  destination,  that  here,  some  two  hundred  years 
ago,  lived  a  noble  lord  who  had  twenty  noble  sons. 
With  these  he  daily  rode  out,  with  each  an  attendant, 
on  twenty  noble  horses,  all  shod  with  silver  shoes.  I 
was  desired  to  stay  outside  till  the  way  should  be 
prepared  for  my  reception.  In  a  moment  I  was 
ushered  in  as  a  '  fine  gal  he  had  found  in  Kilkenny.' 
The  family  were  sitting  at  their  supper  of  potatoes 
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and  buttermilk.  There  were  a  widow,  two  grown-up 
sons,  and  a  grandson ;  and  when  I  was  seated,  all 
for  a  moment  were  silent.  '  This  is  Mary's  mistress,' 
said  my  companion.  Simultaneously  every  potato 
was  dropped,  all  rose,  and  with  a  kind  of  unaffected 
dignity  reached  me  the  hand,  saying,  '  Welcome  to 
our  cabin  !  '  They  then  sat  down,  and  all  was  silent 
again.  4  We  've  been  long  waitin'  for  ye,'  said  the 
mother,  '  and  was  in  dread  that  ye  might  be  lost ;  but 
ye  must  be  wairy  and  in  want  of  the  tay.'  I  assured 
her  that  a  potato  would  be  a  greater  relish.  'Ye 
can't  ate  the  potato,'  cried  she,  but  I  soon  convinced 
them  to  the  contrary.  The  reader  should  be  informed 
that  the  daughter  of  this  widow  had,  in  three  years' 
service  at  my  house,  sent  home  £40,  which  had  not 
only  kept  her  mother  in  tea  and  bread,  but  had  given 
them  all  the  '  blessed  tobacco  '  besides.  '  She  had 
been  home,'  the  old  woman  told  me,  '  on  a  visit,  and 
made  such  an  overturnin'  in  the  cabin  that  they  had 
like  to  be  destroyed  ;  not  a  ha'p'orth  of  a  pig,  duck, 
or  hen  could  take  its  bit  in  the  place ;  not  a  straw 
could  be  left  upon  the  flure  in  the  mornin' ;  and  now,' 
she  added,  '  we  will  all  be  kilt  if  ye  have  not  a  clane 
bed  and  a  nice  bit  to  ate.'  To  do  her  justice,  her 
place  was  cleanly,  although  two  comely  pigs  fattening 
for  the  fair,  and  a  goodly  number  of  turkeys  and 
ducks,  took  their  repast  in  the  cabin  on  the  remains 
of  the  supper. 

My  bedstead  was  behind  the  cupboard,  in  the 
kitchen,  meeting  the  wall  on  one  side  and  the  cup- 
board on  the  other,  with  a  little  aperture  at  the  head 
for  an  entrance.  This  was  the  widow's  bedroom,  and 
here,  upon  a  soft  feather-bed,  I  was  put.  My  first 
night  in  a  cabin,  since  it  was  impossible  to  lie  packed 
in  feathers  in  a  narrow  box  on  a  hot  August  night, 
was  a  sleepless  one.  The  dawning  of  light  found  the 
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good  woman  stealthily  peeping  round  the  cupboard, 
and  with  a  shake  of  the  head,  I  heard  her  whisper, 
4  Ah  !  she  didn't  lie  down  in  her  bed,  the  cratur.' 
She  crept  to  the  hearth,  made  her  peat-fire,  swept 
every  vestige  of  dirt  from  the  earthen  floor,  and  sat 
down  to  smoke.  Her  sons  soon  joined  her,  each  in 
his  turn  taking  a  '  blast  at  the  pipe,'  and  then  walked 
slowly  out,  '  for,'  said  the  mother,  '  she  's  wairy,  and 
a  fut  of  ye  mustn't  be  movinY  In  this  parish  lived 
a  young  married  girl  who  had  been  a  servant  in  my 
house  in  New  York  ;  she  had  been  aroused  at  mid- 
night by  the  men  who  conducted  me  to  the  parish,  and 
early  the  next  morning  was  at  the  door.  Anne  was 
young,  handsome,  and  tidy,  and  had  been  a  great 
favourite  in  my  house.  I  was  a  little  concealed  when 
she  entered,  and  did  not  recognise  her  till  she  fell  on 
my  neck  and  wept.  '  Ah  !  and  it 's  ye  that  may 
bawl,  when  yer  two  eyes  meet  the  one  that  took  you 
a  slip,  and  made  ye  the  thriftiest  woman  for  the  man 
that  owns  ye  in  all  the  parish.'  Anne  spoke  not,  nor 
could  she  for  some  time.  '  And  do  I  see  you  ?  and 
what  can  we  do  for  you  in  this  humble  place  ?  John 
is  waiting  to  see  you,  but  would  not  come  with  me, 
till  I  had  seen  you  first.'  '  Ah  !  and  John  's  the  lad 
that 's  caught  the  clane  bird.'  '  What  shall  we  do 
for  you  ?  '  was  again  the  question.  '  You  cannot  stay 
in  our  cabins ;  they  are  not  fitting ;  you  must  come 
with  me ;  I  know  best  what  you  want,  and  will  get 
what  you  say.'  The  whole  parish  was  now  in  a  stir, 
work  was  suspended,  and  a  general  levee  held.  They 
talked  of  building  bonfires  ;  they  talked  of  uniting 
and  buying  a  sheep  to  kill,  though  not  one  had  eaten 
a  dinner  of  flesh  since  Christmas.  The  grey-headed 
and  the  little  child  were  there  to  welcome  me,  to 
thank  me  for '  thinking  of  the  like  of  such  poor  bodies,' 
and  from  some  miles  around  visitors  called  before  the 
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setting  of  the  sun  to  look  at  the  American  stranger, 
and  bid  her  God-speed.  '  What  will  she  ate,  the 
cratur  ?  It 's  not  the  potato  that  raired  her.'  Two 
children  begged  the  honour  of  going  seven  miles  in 
quest  of  fruit,  and  went.  Night  and  rain  overtook 
them,  yet  they  persevered,  slept  away  through  the 
night,  and  cheerfully  returned  the  next  day  with  two 
pears  and  a  spoonful  of  blackberries,  which  was  all 
they  could  procure.  All  went  away  sorrowful  that 
so  'nice  a  body  should  be  so  trated,'  and  all  asked 
me  to  visit  their  cabins,  '  though  they  were  not  fittin' 
for  such  a  lady.' 

The  next  morning  Anne  again  called  to  say  she 
had  been  sent  to  invite  me  to  attend  a  field  dance 
which  was  to  be  on  the  next  day,  the  Sabbath.  In 
surprise  I  was  about  to  answer,  when  Anne  said,  '  I 
knew  you  would  not,  and  told  them  so,  but  they 
begged  I  would  say  that  they  had  no  other  day,  as  all 
were  at  work,  and  sure  God  wouldn't  be  hard  upon 
'em,  when  they  had  no  other  time,  and  could  do 
nothing  else  for  the  stranger.'  I  thanked  them 
heartily  for  their  kind  feelings,  and  declined.  Judge 
my  confusion,  when  about  sunset  on  Sabbath  evening, 
just  after  returning  from  Johnstown,  where  I  had 
attended  church,  the  cabin  door  opened,  and  a  crowd 
of  all  ages  walked  in,  decently  attired  for  the  day, 
and  without  the  usual  welcomes  or  any  apology,  the 
hero  who  first  introduced  me  seated  himself  at  my 
side,  took  out  his  flute,  wet  his  fingers,  saying,  '  This 
is  for  you,  Mrs.  N.,  and  what  will  you  have  ? '  A 
company  was  arranged  for  the  dance,  and  so  con- 
founded was  I  that  I  only  murmured,  '  I  cannot 
tell.'  He  struck  up  an  Irish  air,  and  the  dance  began. 
I  had  nothing  to  say,  taken  by  surprise  as  I  was  ; 
my  only  strength  was  to  sit  still. 

This  dance  finished,  the  eldest  son  of  my  hostess 
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advanced,  made  a  low  bow,  and  invited  me  to  lead 
the  next  dance.  I  looked  on  his  glossy  black  slippers, 
his  blue  stockings  snugly  fitted  up  to  the  knee,  his 
corduroys  above  them,  his  blue  coat  and  brass  buttons, 
and  had  no  reason  to  hope  that,  at  my  age  of  nearly 
half  a  century,  I  could  ever  expect  another  like  offer. 
However,  I  was  not  urged  to  accept  it.  Improper  as 
it  might  appear,  it  was  done  as  a  civility,  which,  as  a 
guest  in  his  mother's  house  and  a  stranger,  he  thought, 
and  all  thought  (as  I  was  afterwards  told)  he  owed 
me.  The  cabin  was  too  small  to  contain  the  three- 
score and  ten  who  had  assembled,  and  with  one  simul- 
taneous movement,  without  speaking,  all  rushed  out, 
bearing  me  along,  and  placed  me  upon  a  cart  before 
the  door,  the  player  at  my  right  hand.  And  then  an 
amazing  dance  began.  Not  a  laugh — not  a  loud 
word  was  heard  ;  but  as  soberly  as  though  they  were 
in  a  funeral  procession,  they  danced  for  an  hour, 
wholly  for  my  amusement,  and  for  my  welcome. 
Then  each  approached,  gave  me  the  hand,  bade  me 
God-speed,  leaped  over  the  stile,  and  in  stillness 
walked  away.  It  was  a  true  and  hearty  Irish  welcome, 
in  which  the  aged  as  well  as  the  young  partici- 
pated. 

I  visited  Anne's  home,  and  found  her  with  many 
little  comforts  not  common  to  her  class.  '  Why  do 
you  not  wear  a  bonnet  ?  '  I  inquired.  '  I  came  back,' 
she  'replied,  '  from  New  York  to  live  in  a  cabin,  and  I 
must  not  put  myself  above  others  who  associate  with 
me.'  John  was  industrious  and  thrifty,  and  proud  of 
a  visit  from  the  mistress  of  the  girl  who  had  come  from 
the  other  side  of  the  waters.  Twice  while  in  the 
parish  a  cleanly-dressed  woman  called  to  see  me,  but 
did  not  invite  me  to  her  cabin,  because,  she  said,  she 
would  be  ashamed  to  do  so,  though  she  really  wished 
me  to  go.  I  was  told  of  it,  and  the  third  time  she 
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called,  I  asked  if  I  might  accompany  her  home.  She 
was  delighted,  and  said,  '  I  was  in  dread  to  ask  ye,  but 
was  ashamed.'  Her  cabin  was  perfect  neatness.  At 
night,  under  pretence  of  getting  a  bucket  of  water  at 
a  distant  spring,  she  walked  an  Irish  mile  to  buy  a 
penny  roll  of  coarse  bread  for  me — a  loaf  of  bread  she 
had  not  seen  in  her  cabin  that  summer.  Slipping  it 
into  my  hand,  she  said,  '  Don't  let  William  know  it, 
or  I  must  tell  where  I  got  the  penny.'  I  called  at  the 
humblest  place  I  had  ever  seen  one  morning,  and 
found  a  poor  widow  and  her  daughter  eating  their 
potatoes.  I  went  out,  and  soon  reached  a  running 
stream  so  deep  that  I  could  not  cross  without  wading. 
While  I  hesitated  what  to  do,  the  widow  called  after 
me,  '  Stop,  lady,  and  I  '11  carry  ye  on  my  back,  ye  '11 
be  destroyed.'  She  had  pulled  off  her  shoes  and 
stockings  in  her  hut  and  ran  after  me,  and  though 
small  in  stature,  yet  she  assured  me  she  was  '  strong, 
and  sure  on  the  fut,'  and  could  carry  me  safely.  But 
I  positively  refused  such  a  compliment  from  grey  hairs. 
A  sister  of  Anne's  was  about  setting  off  for  New 
York  to  look  for  service.  Two  brothers  and  two 
sisters  had  previously  gone  there,  and  succeeded  well. 
She  was  to  go  with  three  others  at  ten  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  for  Dublin.  The  time  arrived,  and  the  whole 
parish,  young  men  and  maidens,  aged  men  and  chil- 
dren, had  assembled.  For  an  hour  previous  all  was 
silent.  The  hour  drew  near,  the  girl  arose,  flung  her- 
self upon  the  neck  of  a  young  companion,  and  gave  a 
most  piteous  howl.  It  was  reciprocated  by  the  other, 
who  cried,  '  Aw,  Kitty,  will  ye  crass  the  wide  ocean, 
and  will  we  never  again  dance  in  the  field  ?  O  my 
darlin',  my  comrade,  and  why  will  ye  go  ?  O,  oh ! 
and  what  will  we  do  ?  '  Kisses  and  sobs  suppressed 
further  utterance.  The  aged  mother  then  ap- 
proached. '  O  mavourneen,  and  why  do  ye  break 
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the  heart  of  her  who  raired  ye  ?  Was  there  no  turf 
in  the  bog — no  pratees  in  the  pit — that  ye  leave  the 
hairth  of  yer  poor  ould  mother  ?  O  my  darlin',  my 
only  vourneen,  and  it 's  nine  of  ye  I  Ve  raired,  and 
as  soon  as  yer  heels  are  out  of  the  ashes,  ye  run  away 
from  me,  my  darlin'.  And  what  will  ye  do  in  the 
wilds  of  America  ?  '  She  clapped  her  hands,  and 
cried,  '  My  darlin',  my  fair-hair'd  darlin',  and  was  it 
for  this  I  raired  ye  ? '  The  howling  now  became 
louder,  one  after  another  arose,  and  united  in  the 
lamentation.  Then  a  man  from  the  midst  cried  out, 
'  And  be  gone  from  the  house,  and  stop  your  bawlin' ; 
ye  go  to  sarve  yourselves,  and  wrhy  do  ye  bawl  about 
the  thing  that 's  yer  own  choosin'  ?  '  He  elevated  a 
stick  he  had  in  his  hand,  and  made  a  signal  towards 
the  door.  All  rushed  forth,  following  the  girls  to  the 
car,  and  the  burst  was  more  violent — the  welkin 
resounded  with  howlings,  while  the  mother  sat  down 
in  the  corner  upon  a  bench,  clapping  her  hands,  rock- 
ing her  body,  and  muttering,  '  O,  aw,  my  fair-hair'd 
little  girl,  and  why  did  I  say  ye  might  go  ?  Ah,  fool 
that  I  was,  and  these  ould  eyes  will  never  see  ye  again. 
Ye  'r  gone,  my  girl,  ma  vourneen,  my  darlin'.' 

An  invitation  had  been  sent  me  to  visit  a  flourishing 
shopkeeper  who  had  thought  of  many  things  besides 
selling  broadcloths  and  muslins,  though  he  had  made 
quite  a  fortune  by  that.  They  were  Roman 
Catholics ;  unwavering  in  their  opinions,  but  not 
illiberal  to  those  who  differed  from  them.  A  Bible 
was  in  the  house,  and  presented  to  me  whenever  I 
might  wish  to  use  it.  I  was  present  more  than  once 
when  the  family  were  assembled  at  evening  for 
prayers,  and  they  kindly  said,  '  We  will  not  ask  you 
into  the  room,  as  it  might  be  unpleasant ;  we  wish 
every  person  to  enjoy  his  religion  in  his  own  way.' 

In  this  family  I  attended  a  wake,  the  first  I  had 
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seen  in  Ireland.  The  mother  of  the  shopkeeper  died 
while  I  was  there  ;  she  was  ninety  years  old,  and  had 
trained  her  children  to  habits  of  industry,  and  lived 
to  see  them  thriving  in  business,  and  respected  in  the 
world.  On  her  tongue  had  been  the  law  of  kindness, 
and  her  hands  were  always  stretched  out  to  the  poor 
and  needy.  When  I  visited  the  house,  feeble  as  she 
was  she  would  leave  her  chamber,  and  go  into  the 
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kitchen  to  take  care  that  my  dinner  was  suited  to  my 
taste.  The  workmen  in  the  house  were  her  peculiar 
care.  From  many  miles  round  the  rich  and  the  poor 
assembled.  '  Never,'  said  one,  '  when  I  was  a  slip  of 
a  boy,  did  I  go  on  a  mornin'  to  buy  the  loaf  at  her  shop, 
but  she  put  a  bit  of  bread  in  my  hand  to  ate  on  my 
way  home.'  She  was  laid  in  an  upper  chamber,  upon 
a  bed  covered  with  white  ;  she  was  in  a  dark  brown 
frock,  with  white  ruffles  at  the  wrist ;  a  square  cloth 
fringed  with  white  was  on  her  breast,  with  the  initials 
of  the  order  of  the  '  Blessed  Virgin,'  to  which  she 
belonged.  A  neat  white  cap,  with  black  ribbon,  and 
a  white  handkerchief  about  her  neck  finished  the 
dress.  Curtains  of  white,  tied  with  black  ribbons, 
were  about  her  bed  ;  and  the  usual  candles  and  conse- 
crated clay  were  at  the  foot,  with  a  picture  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child  hanging  over  her  head. 

Every  room  was  occupied,  and  though  the  attend- 
ants were  gathering  from  neighbouring  parishes 
through  the  night,  yet  all  was  stillness.  4  In  former 
days,'  whispered  an  aged  matron,  '  ye  would  not  see 
it  so;  before  Father  Mathew  put  down  the  whisky, 
it  would  frighten  the  life  of  ye.  A  bucket  of  whisky 
would  be  on  the  flure,  with  a  cup  in  it,  and  not  a  sowl 
on  'em  but  would  take  the  sup  till  their  brain  would 
be  crack'd  ;  and  then  the  singin',  the  jumpin',  and 
tearin',  till  the  priest  would  be  called  in  with  his  whip, 
and  bate  'em,  the  divils,  till  they  all  was  quiet.' 
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Here  was  no  liquor,  but  cordials ;  a  warm  supper  in 
the  different  rooms  was  prepared,  and  every  new 
guest  was  invited  to  sit  down  and  partake.  The  hour 
of  burial  was  six  in  the  morning.  At  five,  a  breakfast 
of  steak,  ham,  and  fowl  was  provided  for  the  nearer 
friends,  and  those  who  were  to  accompany  the  corpse 
seven  miles,  where  it  was  to  be  interred.  The  corpse 
then  was  put  into  a  black  coffin,  with  the  consecrated 
clay  about  it,  and  was  placed  upon  the  bed  ;  the 
family  came  in,  and  gave  her  the  parting  kiss ;  one 
servant,  who  had  been  a  labourer  about  the  premises 
for  years,  went  to  the  coffin,  looked  at  her  for  a 
moment,  kissed  her,  then  covered  his  face  with  both 
hands,  and  burst  into  loud  weeping.  '  Well  may  he 
cry,  poor  Pat !  '  said  a  servant-girl,  '  for  many  a  good 
bit  has  he  had  from  her  hand ;  and  when  I  come  to 
the  side  of  her  bed  a  few  days  ago,  she  said,  "  Do  take 
care  of  poor  Pat,  and  see  that  he  has  enough  to  eat. 
I  am  afraid  he  will  be  neglected  when  I  am  gone." 
Poor  Pat  was  simple. 

The  white  linen  was  taken  from  about  the  bed, 
pinned  over  the  heads  of  the  old  women,  and  tied  in 
the  middle  of  their  backs  by  black  ribbon  ;  the  coffin 
was  placed  upon  the  body  of  a  carriage,  and  the  two 
old  women  were  seated  upon  it.  The  driver,  with 
a  band  of  white  linen  about  his  hat,  led  on  the  long 
procession.  It  was  a  Sabbath  morning,  and  the  sun 
was  rising. 

Saturday  evening. — I  started  by  moonlight  on  a  car 
for  Urlingford,  accompanied  by  a  faithful  servant-girl, 
to  guide  the  horse.  I  sat  with  my  back  towards  the 
animal ;  for  this  is  the  way  of  riding  on  a  4  common 
car.'  When  within  a  mile  of  the  town,  we  heard 
music,  and  supposed  it  to  be  one  of  the  Temperance 
bands  with  which  the  country  abounds.  But  on 
coming  nearer,  we  saw  a  motley  company  of  men  and 
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women,  with  spades  and  baskets,  some  on  foot  and  some 
on  cars,  following  the  sound  of  fife,  flute,  and  drum ; 
and  upon  inquiry  we  found  it  was  '  the  faction.' 

The  custom  of  the  peasantry,  in  this  part  at  least 
of  the  country,  has  been  to  assemble  in  hundreds,  and 
reap  down  a  harvest,  or  dig  a  farmer's  potatoes,  taking 
their  musicians  with  them,  who  play  through  the  day 
to  amuse  the  labourers,  and  escort  them  home  at 
night.  This  they  never  do  but  for  those  whom  they 
respect,  and  the  generous  farmer  who  has  fed  and 
paid  his  labourers  well  is  sure  to  meet  with  a  return 
of  this  kind.  Women  will  go  out  and  bind  sheaves, 
rake  and  toss  hay,  pick  up  potatoes,  etc. ;  and  the 
ambition  manifested  to  accomplish  much,  and  to  do 
it  well,  is  often  beyond  that  of  a  paid  labourer.  The 
hilarity  over  their  dinner  and  supper  of  potatoes,  and 
butter,  and  '  sup  of  milk,'  is  to  a  generous  mind  a 
pleasant  sight ;  for,  drunk  or  sober,  rich  or  poor,  it  is 
the  Irishman's  character  to  remember  a  kindness, 
and  to  do  what  he  can  to  repay  it. 

I  had  seen  a  dance,  a  wake,  and  a  faction,  and  my 
next  experience  was  a  fair.  4  You  '11  not  see  such  fun, 
ma'am,  now,'  I  was  told,  '  as  you  would  have  seen 
before  the  days  of  Father  Mathew.  Then  we  had 
a  power  of  bloody  noses,  broken  bones,  and  fine  work 
for  the  police  ;  but  ye  '11  see  fine  cattle,  and  fat  pigs  ; 
and  maybe  it 's  the  bagpipes  ye  'd  like.' 

By  ten  o'clock  all  was  in  motion,  and  fatter  cattle, 
finer  pigs,  fowls,  and  butter  (none  of  which  could  the 
peasant  ever  enjoy)  never  adorned  a  fair.  My  atten- 
tion was  drawn  by  a  rosy-cheeked,  short,  plump  girl 
of  about  twenty,  perched  upon  a  stand,  crying  like  an 
auctioneer,  '  Come,  boys,  here  's  the  chance  ;  only  a 
ha'penny  !  Come  now  while  it 's  a-goin' ;  try  your 
luck.'  What  this  luck  could  be  I  could  not  at  first 
make  out ;  but  the  ha'pennies  were  continually  pour- 
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ing  in.  She  had  a  lottery-bag,  containing  all  sorts  of 
trifles,  their  names  written  on  tickets  ;  pins,  needles, 
combs,  tapes,  ribbons,  thread,  etc.  The  purchaser 
drew  a  ticket  from  the  bag,  and  might  find  perhaps 
a  great  pin,  a  needle,  or  a  bit  of  tape  ;  now  and  then 
twice  the  worth  of  his  ha'penny,  but  many  went  away 
sorrowful.  A  company  of  tinkers  were  busy  selling 
asses.  To  recommend  his  own,  to  lower  the  value 
of  his  neighbour's,  and  to  be  heard  above  the  rest,  is 
the  struggle  of  every  dealer  in  these  commodities. 
Forms  of  etiquette  were  not  strictly  regarded,  and 
sometimes  a  box  on  the  ear  or  the  cheek,  and  a 
pulling  of  caps,  if  not  of  hair,  among  the  women  (for 
the  wives  of  these  operatives  are  on  the  spot  also) 
made  up  a  ludicrous  variety.  The  dress  and  dialect, 
the  development  of  self,  the  spontaneous  wit,  with 
the  humble  appearance  of  the  uncomplaining  donkey, 
make  the  scene  to  an  unaccustomed  eye  one  of 
amusing  interest. 

One  matron  was  carried  from  the  field  by  the  police. 
I  mingled  in  the  group,  until  Mary's  mother  found  me 
out,  and  invited  me  into  a  house.  I  soon  found 
Father  Mathew  was  not  there,  for  a  young  female 
was  dealing  out  '  the  good  creature  '  to  a  happy  com- 
pany ;  bagpipes  were  playing  in  the  street  door,  and 
a  jolly  group  were  keeping  time  overhead  by  loud 
stamping.  I  was  invited  into  a  back  apartment, 
where  sat  a  company  of  men  and  women  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  table,  with  bread,  tea,  and  whisky  before 
them,  and  a  huge  hog,  dressed  for  the  market,  swing- 
ing to  and  fro  over  the  lower  end.  4  Welcome,  wel- 
come to  Ireland  ! '  came  from  every  mouth,  accom- 
panied by  a  bowl  of  tea  from  a  man,  and  a  glass  of 
whisky  from  a  woman.  This  finished  the  Urlingford 
fair ;  and  turning  away,  I  left  the  room  without 
either  tea  or  whisky. 
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Yet  never  on  any  public  day  in  any  country  had  I 
heard  so  little  profanity  and  noise,  or  seen  so  little 
disorder  and  disputing,  the  tinkers  excepted.  The 
peasants,  too,  were  tidily  dressed,  and  with  great 
uniformity  ;  the  men  in  blue  coats,  corduroy  breeches, 
and  blue  stockings  ;  whilst  a  blue  petticoat,  with  a 
printed  dress  turned  back  and  pinned  behind,  coarse 
shoes,  and  blue  or  black  stockings  (when  they  have 
shoes),  a  blue  cloak,  with  a  hood  to  put  over  the  head, 
in  case  of  rain,  constitute  the  dress  of  the  women  ; 
and  thus  attired,  a  Kilkenny  peasant  seeks  no  change 
in  storm  or  sunshine.  The  habits  of  cooking  and 
eating  have  scarcely  varied  for  two  centuries  ;  their 
cabins,  their  furniture,  have  undergone  little  or  no 
change  ;  the  thatched  roofs,  the  ground  floor,  the 
little  window,  the  stone  or  mud  wall,  the  peat  fire, 
the  clay  chimney,  the  wooden  stool,  the  pot,  and  the 
griddle,  have  probably  been  the  inheritance  of  many 
generations.  As  to  cleanliness,  their  habits  vary,  but 
if  few  are  scrupulously  tidy,  few  are  disgustingly 
filthy.  Though  every  peasant  in  the  Emerald  Isle 
knows  that  he  belongs  to  the  '  lower  order  '  (for  his 
teachers  and  landlords  are  fond  of  telling  him  so),  the 
Kilkenny  rustic,  by  his  self-possessed  manner  in 
presence  of  his  superior,  says,  '  I  also  am  a  man ' ; 
and  you  do  not  see  that  cringing  servility ;  you  do 
not  hear  4  yer  honour,'  '  yer  reverence,'  '  my  lord  ' 
and  '  my  lady  '  so  frequently  as  among  many  of  their 
class  in  other  parts  of  Ireland.  They  are  not  so 
wretchedly  poor  as  many  ;  for  though  few  can  afford 
the  '  mate,'  except  at  Christmas  or  Easter,  yet  most 
of  them  can  purchase  an  occasional  loaf,  and  '  the 
sup  of  tay,'  and  all  can,  and  all  do,  by  '  hook  or  by 
crook,'  get  the  '  blessed  tobacco.'  They  are  fond  of 
dancing,  and  a  child  is  taught  it  in  his  first  lessons  of 
walking.  The  bagpipes  and  fiddle  are  ever  at  their 
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leasts,  especially  the  latter ;  and  the  blind  performer 
always  receives  a  cordial  '  God  bless  you.'  The 
sweet  harp  has  long  since  lost  her  strings,  except 
perhaps  in  some  ancient  family,  where  it  is  kept  and 
valued  as  a  memento  of  ancient  Tara's  halls.  The 
generation  that  is  passing  have  but  little  education  ; 
many  cannot  read,  but  the  children  are  rapidly  ad- 
vancing. The  national  schools  are  doing  much  good. 
One  in  Urlingford  gave  the  best  specimens  of  reading 
I  ever  heard  in  any  country.  A  class  of  boys  read  a 
chapter  on  the  nature  of  the  atmosphere  ;  the  teacher 
then  requested  them  to  give  a  specimen  of  synonym- 
ous reading.  This  was  readily  done,  by  dropping 
every  noun,  in  the  course  of  the  lesson,  and  giving  a 
corresponding  one  of  the  same  import.  It  was  so 
happily  executed,  that  the  listener  would  imagine 
the  word  was  read  out  of  the  book.  I  was  handed  a 
book,  and  was  requested  to  select  a  chapter  where  I 
pleased.  I  did  so,  and  in  no  case  did  a  pupil  hesitate 
to  read  fluently.  Their  specimens  of  writing  were 
praiseworthy,  and  also  their  knowledge  of  arithmetic. 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE  habits  of  cabin  life  and  cabin  hospitality 
have  so  much  sameness,  that  the  specimen 
which  follows  may  answer  for  the  whole. 

About  seven  one  evening  I  reached  the  cabin  of  a 
woman  whose  daughter  had'  been  a  servant  in  my 
house  in  New  York.  In  a  corner,  where  a  bed  might 
have  stood,  was  a  huge  bank  of  turf,  and  a  pile  of 
straw  for  the  pigs.  There  was  but  one  room  beside, 
and  the  family  consisted  of  some  five  or  six  individuals. 
The  cabin  door  being  open,  the  pigs,  geese,  ducks, 
hens,  and  dogs  walked  in  and  out  at  option. 

After  the  usual  warm  greeting,  the  girl  was  bidden 
to  go  out  and  dig  some  potatoes ;  the  pot  was  hung 
over  the  fire,  the  potatoes  boiled,  the  table  was  re- 
moved into  the  adjoining  room,  and  a  touch  from  the 
finger  of  the  matron  was  the  signal  for  me  to  follow  her 
into  supper.  On  a  naked  deal  table  stood  a  plate  of 
potatoes  and  a  mug  of  milk.  The  potatoes  must  be 
eaten  from  the  hand,  without  knife,  fork,  or  plate ; 
and  the  milk  taken  in  sups  from  the  mug.  I  applied 
my  nails  to  divesting  the  potato  of  its  coat,  and  my 
hostess  urged  the  frequent  use  of  the  milk,  saying,  '  It 
was  provided  on  purpose  for  you,  and  you  must  take 
it.'  It  must  be  remembered  that  a  sup  of  sweet  milk 
among  the  poor  in  Ireland,  is  as  much  a  rarity  and  a 
luxury  as  a  slice  of  plum-pudding  in  a  farmhouse  in 
America.  After  supper  we  returned  to  the  kitchen. 

The  good  man  of  the  house  soon  entered,  and  gave 
me  as  hearty  a  welcome  as  an  Irishman  could  give ; 
and  the  neighbouring  women  and  children  gathered 
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in,  till  the  pile  of  turf  and  every  stool  was  occupied. 
A  cheerful  peat  fire  was  burning  upon  the  hearth  ;  the 
children  were  snugly  cowered  in  each  corner ;  two 
large  pigs  walked  in,  and  adjusted  their  nest  upon  the 
straw  ;  two  or  three  straggling  hens  were  about  the 
room,  which  the  woman  caught,  and  raising  the 
broken  lid  of  a  chest  in  one  end  of  the  apartment, 
she  put  them  in  ;  the  dog  was  bidden  to  drive  out 
the  geese  ;  the  door  was  shut,  and  the  man  then 
turning  to  me,  said,  '  You  see  how  these  pigs  know 
their  place,  and  when  it 's  a  little  cowld  not  a  ha'p'orth 
of  'em  will  stay  out  of  doors  ;  and  we  always  keep  a 
handful  of  straw  in  that  corner  for  their  bed.'  The 
company  seemed  quite  inclined  to  stay  ;  but  the  good 
woman,  looking  well  to  my  comfort,  called  me  at  an 
early  hour  to  the  next  room,  and  pointing  to  a  bed 
which  had  been  erected  for  my  accommodation,  said, 
4  This  troop  here  would  be  talking  all  night ;  ye  must 
be  tired,  and  see  what  I  've  got  for  ye.'  This  was  a 
bed  fixed  upon  chairs,  and  made  so  wide  that  two 
could  occupy  it ;  and  she  assured  me  that  so  glad  was 
she  to  see  me,  that  she  would  sleep  in  a  part  of  it  by 
my  side.  It  was  certainly  an  extra  extension  of 
civility  to  leave  the  good  man,  who,  by  the  way,  had 
two  daughters  and  a  son  of  sixteen  to  sleep  under  the 
same  covering,  and  in  the  same  room  with  us.  His 
bed  was  made  of  a  bundle  or  two  of  straw  spread 
upon  rough  sticks,  and  a  decent  woollen  covering  put 
over  it. 

In  my  own  native  land  I  had  slept  under  rich 
canopies,  in  stately  mansions  of  the  rich,  in  the  plain, 
wholesome  dwelling  of  the  thrifty  farmer,  the  log- 
cabin  of  the  poor,  and  under  tents  on  the  hunting- 
ground  of  the  Indian,  but  never  where  poverty, 
novelty,  and  kindness  were  so  happily  blended.  I 
fell  asleep,  nor  did  the  barking  of  a  dog,  the  squealing 
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of  a  pig,  or  the  breathing  of  man,  woman,  or  child 
arouse  me  till  I  heard,  at  sun-rising,  4  Well,  Maggie, 
how  are  ye  this  mornin'  ?  D'ye  know,  I  was  lone- 
some without  ye.'  '  God  be  praised,'  responded  the 
good  woman,  c  and  I  hope  ye  are  well,  Johnny.'  I 
thought  of  the  Castle  at  Windsor,  where  Prince 
Albert,  Victoria,  and  the  young  princes  were  reclining, 
and  I  very  much  queried  whether  their  feelings  were 
more  kindly  or  more  happy  this  morning,  than  were 
those  of  these  unsophisticated  peasants. 

The  good  man  and  the  children  had  eaten  their 
potatoes  before  I  left  the  bedroom  ;  and  when  I  went 
out,  '  Maggie,'  said  the  husband,  '  will  ye  do  as  I 
desired  ye  ?  '  '  To  be  sure  I  will,'  said  Maggie,  put- 
ting her  cloak  over  her  head,  and  going  out.  Giving 
me  '  God  bless  yez,'  and  tendering  his  best  thanks,  he 
said,  '  I  must  go  into  town,  and  leave  ye  ;  God  speed 
ye  on  yer  journey,  and  bless  ye,  for  coming  to  see 
the  poor.' 

An  hour  passed  before  Maggie  returned,  for  she 
had  ditches  to  cross  and  hedges  to  pass,  to  get  me  a 
piece  of  bread.  The  table  was  spread  with  bread, 
butter,  a  cup  of  tea,  and  a  sup  of  milk.  The  tea  and 
butter  I  declined  (as  I  do  not  use  these  articles),  but 
the  bread  and  sup  of  milk  made  me  a  comfortable 
breakfast. 

When  I  had  finished,  my  hostess  said,  '  I  must  show 
ye  to  the  road,  which  will  save  ye  a  good  bit ;  for  I 
love  ye  as  well  as  I  do  my  own  gal  that  sarved  ye. 
And  the  good  God  bless  ye,  and  speed  ye  on  yer  return 
to  your  own  country,  and  bless  ye  well,  the  cratur ! 
for  comin'  to  see  us.' 

Urlingford  Spa  is  supposed  to  contain  mineral 
qualities  of  a  medicinal  nature  so  efficacious,  that  for 
years  it  has  been  quite  a  resort  for  invalids  from 
various  parts  of  the  country.  A  little  stone  enclosure, 
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with  a  gate,  secured  the  well  from  intruders.  The 
water  was  running  from  a  little  pipe  into  a  reservoir, 
and  here  had  people  of  all  nations  resorted  for  more 
than  a  century  ;  yet  no  bathing  establishment  had 
been  provided,  nor  were  any  accommodations  pre- 
pared for  the  visitor,  except  what  a  thatched  cabin, 
with  corresponding  conveniences,  could  afford. 

A  dandy  with  whip  and  cap  came  driving  up  in  a 
single  gig,  drawn  by  a  prancing  horse.  Addressing 
in  Irish  the  old  woman  who  was  attending  at  the 
water-pipe,  they  held  a  jovial  chat.  At  length,  taking 
out  his  watch,  and  saying,  '  I  must  be  off  ;  it 's  my 
dinner  hour,'  he  whirled  away ;  and  as  he  turned  to 
go,  a  young  woman  remarked  to  me,  '  He  's  a  humor- 
ous fellow  ;  he  's  always  the  same,  as  full  of  fun  as  ye 
see  him  now.'  I  asked  who  he  was.  '  The  priest  of 
the  parish — a  Catholic,  to  be  sure,  ma'am.'  '  He 
seems  to  be  very  well  fed,'  I  remarked.  '  And  why 
shouldn't  he  ?  '  was  her  reply,  '  when  he  has  a  large 
domain,  and  everything  in  his  house — money  and 
attendants  in  plenty  ?  '  We  then  descended,  and 
entered  the  door  of  our  inn,  when  a  woman  met  us, 
saying,  '  I  don't  know  where  in  the  world,  ma'am,  we 
can  put  ye,  for  the  rooms  are  all  full.'  My  long  and 
fatiguing  walk,  and  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  made  it 
impossible  to  proceed  any  further.  I  sat  down  upon 
a  stone  at  the  gate,  when  two  stout  Irishmen,  who 
were  lodgers  in  the  house,  approached,  saying,  '  Don't 
sit  here,  ma'am  ;  walk  in.'  I  refused,  saying  I  could 
rest  where  I  sat,  as  the  family  had  informed  me  there 
was  no  room  for  me  in  the  house.  For  a  time  the 
case  looked  desperate,  for  I  had  been  previously  told 
that  every  cabin  was  full,  and  it  was  quite  too  late 
to  walk  four  miles  to  find  a  lodging.  An  old  man 
and  his  wife  now  came,  and  stood  in  silence,  leaning 
upon  the  wall  over  the  place  where  I  was  sitting, 
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seeming  to  say,  '  I  wish  I  could  find  a  place  for  ye,  for 
ye  're  a  stranger.' 

At  length  the  old  man,  seconded  by  his  wife,  said, 
4  Come  in,  come  in,  and  sit  in  the  kitchen  ;  ye  can't 
stay  here  ;  we  're  sorry  we  can't  do  better ;  we  had 
hoped  that  some  of  our  lodgers  would  have  gone 
before  ye  come,  for  we  wanted  ye  here.'  I  followed 
them  into  their  floorless  kitchen.  Sitting  by  a  com- 
fortable turf  fire,  I  became  drowsy ;  the  two  kind 
Irishmen  were  sitting  in  the  room,  and  supposing  me 
to  be  asleep,  one  said,  '  Poor  thing !  she  must  feel 
quair  in  a  strange  country  alone.  I  wonder  how  her 
people  would  trate  a  stranger  in  her  situation — would 
they  trate  her  tenderly  ?  '  '  Aw  !  to  be  sure  they 
would,'  answered  his  friend ;  '  the  Americans  have 
always  showed  great  love  for  the  Irish.'  '  To  be  sure 
they  have,'  answered  the  woman  of  the  house.  Rising 
from  my  chair,  I  said,  '  I  must  seek  some  place  to  stop 
for  the  night.'  '  And  that  ye  won't,'  responded  the 
woman,  '  we  will  do  what  we  can.'  Her  daughter 
was  sent  out  to  get  a  bed  from  a  neighbour's,  which 
she  brought  in  upon  her  back,  and  adjusted  upon 
chairs ;  and  after  a  repast  of  some  potatoes  and  salt, 
I  lay  down  in  the  kitchen  in  a  clean  bed,  and  not  a 
being  in  all  Ireland  slept  more  sweetly  than  I,  with 
my  bodyguard  wrapped  in  her  cloak  on  the  floor  at 
my  side. 

I  arose  refreshed,  said  good  morning,  and  resumed 
my  journey.  A  long  walk  down  the  hill  led  me  near 
the  extensive  domain  of  a  Protestant  clergyman,  on 
whom  I  had  been  requested  to  call,  as  a  frank,  intelli- 
gent man,  who  could  give  me  information  concerning 
Protestantism  in  this  part  of  the  country.  The  hall- 
door  was  open  when  I  ascended  the  steps.  A  well- 
dressed  lady  crossed  the  hall  without  welcome  or  nod. 
I  rang  the  bell,  and  a  man-servant  appeared,  saying, 
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4  The  master  is  gone  to  Kilkenny  with  his  wife.'  I 
hesitated,  having  no  doubt  that  the  person  who 
crossed  the  hall  was  his  wife  ;  and  descending  to  the 
next  lower  step,  I  leaned  against  the  railing.  The 
servant  walked  in,  and  in  a  moment  the  door  was  shut 
in  a  violent  manner,  and  I  walked  away.  He  had  a 
rich  living,  and  read  his  prayers  weekly  to  a  flock  of 
perhaps  one  in  one  hundred  of  the  population  of  his 
parish. 

My  next  visit  was  to  the  colliery  at  New  Birming- 
ham. At  an  early  hour  I  set  off  in  a  baker's  cart, 
perched  on  the  top  of  the  box,  with  no  resting-place 
for  my  feet  but  the  back  of  the  horse,  which  required 
some  exertion  to  reach,  and  strength  of  nerve  to  keep 
them  there. 

We  soon  reached  Grainge,  where  the  police  came 
out  from  the  barracks,  and  gave  me  a  hearty 
welcome.  '  And  did  you  come  from  America  to  see 
us — from  that  fine  country  ?  and  when  do  you  return  ? 
I  want  to  go  to  that  land.  I  wish  I  could  go  with  ye.' 
I  asked,  4  Have  you  business  enough  to  give  you 
exercise  ?  '  c  No,  indeed  !  Father  Mathew  has  so 
changed  everything,  that  our  profession  is  entirely 
needless  in  some  parts  of  the  country.'  '  I  wish  I 
was  in  America,  and  so  do  we  all,'  said  another. 

I  walked  the  distance  of  three  miles  up  and  down 
a  hill  with  all  sorts  of  company ;  some  coming  to 
meet  me,  and  invite  me  in  to  rest,  offering  me  a 
potato,  or  some  milk  ;  till  at  length  a  man  was  called 
in  from  the  field  by  his  daughter,  to  show  me  the 
colliers  at  the  mines.  The  machinery  was  in  opera- 
tion, and  the  mines  were  eighty  yards  under  ground, 
for  the  distance  of  three-quarters  of  a  mile. 

My  letter  of  introduction  was  to  Mr.  Scanlan,  a 
local  Methodist  preacher,  who  acted  as  agent  among 
the  miners,  and  also  as  a  kind  of  missionary.  He 
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received  me  kindly,  explained  the  machinery,  etc., 
and  introduced  me  to  the  miners,  who  welcomed  me 
heartily. 

He  possessed  talents  which  would  adorn  a  higher 
station  than  that  of  weighing  coal  and  inspecting 
mines  ;  but  for  a  small  salary  he  is  spending  his  time, 
and  truly  '  condescending  to  men  of  low  estate,'  to  do 
what  must  be  done,  and  what  few  possessing  his 
abilities  would  be  willing  to  do. 

His  wife  acted  as  school-teacher  to  her  seven  chil- 
dren, who  appeared  to  be  tractable  pupils.  I  re- 
gretted leaving  this  family,  who  had  made  my  stay 
so  pleasant ;  and  leaving  them,  too,  buried  in  coal- 
pits, and  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  educating  their 
children,  or  enjoying  life  more  congenial  to  minds  of 
their  stamp. 

I  visited  a  house  and  pleasure-grounds  near  the 
mines,  where  the  gardener  showed  me  his  master's 
grounds,  presented  me  with  such  fruits  and  vegetables 
as  he  thought  I  liked,  and  introduced  me  to  the 
dairy-maids,  who  showed  me  the  Irish  manner  of 
making  a  kind  of  cream-cheese.  This  is  done  by 
putting  the  thick  sour  cream  into  a  cloth,  hanging  it 
up  till  the  thinner  part  has  dropped  from  it,  and  then 
putting  it  into  a  hoop  like  a  sieve,  and  pressing  it 
down  tightly.  The  servants  spoke  kindly  of  the 
master  and  mistress.  It  is  quite  pleasing  to  find,  here 
and  there,  a  landlord  who  sheds  comparative  comfort 
on  his  domestics  and  poor  tenants,  and  gives  them 
cause  to  bless  rather  than  curse  him  in  their  hearts. 
4  Here  is  a  dispensary,'  said  the  housekeeper,  '  which 
the  mistress  keeps  for  the  poor,  and  when  any  of  the 
tenantry  are  sick,  they  are  supplied  with  medicine 
gratis.  The  master  keeps  a  hundred  men  and  women 
in  his  employ,  including  miners,  and  pays  them 
punctually  the  eightpence  a  day,  besides  granting 
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them    many    extras,     which    greatly    lighten    their 
burdens.' 

I  found  but  one  thing  to  regret  in  the  good  family 
of  the  Methodist ;  two  gentlemen  called,  and  the 
kind  woman,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  country, 
presented  her  whisky,  not  because  she  wished  to  do 
so,  but  because  they  wanted  it.  I  begged  her  to 
renounce  this  wicked  custom,  and  all  who  heard  me 
acquiesced  in  the  correctness  of  my  principle,  but 
thought  that  when  taken  in  moderation  the  strong 
drink  could  do  no  possible  hurt.  One  of  the  party 
was  a  Roman  Catholic.  He  invited  me  to  his  house, 
and  introduced  me  to  his  wife,  and  to  four  talented 
little  sons  who  wanted  nothing  but  a  little  of  Solomon's 
rod  to  make  them  an  ornament  to  society. 

The  celebrated  estate  of  Kilcooley  has  descended 
by  hereditary  title  from  the  days  of  Cromwell,  till  it 
is  now  lodged  in  the  hands  of  one  who  shares  largely 
in  the  affections  of  all  his  tenants,  especially  the  poor. 
The  wall  surrounding  his  domain  is  said  to  be  three 
miles  in  extent,  including  a  park  containing  upwards 
of  three  hundred  deer,  and  a  wild  spot  for  rabbits. 
A  church,  and  an  ancient  ivy-covered  abbey  of  the 
most  venerable  appearance,  adorn  a  part  of  it. 

But  the  pleasure  of  walking  over  those  delightful 
fields  is  enhanced  by  the  knowledge  that  his  tenants 
are  made  so  happy  by  his  kindness.  To  every  widow 
he  gives  a  pension  of  £12  a  year  ;  and  to  every  person 
injuring  himself  in  his  employment,  the  same  sum 
yearly,  as  long  as  the  injury  lasts.  His  mother  was 
all  kindness,  and  her  dying  injunction  to  him  was 
4  to  be  good  to  the  poor.'  His  house  has  been  burned, 
leaving  nothing  but  the  spacious  wings  uninjured. 
An  elegant  library  was  lost.  His  mother,  whom  he 
ardently  loved,  was  buried  in  a  vault  on  the  premises  ; 
and  his  grief  at  her  death  was  such  that  he  left  the 
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domain  for  twelve  months.  He  supports  a  dis- 
pensary for  the  poor,  who  resort  to  it  twice  a  week, 
and  receive  medicine  from  a  physician  who  is  paid 
some  £60  a  year  for  his  attendance.  I  was  intro- 
duced to  the  family  of  this  physician,  to  see  his 
daughter,  who  had  been  a  resident  in  New  York  some 
six  years,  and  hoped  soon  to  return  thither  to  her 
husband  and  child  still  living  there.  As  I  was  seated, 
a  little  son  of  two  years  old,  and  born  in  America, 
stood  near  me.  I  asked  his  name.  '  Yankee  Doodle, 
ma'am,'  was  the  prompt  reply.  This  unexpected 
answer  brought  my  country,  with  every  national  as 
well  as  social  feeling  to  mind,  and  I  clasped  the  sweet 
boy  in  my  arms.  Let  not  the  reader  laugh  ;  he 
may  yet  be  a  stranger  in  a  foreign  land.  This  name 
the  child  gave  himself,  and  insists  upon  retaining  it. 
O  !  those  dear  little  children  !  I  hear  their  sweet 
voices  still :  '  God  bless  ye,  lady,  welcome  to  our 
country,'  can  never  be  forgotten. 

While  in  this  family,  I  attended  the  Protestant 
church  on  Mr.  Barker's  domain,  and  heard  the  curate 
read  his  prayers  to  a  handful  of  parishioners,  mostly 
youths  and  children.  By  the  assistance  of  a  rich  uncle 
of  his  wife's,  he  can  ride  to  church  in  a  splendid  car- 
riage, which  makes  him  tower  quite  above  his  little 
flock.  His  salary  is  £75  per  annum. 

Thurles,  an  ancient  town  in  the  county  of  Tipperary, 
contains  a  good  market-house,  fine  chapel,  college 
for  Catholics,  nunnery,  and  charity  school,  with  a 
Protestant  church,  and  Methodist  chapel.  I  took  a 
ride  of  three  miles  to  visit  Holy  Cross.  On  our  way 
we  passed  a  splendid  estate,  now  owned  by  a  gentle- 
man who  came  into  possession  suddenly  by  the  death 
of  the  former  owner,  for  whom  he  acted  as  agent. 
Last  Christmas  they  had  been  walking  over  the 
premises  in  company ;  on  their  return,  the  owner 
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met  with  a  fall,  and  was  carried  home  to  die  in  a  few 
hours.  It  was  found  he  had  willed  his  great  estate  to 
this  agent.  Holy  Cross  was  the  most  venerable  curios- 
ity I  had  yet  seen  in  all  Ireland.  We  ascended  the 
winding  steps,  and  looked  forth  upon  the  surrounding 
country,  and  the  view  told  well  for  the  taste  of  O'Brien, 
who  reared  this  vast  pile  in  1076.  The  fort  contain- 
ing the  chapel  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  The 
architecture,  the  ornamental  work,  and  the  roofs  of 
all  the  rooms  displayed  skill  and  taste.  We  visited 
the  apartments  for  the  monks,  the  kitchen  where  their 
vegetable  food  was  prepared,  and  the  place  where 
repose  so  many  of  their  dead.  Pieces  of  skulls  and 
leg-bones  lay  among  the  dust  which  had  lately  been 
shovelled  up  ;  and  as  I  gathered  a  handful,  and  gave 
them  to  an  old  woman  who  acted  as  my  guide,  she 
said,  '  This  cannot  be  helped.  I  pick  'em  up  and 
hide  'em  when  I  see  'em,  and  that 's  all  can  be  done  ; 
people  will  bury  here,  and  it 's  been  buried  over  for 
years,  because  you  see,  ma'am,  it 's  the  place  of 
saints.  People  are  brought  many  miles  to  be  put 
here ;  the  priests  from  all  parts  have  been  buried 
here,  and  here  is  the  place  to  wake  'em,'  showing  a 
place  where  the  coffin,  or  rather  body,  was  placed  in 
a  fixture  of  curiously  wrought  stone.  The  altars, 
though  defaced,  were  not  demolished  ;  the  basins  cut 
out  of  the  stones  for  the  holy  water  were  still  entire ; 
and  though  many  a  deformity  had  been  made  by 
breaking  off  pieces,  as  sacred  relics,  enough  remains 
to  show  the  traveller  what  was  the  grandeur  of  the 
Romish  Church  in  Ireland's  early  history. 

I  stayed  in  Thurles  with  a  Catholic  family,  and  the 
husband  endeavoured  to  induce  me  to  become  one 
also,  fearing  I  should  lose  my  soul  out  of  the  true 
church  ;  but  his  zeal  was  tempered  with  the  greatest 
kindness. 
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I  took  a  car  the  next  morning  for  Mount  Mellary, 
a  distance  of  more  than  fifty  English  miles.  I  had 
hoped  to  stop  at  the  Rock  of  Cashel,  but  was  obliged 
for  the  present  to  content  myself  by  seeing  its  lofty 
pinnacle.  Perched  upon  the  top  of  a  rock,  it  has 
stood  the  ravages  of  centuries,  looking  out  upon  the 
world,  and  the  city  beneath  its  feet,  now  going  fast  to 
decay.  Cashel  looked  more  deserted  this  day  than 
usual,  as  a  rich  brewer  in  the  city,  a  brother  of  Father 
Mathew,  had  died,  and  the  shops  were  closed  in 
honour  of  his  funeral. 

When  travelling  by  coaches  and  cars,  I  had  been 
so  much  annoyed  by  the  disgusting  effluvia  of  tobacco, 
that  I  dreaded  a  '  next  stage,'  the  changing  of  horses 
being  the  signal  for  a  fresh  lighting  up.  At  Cashel  I 
sat  behind  a  rustic  who  had  reloaded  his  pipe,  and  he 
began  puffing  till  my  unlucky  head  was  enveloped  in  a 
dense  fog,  a  favourable  wind  wafting  it  in  that  direc- 
tion. Knowing  that  the  consumers  of  this  commodity 
are  not  fastidiously  civil,  I  forbore  to  complain,  until 
I  became  sick.  At  length  I  ventured  to  say,  '  Kind 
sir,  would  you  do  me  the  favour  to  turn  your  face  a 
little  ?  Your  tobacco  has  made  me  sick.'  Instantly 
he  took  the  filthy  machine  from  his  mouth,  and  archly 
looking  at  me,  '  Maybe  yer  ladyship  would  take  a 
blast  or  two  at  the  pipe,'  resumed  his  puffing  without 
changing  his  position.  I  was  cured  of  asking  favours. 

A  Roman  Catholic  priest  soon  seated  himself  upon 
the  car,  whom  I  found  polite  and  intelligent.  His 
first  inquiries  were  concerning  American  slavery.  Its 
principles  and  practices  he  abhorred,  and  he  could  not 
comprehend  its  existence  in  a  republican  government. 
I  blush  for  my  country  when,  on  every  car,  and  at 
every  party  and  lodging-house,  this  everlasting  blot 
on  America's  boasted  history  is  presented  to  my  eyes. 
Even  the  illiterate  labourer,  who  is  leaning  over  his 
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spade,  and  tells  me  of  his  eightpence  a  day,  when  I  in 
pity   exclaim,    l  How   can   you   live  ?  you   could   be 
better  fed  and  paid  in  America,'  often  remarks,  '  Aw, 
you  have  slaves  in  America,  and  are  they  better  fed 
and  clothed  ?  '     A  few  hours  carried  us  to  Clonmel, 
a  town  neat   in   its    appearance,   containing    about 
twenty   thousand    inhabitants,    amongst   whom    are 
many  Quakers.     Here  some  of  the  '  White  Quakers,' 
a  small  body  of  '  Come-outers  '  from  the  Quakers, 
formerly  resided,  but  they  have  removed  to  Dublin. 
These    people    bitterly    denounce    others,    but    take 
liberties  themselves  under  pretence  of  walking  in  the 
Spirit,   which  by  many  would  be  considered  quite 
indecorous.     The  men  wear  white  hats,  coats,  and 
pantaloons  of  white  woollen  cloth,  and  shoes  of  un- 
dressed leather ;    the  women  likewise  dress  in  white, 
to  denote  purity  of  life.     Seeing  a  labourer  digging 
a  ditch  under  a  wall,  I  asked  him  the  price  of  his  day's 
work.     '  A  shilling,   ma'am.'     4  This  is   better  than 
in  Tipperary,  sir.'     '  But  we  don't  have  this  but  a 
little  part  of  the  year ;    the  Quakers  are  very  hard 
upon  us  here,  ma'am  ;  giving  us  work  but  a  little  time, 
and  if  a  poor  Irishman  is  found  to  be  a  little  comfort- 
able,  they   say,    "  he   has   been   robbing  us."     The 
English,  too,  are  expecting  a  war,  and  they  want  us 
to  enlist,  but  the  divil  of  an  Irishman  will  they  get 
to  fight  their  battles.     O'Connell  is  not  out  of  prison  ' ; 
and  stopping  suddenly,  leaning  on  his  spade,  4  How 
kind  America  has  been  to  us  ;   we  ought  to  be  friends 
to  her,  and  the  Irish  do  love  her.'     He  grew  quite 
enthusiastic    on    America's    kindness    and    Britain's 
tyranny,  dropped  his  spade,  climbed  the  wall  where 
I  was  standing,  and  expatiated  on  Ireland's  woes  and 
America's  kindness  till  I  was  obliged  to  say  4  good-bye.' 
A  new  car  and  driver  were  now  provided.     These 
drivers  are  a  terrible  annoyance,  with  their  '  Rent, 
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ma'am.'  4  Rent !  for  what  ?  '  4  For  the  driver, 
ma'am.'  '  I  will  give  you  an  order  on  Bianconi,  sir.' 
I  had  been  told  that  Bianconi  paid  his  coachmen 
well,  and  forbade  their  annoying  the  passengers,  but 
afterwards  found  that  they  receive  from  him  but 
tenpence  or  a  shilling  a  day,  out  of  which  they  must 
board  themselves.  I  was  sorry  I  spoke  so  to  the 
driver,  and  hope  to  learn  better  manners  in  future. 
Our  route  lay  now  through  defiles  in  the  intricate 
windings  of  the  Knockmeledown  mountains,  and  had 
my  faith  been  strong  in  giants,  fairies,  and  hobgoblins, 
the  dark  recesses  and  caves  in  these  mountains  would 
have  afforded  ample  food  for  imagination. 

The  following  morning,  in  company  with  two 
countrywomen,  an  old  lady  and  her  daughter,  I 
attempted  to  ascend  the  mountain.  A  dark  deep 
ravine  lies  at  the  foot,  the  silence  of  which  is  broken 
only  by  the  murmur  of  a  little  rill,  which  stealthily 
makes  its  way  to  the  river  that  runs  by  the  town.  We 
were  upon  the  ridge  of  the  glen,  picking  blackberries, 
when  a  company  of  men  with  carts  were  passing  ;  one 
called  out,  '  Sure,  ye  'd  take  a  lift  up  the  mountain ; 
the  way  is  long  and  tedious.'  A  board  from  the  back 
part  of  the  cart  was  taken  out,  and  the  daughter  was 
helped  up  with  c  Micky,'  and  the  mother  and  myself 
with  '  Paddy.'  The  aspiring  steeple  of  the  monas- 
tery now  rose  in  full  view  ;  the  cultivated  garden,  the 
extended  lawns,  and  fields  whose  ripened  corn  had 
just  been  gathered  by  the  hand  of  the  reaper,  were 
spread  on  each  hand,  and  in  front  of  the  chapel.  We 
reached  the  porter's  lodge,  some  rods  from  the  monas- 
tery, where  we  descended  from  our  cars.  We  saw  a 
monk  approaching,  in  his  gown  and  cowl,  and  hoped 
he  might  be  coming  to  meet  us ;  but  he  passed  in 
silence,  not  casting  a  look  upon  the  prohibited  article, 
woman,  and  entered  the  lodge.  Reaching  the  monas- 
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tery,  we  were  met  by  men  and  women,  some  walking, 
some  riding  from  the  gate  to  depart,  and  a  pleasant- 
looking  monk  approached,  and  beckoned  us  to  follow. 
Giving  him  my  card,  he  drew  on  his  spectacles,  and 
reading,  '  New  York,'  his  countenance  lighted  up, 
and  he  broke  silence,  '  Then  you  are  from  New  York  ; 
and  how  long  ?  And  have  ye  left  friends  after  ye  ? 
And  did  ye  come  to  see  Ireland  ?  '  repeating  '  America ' 
as  he  led  us  into  the  garden,  which  was  beautifully 
laid  out  as  a  place  for  ornament,  and  the  burying- 
ground.  Twelve  of  their  number  are  sleeping  there, 
with  a  wooden  cross  at  the  head  and  foot  of  each. 
The  richness  and  tasteful  finish  of  the  decorations  in 
the  chapel  were  beautiful.  We  were  next  shown 
into  a  long  corridor,  on  the  end  of  which  is  written 
4  Silence.'  No  monk  or  visitor  is  here  allowed  to 
speak.  We  passed  three  of  these  long  walks  in 
silence,  and  then  the  dining-room  was  opened.  Here 
were  tables  placed  for  a  family  of  ninety-seven,  with 
a  knife,  fork,  and  spoon  to  each  person,  a  piece  of 
coarse  bread  wrapped  in  a  clean  cloth,  and  a  tumbler 
of  water.  No  flesh,  fish,  eggs,  or  butter  is  eaten  by 
the  monks ;  and  from  September  to  the  25th  of 
March,  they  take  but  one  meal  a  day,  except  a  colla- 
tion of  four  ounces  of  bread  in  the  morning  ;  the  other 
six  months  they  take  two  meals  a  day.  The  sleeping- 
room  was  on  true  philosophical  principles — a  spacious, 
clean  room,  well-ventilated,  without  a  carpet,  with  a 
slight  partition  between  each  bed,  leaving  room  for 
the  free  ingress  of  air,  and  a  green  worsted  curtain 
before  each  door,  elevated  some  inches  from  the  floor. 
The  beds  are  narrow,  and  made  of  straw,  with  a 
coarse  covering.  In  the  guests'  room  a  monk  entered, 
to  whom  our  guide  introduced  me  as  an  American, 
and  a  friend  to  the  Irish.  He  warmly  welcomed  me 
to  the  country,  and  set  upon  a  table  bread,  butter, 
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and  wine.  Learning  that  I  took  no  butter,  '  What 
shall  we  get  for  you,  then  ?  '  he  cried,  '  you  are  worse 
than  ourselves.  Why  should  you  live  so  ?  '  Ex- 
plaining my  reasons,  '  Very  good,'  was  the  answer. 
I  assured  them  that  I  should  make  a  good  dinner  on 
bread  and  an  apple,  and  they  left  the  room.  The 
bread  was  made  of  what  is  called  in  England  second 
flour,  the  bran  taken  off,  and  the  corn  ground  coarsely  ; 
it  was  brown  and  very  sweet,  and  my  companions 
testified  to  the  good  quality  of  the  butter  ;  both  were 
made  by  the  monks. 

When  we  presented  our  guide  with  a  piece  of  money, 
he  said  to  each  of  us,  '  Maybe  you  cannot  consistently 
spare  this  ;  if  so,  we  do  not  wish  it.'  We  assured 
him  we  were  more  than  compensated.  Asking  me, 
'  Did  you  leave  your  native  land  alone  to  seek  out 
the  poor  in  Ireland  ?  '  he  turned  to  a  brother,  and 
said  in  an  undertone,  4  This  is  doing  as  Christ  did. 
And,'  said  he,  addressing  himself  to  me,  c  what,  after 
all,  do  you  think  of  Ireland  ?  It  is  true  she  is  a  little 
island,  but  she  has  made  a  great  noise  in  the  world. 
She  is,  and  has  always  been,  poor  in  spirit,  and  strug- 
gling with  poverty,  and  Christ  has  said  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  belongs  to  such.'  The  being  '  poor  in 
spirit '  did  not  seem  quite  to  the  point,  but  leaving 
no  time  for  argument,  without  apology,  one  after 
another  presented  the  hand,  saying  '  Good-morrow,' 
and  retired. 

These  monks  had  been  united  with  the  brotherhood 
at  La  Trappe,  in  France,  but  had  been  banished 
thence.  Those  who  were  Irishmen  returned  to 
Ireland,  in  number  about  sixty,  with  but  three  shillings 
as  all  their  earthly  possessions.  Some  thirty  pounds 
were  collected,  and  sent  to  their  relief  the  evening 
after  their  landing,  and  they  soon  fixed  their  eyes  on 
this  barren  spot  as  the  place  for  a  future  residence. 
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Lord  Kane,  the  owner  of  the  mountain,  offered  six 
hundred  acres,  for  a  shilling  a  year  per  acre  for 
twenty-one  years  ;  then,  for  half-a-crown  an  acre  for 
ninety-nine  years  ;  and  the  lease  to  be  renewed  at  the 
end  of  that  term.  The  bounds  were  laid  out,  and  the 
neighbouring  priests  invited  their  people  to  take 
spade  and  mattock,  pick  and  shovel,  and  assist  in 
making  the  wall.  On  the  appointed  day  the  people 
assembled  in  crowds,  each  with  his  instrument  of 
husbandry,  and  formed  a  procession  at  Cappoquin, 
with  the  monks  at  their  head,  carrying  a  cross.  A 
band  of  music  escorted  them  up  the  mountain,  and 
the  provisions  and  implements  of  cookery  were  carried 
on  carts,  the  women  following  to  cook  the  provisions. 
Thus  commenced  the  wall,  and  so  continued  daily, 
the  band  going  up  at  night  to  escort  them  down,  and 
ascending  with  them  in  the  morning.  The  mountain 
was  then  a  rocky,  sterile,  unpromising  spot,  covered 
with  heath,  seeming  wholly  impervious  to  cultiva- 
tion. They  built  a  temporary  shelter  when  the 
wall  was  finished,  and  remained  there,  working  with 
their  own  hands,  till  a  fruitful  harvest  gladdened 
their  toil,  and  4  the  desert  rejoiced  and  blossomed  as 
the  rose.' 

They  retire  a  quarter  before  eight,  and  rise  at  two, 
when  the  bell  of  the  chapel  is  rung,  and  they  perform 
private  devotion  till  six ;  then  mass  is  performed  in 
the  chapel,  and  each  goes  to  his  respective  labour. 
Perfect  silence  is  enjoined  for  certain  hours  of  the  day, 
when  they  make  known  their  wants  by  signs.  They 
have  a  mechanic's  shop  where  tailors,  cabinet-makers, 
saddlers,  shoemakers,  carpenters,  weavers,  etc.,  per- 
form their  work  ;  and  likewise  a  printing-press.  All 
the  labour  is  performed  by  the  monks.  They  have 
twenty  cows,  a  good  stock  of  horses,  and  sheep  and 
fowls  of  all  kinds  ;  and  though  they  eat  no  flesh  them- 
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selves,  they  present  it  in  all  its  varieties  to  those  who 
visit  them. 

The  following  Sabbath  I  had  appointed  to  visit 
and  read  to  an  old  woman  upon  the  mountain,  and 
we  heard  a  sermon  in  the  chapel.  The  sight  of  nearly 
a  hundred  monks,  dressed  in  priestly  robes,  with  all 
the  accompaniments  of  grandeur,  cannot  fail  deeply 
to  impress  a  credulous  people.  When  the  deep-toned 
organ  was  swelling  upon  my  ear,  when  the  incense 
was  ascending,  and  the  people  bowing  to  the  floor,  a 
kind  of  awe  fell  upon  me,  as  I  thought  of  the  days  of 
the  church's  former  greatness,  and  what  she  is  still 
destined  to  be  and  to  do.  The  subject  of  the  sermon 
was  that  of  the  guests  at  the  wedding  taking  the 
highest  seat,  and  the  preacher  expatiated  beautifully 
and  scripturally  upon  the  sin  of  pride,  referring  to 
Lucifer,  Nebuchadnezzar,  Belshazzar,  and  Herod. 
He  dwelt  on  the  depravity  of  man,  and  his  liability  to 
fall,  saying  he  had  a  dead  soul  in  a  living  body,  ex- 
horted them  to  be  faithful  in  the  penance  of  confession, 
to  ask  Jesus  to  forgive  them,  and  the  Blessed  Virgin 
to  pray  for  them.  He  was  in  look,  manner,  and 
eloquence  one  of  the  most  finished  public  speakers  I 
had  ever  heard. 

My  young  and  intelligent  guide,  who  was  a  Catholic, 
turned  into  a  part  of  the  monastery  to  light  his  pipe, 
and  left  me  to  make  my  way  down  the  mountain  alone. 


CHAPTER  VII 

OF  all  the  miseries  entailed  upon  poor  Ireland 
that  of  '  caste  '  is  not  the  least,  and  in  some 
circumstances  you  may  well  be  a  beggar  at  once, 
if  not  a  drop  of  high  blood  can  be  found  in  your  veins, 
or  if  some  title  be  not  appended  to  your  name. 

Report  had  said  that  England  was  taking  the 
liberty  to  break  the  seals  of  letters  going  from  Ireland 
to  America,  and  to  retain  such  as  did  not  suit  her 
views.  I  had  been  in  Ireland  more  than  three  months, 
had  paid  postage  on  a  package  of  letters,  but  had 
received  no  answer,  and  was  in  much  perplexity  on 
account  of  it.  When  leaving  Cappoquin,  I  was  ad- 
vised by  the  good  man  of  the  house  where  I  lodged,  to 
call  for  information  on  Sir  Richard  Musgrave,  who 
lived  on  his  estate  a  mile  and  a  half  distant.  He 
added,  '  He  is  condescending  in  manner,  peculiarly 
kind  of  heart,  a  true  friend  of  Ireland  and  O'Connell, 
and  delights  in  doing  good  to  Catholics,  though  him- 
self a  Protestant.'  I  found  that  Sir  Richard  was 
spending  a  few  weeks  on  the  seashore,  at  Whiting  Bay, 
eighteen  miles  distant.  A  steamer  was  about  to  start 
for  Youghal,  down  the  Blackwater,  and  would  take 
me  fifteen  miles  on  my  way.  The  morning  was  a 
little  dull,  but  the  sun  at  ten  o'clock  broke  through 
the  clouds,  and  lighted  up  such  landscape  as  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  describe,  for  Blackwater  scenery 
is  Blackwater  scenery,  and  nothing  else.  A  preceding 
rain  had  given  a  lively  tint  to  tree  and  meadow,  and 
nature  appeared  as  in  the  freshness  of  a  May  morning, 
though  September  was  well  advanced.  Five  ruined 
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castles  meet  the  eye  in  sailing  fifteen  miles  upon  this 
river. 

At  last  the  town  of  Youghal,  with  her  noble  bridge, 
met  the  eye.  A  ferry-boat  put  me  safely  on  the  other 
side,  leaving  me  a  three  miles'  walk,  partly  upon  the 
beach,  but  mostly  inland,  and  thus  giving  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  a  peasantry  who  speak  English  only 
when  compelled  by  necessity.  Making  inquiry  from 
cabin  to  cabin,  not  one  bawled  out,  '  Go  along  to  such 
a  place,  and  inquire,'  but  each  one  left  her  work, 
sometimes  accompanied  by  two  dogs  and  thrice  the 
number  of  pigs,  and  led  me  a  distance  on  the  way, 
with  a  kind  '  God  bless  ye  '  at  parting.  A  troop  of 
boys  now  came  galloping  at  full  speed,  intent,  one 
might  suppose,  on  sport  or  mischief.  But  each  had 
a  book  under  his  arm  or  in  his  hand,  and  I  saw  they 
were  returning  from  school,  and  they  gathered 
around  me,  listened  to  the  story  of  schools  in  America, 
and  earnestly  asked  such  questions  as  to  them  seemed 
important.  At  our  parting,  each  was  emulous  to 
direct  me  my  way,  lest  at  the  '  crossroad  '  I  should 
mistake.  '  Now,  ma'am,  don't  you  take  the  left '  ; 
4  nor  don't  ye  go  straight  on,'  said  a  second,  '  but  turn 
to  the  right,'  etc.  And  when,  like  so  many  young 
deer,  they  bounded  away,  I  blessed  God  that  the  dawn 
of  education  was  breaking  upon  Ireland,  and  that  the 
generation  now  rising  shall  feel  its  genial  ray,  and  by 
her  power,  have  the  independence  to  assert  their 
country's  heaven-born  rights. 

A  little  girl,  with  a  heavy  burden  on  her  back,  said, 
4  And  is  it  Sir  Musgrave,  ma'am,  ye  would  see  ?  you 
should  go  up  that  road,  ma'am,  and  the  way  is  much 
shorter.'  That  road  had  long  since  been  passed,  but 
the  girl  added,  '  ye  are  on  the  road  to  the  Blessed 
Well.'  'Blessed  Well!  what  is  that?'  'I  don't 
know,  ma'am,  only  people  goes  there  to  pray.'  A 
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clump  of  trees  was  pointed  out  as  the  sacred  place. 
There  was  something  superstitiously  pleasant  in  the 
appearance  and  associations  about  this  well.  It  was 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago  since  Jesus,  '  weary  with 
His  journey,  sat  down  on  the  well,'  and  the  woman  of 
Samaria  came  out  to  draw  water.  Here  was  a  spot 
where  thousands  had  knelt,  and  drank,  and  gone 
away  as  dark  as  they  came  ;  ignorantly  supposing  that 
some  saint  had  sanctified  its  waters.  As  I  was  musing, 
a  young  damsel,  '  fair  to  look  upon,'  like  Rebecca  of 
old,  with  a  large  brown  pitcher,  4  came  hither  to  draw.' 
I  saluted  her,  she  answered  pleasantly  in  Irish,  and 
after  filling  her  pitcher  walked  away.  Never  did  that 
living  water  of  which  Jesus  told  the  woman  of  Samaria 
look  more  precious  than  now ;  never  had  I  more 
ardently  desired  to  tell  a  benighted  traveller  '  the 
way,  the  truth,  and  the  life  ' ;  but  I  could  not  speak 
her  language,  neither  could  I,  like  Jesus,  have  told 
her  '  all  that  ever  she  did.'  How  many  of  these 
sincere  devotees  who  come  here  to  drink,  have  ever 
tasted  of  the  well  of  salvation,  God  alone  must  decide. 
A  large  stone,  with  a  wooden  cross  fixed  in  it, 
stands  at  the  head  of  this  well,  and  a  beautiful  tree 
waves  over  the  whole.  St.  Dagan,  we  are  told, 
blessed  this  water  some  hundred  years  ago ;  and  so 
efficacious  has  it  been,  that  cripples,  who  came  on 
crutches,  have  gone  away  leaping  and  praising  St. 
Dagan,  and  the  blind  have  been  made  to  see.  So 
infatuated  have  been  its  devotees,  that  the  Bishop 
has  thought  it  expedient  to  prohibit  its  resort,  as 
being  a  place  where  miracles  are  no  more  to  be 
expected.  I  made  my  way  to  a  cabin-door  through 
mud  and  filth  ;  here  a  woman  pointed  me  to  the 
house  of  the  great  man,  and  added,  '  Maybe  ye  are 
wairy,  and  would  like  to  sit  down  a  bit.'  I  gladly 
accepted  the  invitation,  and  followed  my  guide  into 
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the  small  cabin.  Here  were  two  men  sitting  upon 
a  table  in  a  corner,  an  old  man  smoking,  and  a 
wretched-looking  woman,  who  like  me  was  weary 
with  her  journey,  was  sitting  upon  the  ground.  A 
tub  of  potato-skins  and  water  stood  near  the  table, 
from  which  two  huge  matronly  swine,  and  eleven 
young  sucklings,  were  eating  their  dinner,  and  I,  in 
return  for  the  civility  shown  me,  could  do  no  less 
than  extol  the  beauty  of  the  little  boneens,  and  the 
fine  bulk  of  the  mother. 

*  Sir  Richard,'  said  the  old  man,  putting  his  pipe 
in  his  pocket,  '  will  sartainly  consider  your  case.  He 
is  a  good  man,  and  his  wife  is  a  kind  woman.*  With 
three  fine  potatoes  in  my  stomach,  and  thrice  the 
number  of  blessings  on  my  head,  I  departed  to  the 
4  great  man's  '  abode.  The  sea  was  dashing  against 
the  gravelly  beach  at  the  front  of  the  dwelling ;  an 
air  of  comfort  was  shed  around.  I  introduced  my- 
self, and  the  object  of  my  errand,  while  Sir  Richard 
peered  at  me  over  his  spectacles,  and  seemed  to  listen 
with  attention.  He  read  my  letter  of  introduction, 
and  returned  it  without  note  or  comment.  I  told 
him  of  my  difficulties,  and  asked  if  he  could  give  any 
information  as  to  whether  the  English  Government 
had  really  taken  the  liberty  to  open  and  retain  letters. 
He  looked  silently  upon  me,  with  a  gaze  which  seemed 
to  say,  '  I  wish  this  insignificant  woman  could  finish 
her  story,  and  let  me  return  to  my  lunch.'  '  I  may 
be  keeping  you  from  dinner,  sir.'  '  I  was  taking 
lunch,  madam  ;  my  dinner  hour  is  five.'  '  Do  you 
know,  sir,  and  will  you  tell  me  whether  you  think  this 
report  true  or  false  ?  '  No  answer ;  he  took  out  his 
watch  ;  I  understood  the  signal,  and  rose  to  depart. 
4 1  can  give  you  no  advice  on  this  subject.'  As  I  was 
going  into  the  hall,  he  said,  c  Maybe  you  would  take 
something  to  eat.'  c  I  am  not  hungry,  sir,'  replied  I. 
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My  heart  rejected  this  coldly  proffered  bread.  Then 
did  the  cabin  woman's  potato  look  doubly  valuable, 
and  I  blessed  God  that  He  had  left  some  poor  in  the 
world,  that  every  vestige  of  humanity  and  kind  feeling 
might  not  be  swept  from  the  earth.  I  had  travelled 
a  distance  of  twenty  miles  for  the  privilege  of  being 
treated  with  the  coldest  indifference  by  a  titled  gentle- 
man. Yet  I  was  not  sorry.  I  at  least  learned  some- 
thing. This  man  was  celebrated  for  his  urbanity  of 
manners  and  kindness  of  heart ;  a  few  kind  words,  if 
they  would  not  have  helped  me  out  of  my  dilemma, 
would  have  cost  him  but  little,  and  have  been  grateful 
to  me.  But  not  even  a  generous  look  could  be  gained, 
and  I  hoped  my  friends  would  see  that  this  boasting 
of  the  benevolence  of  great  men  is  often  but  boasting, 
and  whoever  follows  them  to  get  good,  will  generally 
find  himself  in  pursuit  of  an  ignis  fatuus,  which 
perchance  may  land  him  in  a  quagmire. 

I  sailed  back  over  the  enchanting  Blackwater.  The 
setting  sun  cast  a  mellow  light  on  tower,  castle,  ivied 
abbey,  and  tree;  and  the  vesper  song  of  the  bird,  seeking 
its  shelter  for  the  night,  had  a  soothing  effect  upon  my 
mind  after  my  zig-zag  pursuit  of  Irish  aristocracy. 

I  had  to  call  on  another  4  great  and  good  man,5 
living  near  Lismore.  He  was  a  Scotsman  and  a 
Presbyterian.  A  labourer  on  the  top  of  a  wall  called 
out,  4  The  master  is  at  dinner,  and  cannot  be  seen.' 
A  nurse  with  a  sweet  infant  in  her  arms  was  sitting 
upon  a  stile,  and  half  an  hour  was  beguiled  in  listening 
to  the  good  qualities  of  both  master  and  mistress,  till 
the  kind  girl,  eager  to  acquaint  the  hospitable  woman 
that  an  American  lady  was  without,  hastened  in,  and 
I  saw  her  no  more.  I  stopped  a  full  half-hour  for  the 
hospitable  mistress,  who  knew  I  was  in  waiting,  and 
then  went  away.  Not  a  cabin  in  all  Ireland  would 
have  treated  a  stranger  thus. 
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Lismore  was  in  high  glee,  for  O'Connell  was  liber- 
ated. One  of  the  newspaper  editors  who  had  been 
imprisoned  with  him  was  there,  and  bonfires  blazed 
in  various  places,  their  smoke  giving  to  the  tasteful 
little  town  the  appearance  of  a  reeking  furnace.  I 
hastened  to  the  bridge,  to  look  at  the  castle  of  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire.  It  is  situated  upon  an  elevated 
site,  overlooking  the  Blackwater. 

Three  miles  and  a  half  were  before  me,  and  night 
was  gathering  around.  So  absorbed  was  I  in  looking 
at  the  never-tiring  beauties  of  the  scenery,  and  so 
thick  were  the  hedgerows  with  tempting  blackberries, 
that  by  the  time  the  curtain  of  night  had  descended 
I  found  I  had  lost  my  spectacles  !  This  was  the 
ultimatum  of  all  the  vexations  of  yesterday's  chase 
after  a  '  Sir,'  and  to-day's  hunt  after  a  '  great  and 
good  man.'  These  spectacles  were  of  superior  ex- 
cellence, were  very  expensive,  and  had  been  selected 
in  New  York  as  peculiarly  suited  for  travelling.  They 
brought  every  distant  mountain  and  castle  in  bold 
relief  before  my  eye,  when  riding  in  a  car  or  coach. 
Now  I  found  it  was  truly  the  *  little  foxes  that  spoil 
the  vines.'  I  had  become  so  enchanted  with  the 
almost  supernatural  beauties  of  Ireland,  that  no 
troubles  could  sit  long  on  my  heart  while  looking 
upon  them  ;  but  this  consolation  was  gone.  I  sat 
down  upon  a  stone  to  think  what  I  should  do  next. 
I  was  in  a  thick  wood,  three  miles  from  Cappoquin. 
The  evening  was  still ;  the  noise  of  joy  and  gladness 
fell  upon  my  ear  from  the  town,  and  I  bent  my  steps 
towards  it.  The  light  from  bonfires  and  barrels  of 
blazing  tar,  drawn  by  noisy  boys,  was  glimmering 
through  the  trees.  Ireland  was  rejoicing  that 
O'Connell  was  free.  '  It 's  many  a  long  day  that 
we  have  been  lookin'  for  that  same  to  do  somethin' 
for  us,  but  not  a  ha'p'orth  of  good  has  come  to  a  cratur 
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of  us  yet.  We  're  aitin'  the  pratee  to-day,  and  not  a 
divil  of  us  has  got  off  the  rag  since  he  begun  his 
discoorse,'  said  a  peasant  woman  near  me,  not 
scrupulously  tidy  in  her  apron  or  cap.  Making  my 
way  through  the  crowd,  I  reached  the  whisky  lodging- 
house.  A  hearty  greeting  from  a  girl  who  was 
attending  at  the  bar,  was  sullenly  responded  to  by, 
4 1  Ve  lost  my  spectacles.'  c  And  you  've  seen  the 
good  man,  and  the  beautiful  church  of  Lismore.' 
4 1  Ve  seen  no  good  man.'  4  Oh,  the  cratur  's  weary  ! 
But  the  priest  '11  find  the  spectacles,  for  he  '11  cry  'em 
from  the  altar  next  Sunday.'  I  retired  amid  the  din 
of  rejoicing,  and  have  heard  nothing  of  priest  or 
spectacles  since. 

Wednesday,  17th  September. — I  left  my  lodgings 
before  five  in  the  morning  for  Kilkenny.  It  was  very 
cold  for  the  season.  I  knocked  at  the  door  of  the 
hotel,  and  was  answered  by  a  man  who  had  rushed 
from  his  bed  to  the  door  half-clad,  with  hair  erect, 
demanding  in  surly  tone  who  was  there,  and  what 
was  wanted.  '  The  car,  sir.'  c  The  car  don't  come 
till  half  after  five.'  '  I  '11  step  in  if  you  please,  sir, 
and  wait.'  '  You  won't.'  '  What  shall  I  do,  sir  ?  ' 
4  Go  back  where  you  came  from.'  '  The  door  is 
locked,  and  the  servants  in  bed,  and  I  could  not  get 
in.'  '  Then  stay  out  of  doors,'  he  shouted,  and  shut 
the  door  rudely  upon  me. 

I  was  obliged  to  keep  walking,  for  it  was  very  cold, 
and  no  smoke  yet  ascended  from  cottage  or  cabin. 
Upon  a  distant  green  hillock  a  little  smoke  was  slowly 
winding  up  ;  going  to  it,  I  found  it  was  a  stump 
smouldering  out  its  last  dying  embers  for  the  honour 
of  O'Connell.  Seating  myself  beside  it  upon  my 
carpet-bag,  and  stirring  it  with  my  parasol,  I  begged 
it  to  give  one  cheer  more  for  the  long  life  of  him  for 
whom  it  had  been  blazing,  and  the  warmth  of  one 
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who  was  well-nigh  freezing.  A  ragged  labourer  ap- 
proached to  light  his  pipe.  '  And  sure  what  brings  ye 
here  so  airly,  lady  ?  ' 

'  The  civility  of  your  innkeeper,  sir.5 

'  The  innkeeper,  ma'am,  is  a  woman  of  dacent 
manners,  and  wouldn't  trate  ye  so  ;  it  was  the  vaga- 
bond of  a  son  she  keeps  about  her.' 

1  And  what  has  this  decent  woman  been  doing  these 
twenty  years,  that  she  has  not  taught  this  vagabond 
son  some  of  her  good  manners  ?  ' 

'  Faith,  that  I  can't  tell,  and  by  your  tongue  ye 
must  be  a  stranger  in  the  country.' 

The  horn  of  the  carman  summoned  me  from  the 
company  that  had  gathered  around,  one  of  whom 
called  after  me,  c  And  do  ye  think  we  will  have  the 
Repale  ?  ' 

'  I  could  wish  that  the  next  stump  by  which  you 
light  your  pipe  might  be  kindled  to  celebrate  the 
jubilee  of  your  freedom.' 

It  was  affecting  to  see  how  the  hearts  of  these  poor 
ill-paid  labourers  were  everywhere  intent  on  that  one 
object,  Repeal.  They  feel  daily  more  and  more  the 
iron  hand  that  crushes  them  ;  and  were  it  not  that 
Father  Mathew  has  sobered  them,  and  O'Connell  is  en- 
joining '  peace,  peace,'  their  forbearance  would  cease. 

The  sun  was  now  rising  in  a  clear  sky.  Never  had 
I  been  so  willing  to  leave  a  spot  in  all  Ireland,  but  I 
grudged  them  my  spectacles.  I  had  scarcely  found 
a  comfort  in  Cappoquin.  The  father,  son,  and 
daughter  where  I  lodged  were  employed  in  repairing 
the  house,  and  selling  ardent  spirits  ;  and  though 
occasionally  a  kind  wish  was  bestowed,  I  was  left  to 
carry  out  this  kind  wish  as  well  as  I  could.  But  this 
unlucky  visit  was  not  a  fair  specimen  of  my  tour 
through  Ireland  ;  and  even  here,  another  time  might 
have  been  quite  the  reverse. 
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I  might  call  on  Sir  Richard  with  a  fresher  trimming 
on  my  bonnet,  and  receive  a  kind  answer  to  my  in- 
quiries. The  door  of  the  estated  gentleman  might 
be  opened  if  the  hour  were  more  favourable.  I  might 
stop  at  the  same  house  when  it  was  undergoing  no 
repair,  when  the  carpets  were  laid  down  (for  they  told 
me  they  had  carpets),  and  I  might  call  at  the  door  of 
the  innkeeper  when  the  young  boor  had  risen  from 
his  lair,  when  his  hair  was  combed  and  his  face  shaven, 
and  he  might  give  me  a  complaisant  '  walk  in,'  and 
a  seat  by  the  fire  till  the  car  should  arrive.  These 
evils  I  determined  should  not  annoy  me  ;  but  oh, 
my  spectacles  ! 

At  seven  we  reached  the  flourishing  seaport  of 
Dungarvan. 

Here  two  Quakeresses  joined  the  car,  and  rode  to 
Clonmel,  and  certainly  they  were  proofs  that  woman 
is  sometimes  silent,  for  from  nine  till  three  they  sat, 
and  scarcely  uttered  a  word.  I  made  a  few  in- 
effectual efforts  to  talk  a  little  about  the  country,  but 
gave  it  up  as  hopeless.  The  Quakers  are  a  worthy 
people,  but  when  I  hear  of  the  poor  labourers  reaping 
down  their  fields  for  a  shilling  a  day,  I  cannot  but 
say,  '  One  thing  thou  lackest.' 

I  was  advised  to  avail  myself  of  Bianconi's  offer 
to  all  foreigners,  to  travel  upon  his  cars  free.  This 
Italian,  who  some  twenty  years  before  came  into 
Ireland  and  went  about  with  a  box  selling  trinkets, 
had  by  dint  of  industry  and  good  management 
become  rich.  When  he  commenced  his  cars,  he 
travelled  for  weeks  without  a  passenger ;  he  now 
owns  thirteen  hundred  horses,  and  cars  in  proportion, 
and  is  at  the  head  of  Ireland  in  this  department.  He 
was  at  this  time  mayor  of  Clonmel.  But  Bianconi 
refused  my  request,  and  his  clerk  told  me  frankly, 
that  if  I  had  come  to  see  the  poor  of  Ireland,  I  had 
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come  on  a  very  foolish  errand.  He  had  kept  me  wait- 
ing till  the  car  had  left. 

I  stayed  on  at  Clonmel  for  three  days.  Passing  one 
evening  through  the  churchyard,  I  saw  the  door  of 
the  church  open,  and  was  attracted  by  the  voice  of 
a  child  above  ;  following  the  sound,  it  led  me  to  a 
large  upper  chamber,  where  sat  a  man  reading  to  a 
tidy-looking  woman,  amusing  herself  with  a  child. 
This  man  was  sexton  of  the  church,  and  though  a 
Protestant,  did  not  seem  so  well  suited  with  all  the 
arrangements  of  that  body  as  most  of  them  were. 
The  weekly  meetings  were  kept  up,  he  said,  but  often 
only  three  attended. 

4  And  how  do  your  Catholic  brethren  and  you 
agree  ?  '  4  Very  well,5  said  the  woman  ;  '  we  find 
them  quite  obligin',  and  I  must  acknowledge  they  are 
a  more  humble  people  than  the  Protestants.' 

This  acknowledgment,  though  a  merited  one  so  far 
as  I  had  seen,  I  did  not  expect  from  that  source.  I 
had  seen  rich  Catholics  and  rich  Protestants,  and 
seen  them  both  similarly  circumstanced,  but  acting 
quite  differently  when  any  manifestations  of  either 
pride  or  benevolence  were  concerned. 

The  characteristics  of  an  Irishman  are  so  marked, 
that  whether  you  find  him  living  on  a  bog  or  in  a 
domain,  in  a  cabin  or  in  a  castle,  you  know  he  is  an 
Irishman  still.  His  likes  and  dislikes,  his  love  and 
hatred,  seem  regulated  by  a  national  standard.  One 
of  their  deeply  infixed  characteristics  is,  hatred  to 
stepmothers.  The  poor  victim  might  as  well  enter 
her  name  on  the  black  roll,  and  make  a  league  to 
become  a  witch  at  once,  as  to  undertake  this  crusade  ; 
for  indulgent  or  severe,  idle  or  industrious,  amiable 
or  unamiable,  she  is  a  stepmother  still. 

In  this  family,  one  of  these  victims  presided,  or 
rather  tarried  ;  and  the  very  atmosphere  of  the  house 
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seemed  to  whisper  stepmother,  wherever  a  child 
appeared.  A  daughter  of  seventeen  offered  to  accom- 
pany me  in  the  evening  to  the  well  of  St.  Patrick, 
two  miles  from  town,  but  this  hopeful  girl  was  not 
out  of  her  bed  till  eleven  in  the  morning,  and  when 
the  time  arrived  she  could  not  accompany  me,  '  she 
had  no  leisure  but  on  the  Sabbath.'  The  step- 
mother looked  significantly,  and  I  inquired  if  her 
daughter  had  any  business  which  was  pressing. 
'  She  lies  in  bed,  as  you  see,  taking  her  breakfast  after 
the  family  alone,  and  sits  till  dinner-time  ;  she  has 

nothing  to  do,  but  I  mustn't I  'm  a  stepmother,' 

giving  another  significant  look. 

I  went  alone  to  the  St.  Patrick's  Well,  and  was 
directed  as  many  different  ways  as  I  found  Paddys 
to  point  me.  At  length  two  boys  left  their  sport,  and 
conducted  me  back  over  a  wall,  and  showed  me  the 
winding  path  through  shady  trees,  down  a  declivity  to 
the  dark  solitude  where  the  sacred  well  was  sparkling. 

Everything  about  this  frequented  spot  is  calculated 
to  fill  the  mind  with  a  chastened  if  not  religious  awe. 
The  dark  wood  behind  the  old  stone  church,  the  ripp- 
ling of  the  little  brook,  the  ancient  stone  cross,  the 
seclusion  of  the  spot  chosen  for  a  place  of  worship, 
the  lateness  of  the  hour,  my  distance  from  the  land  of 
my  fathers,  and  the  thought  that  this  is  the  green 
spot  in  the  ocean,  where  have  figured  and  still  live  a 
people  unlike  all  others,  filled  my  mind  with  painful, 
pleasant,  and  romantic  ideas. 

The  first  object  I  beheld  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  at 
sunset,  when  I  had  gained  the  road,  was  an  old  woman 
with  a  sack  of  potatoes  on  her  back,  suspended  by  a 
rope  across  her  forehead.  The  whiteness  of  her 
hair,  the  deep  wrinkles  of  her  face,  the  sadness  of 
her  countenance,  and  her  feebleness  under  her 
burden,  so  affected  me,  that  never  had  the  miseries 
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of  Ireland  stood  before  me  in  so  broad  an  outline 
as  now. 

4  You  are  old,  madam,  to  be  carrying  such  a  heavy 
burden  up  a  hill  like  this.' 

*  Ould  and  wairy,  ma'am,  be  sure  ;    and  it 's  many 
a  long  day  the  good  God  has  been  puttin'  this  on  me. 
I  must  keep  a  little  cabin  over  my  head  to  shelter  a 
sick  gal,  who  has  this  six  years  been  on  my  hands, 
and  God  Almighty  don't  bring  her  yet.' 

'  And  have  you  any  more  children  ?  ' 
4 1  have  three  abroad.  I  don't  know  where.  They 
forget  their  ould  mother,  and  never  write  to  me.  I 
raired  six  of  them  after  the  father  died.  Two  are 
married  in  Ireland,  but  they  keep  away  ;  I  s'pose 
they  are  afeard  the  sick  one  would  want  something  if 
they  should  come.  I  kept  'em  all  to  school,  till,  like 
the  birds,  as  soon  as  they  could  fly,  they  left  the  nest.' 

*  And  do  you  have  any  bread  ?  ' 

4  Not  a  ha'p'orth,  ma'am,  but  potatoes  ;  sometimes 
the  girl  says  she  can't  swallow  'em  ;  and  when  I  get 
a  ha'p'orth,  it 's  a  sup  of  milk,  a  candle,  and  a  bit  of 
turf,  and  not  a  farthin'  can  I  spare  for  her.  Some- 
times she  says,  44  If  I  could  smell  a  little  tay,  how  it 
would  revive  me,"  but  I  can't,  no,  I  can't  git  her  a 
drop.  I  never  have  begged,  ma'am,  in  all  the  long 
days  of  distress  I  have  ever  had.'  4  Well,*  madam, 
your  days  on  earth  are  well-nigh  finished,  and  you 
are  nearly  home.'  4  Yes,  I  am  near  my  home,  but 
it 's  the  heart,  ma'am,  it 's  the  heart,  after  all ;  the 
prayers  don't  do  without  the  heart.  But  the  mighty 
God  have  mercy  on  a  poor  cratur  like  me,  it 's  all  I 
can  say.'  She  stopped  to  adjust  her  pack,  and  I  saw 
her  no  more.  The  reality  of  this  picture  of  patient 
suffering  needed  no  aid  of  the  imagination  to  make  it 
as  perfect  a  one  as  I  had  seen.  But  in  every  place  I 
go,  woman  is  made  a  beast  of  burden  ;  and  where 
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this  is  allowed,  and  men  are  not  paid  for  their  toil, 
no  legislation  can  elevate  a  people. 

I  turned  aside  into  a  little  chapel,  and  heard  a 
Baptist  minister  preach  a  sermon  to  five  auditors,  on 
the  righteous  dealings  of  God.  I  breakfasted  with 
him  in  the  morning ;  a  loaf  of  brown  bread,  butter, 
tea,  and  an  egg,  formed  his  repast.  This  simple 
breakfast,  which  may  everywhere  be  found  on  the 
tables  of  the  gentry,  is  quite  a  rebuke  on  American 
extravagance.  And  hard  as  is  the  fate  of  the  labour- 
ing man,  I  think  he  is  greatly  indebted  to  the  potato 
for  his  flow  of  spirits  and  health  of  body. 

This  clergyman  had  a  church  of  only  twelve,  but 
in  a  town  of  Quakers,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Pro- 
testants of  the  Established  Church,  who  had  occupied 
the  field  long  before  him. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

A  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  I  was  again  at 
Thurles  ;  and  next  morning  entered  a  nunnery, 
and  was  shown  all  the  apartments,  the  chapel, 
and  the  beautiful  garden,  which,  as  one  said,  '  is  all 
the  world  to  us ;  here  we  live,  and  here  we  are  as 
happy  as  we  can  be  in  this  life.'  '  I  hope  you  will  yet 
be  a  Catholic,'  said  one  kindly  to  me,  as  we  passed 
out ;  '  it  is  the  only  true  church.' 

They  have  a  school  of  girls,  many  of  them  Pro- 
testants. '  What,'  I  asked,  '  do  you  do  about  their 
religion  ?  '  *  Oh,  we  don't  interfere  with  that.' 

The  monks  have  a  school  of  boys,  who  are  taught 
all  branches  requisite  to  the  duties  of  life,  and  then 
apprenticed  to  places  where  they  still  keep  an  eye 
over  them.  If  any  are  ungovernable  after  the  third 
complaint  by  the  master,  the  monks  take  him  away, 
and  throw  him  upon  his  own  resources.  If  the  master 
is  too  severe,  he  is  removed  to  a  better  one. 

The  car  left  me  at  Thurles  at  two  o'clock,  and, 
leaving  my  carpet-bag,  I  set  out  to  walk  to  Urlingford, 
a  distance  of  ten  English  miles.  I  was  not  lonely, 
for  these  simple-hearted  people  came  out  of  their 
cabins,  and  walked  '  a  bit '  with  me.  One  said,  '  We 
have  a  neighbour  here  from  America.'  He  was  called 
from  a  field,  and  introduced.  '  I  have  a  great  par- 
tiality for  the  people  in  your  country,'  said  he,  '  but  I 
hate  their  cursed  slavery,  and  left  on  that  account. 
I  lived  with  a  planter  who  had  four  hundred  slaves, 
to  whom  he  gave  a  peck  of  corn  each  a  week,  and 
worked  and  whipped  them  hard.  I  could  not  bear  it, 
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and  left  him,  and  came  away.'  To  the  honour  of  the 
Pope,  be  it  said,  he  has  prohibited  slavery  in  the 
Church. 

When  I  returned  to  the  doctor's,  I  found  a  pale 
young  girl  of  nineteen,  who  had  come  there  with 
threatening  symptoms  of  a  decline.  She  possessed 
all  the  Irish  vivacity,  and  was  always  in  a  cheerful 
mood  ;  and  her  lively  song  and  merry  laugh  told  you 
that  her  heart  was  buoyant,  though  pain  often  held 
her  eyes  waking  most  of  the  night.  Her  voice  was 
sweet  as  the  harp,  and  often  when  I  heard  it  at  a 
distance,  could  not  persuade  myself  but  that  it  was 
a  flute.  She  had  stored  her  memory  with  the  songs 
of  her  country,  and  her  company  was  always  accept- 
able among  her  class  on  account  of  this  acquirement, 
as  well  as  her  powers  of  mimicry.  She  would  screen 
herself  from  sight  behind  some  curtain,  and  go 
through  a  play,  performing  every  part,  and  sing  with 
the  voice  of  a  man  or  a  woman  as  the  case  might 
require.  One  night  she  had  been  amusing  us  in  this 
way,  when  she  appeared  from  behind  the  screen,  and 
a  marble-like  paleness  was  over  her  face.  I  said  to 
her,  '  I  fear  you  have  injured  yourself.'  She  answered 
not,  but  sat  down,  and  sang  4  The  Soldier's  Grave  '  in 
so  pathetic  a  manner,  that  I  wished  myself  away. 
They  were  sounds  I  had  heard  in  my  native  country, 
but  never  so  touching,  because  the  voice  that  made 
them  was  so  young,  and  probably  soon  would  be 
hushed  in  death.  Even  now,  while  writing,  I  hear 
her  sweet  voice  humming  a  tune  in  the  chamber  where 
she  sits  alone  in  the  dark.  She  is  of  humble  birth,  and 
her  mother  is  a  widow,  and  she  has  had  no  assistance 
of  education  to  raise  her  above  the  poorest  and  most 
ignorant  peasant ;  yet  nature  has  struggled,  or  rather 
genius,  through  many  difficulties,  and  placed  her  where, 
even  now,  she  appears  to  better  advantage  than  many 
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who  have  been  tolerably  educated  ;  but  the  flower  is 
apparently  drooping,  and  must  soon  fall  from  the 
stem.  Yet  she  will  laugh  and  sing  on,  even  when 
those  about  her  are  weeping.  Last  evening,  a 
dancing- master  came  in  with  a  little  son,  each  with 
a  fiddle  ;  and  the  music  and  dancing  commenced. 
Mary  (for  that  is  the  invalid's  name)  was  asked  to 
dance,  and  complied  ;  and  with  much  ease  and  grace 
performed  her  part.  This  no  doubt  she  would  not 
hesitate  to  do,  while  her  feet  could  move,  did  she 
know  there  was  but  a  week  between  her  and  the  grave. 
From  childhood  she  has  been  taught  to  practise  it, 
till  it  is  interwoven  in  her  very  nature,  and  has  become 
part  and  parcel  of  herself. 

A  car  and  driver  were  provided  to  take  me  twenty 
miles  to  Roscrea,  free  of  expense.  4  You  will  come 
back  to  us,'  said  the  doctor  and  his  wife,  '  and  you 
shall  always  find  a  welcome  home,  and  wish  we  could 
do  better.'  They  manifested  no  fear  about  my  hereti- 
cal Protestantism,  though  I  talked  freely,  and  read 
the  Scriptures  in  their  hearing  many  a  time.  They 
conducted  me  to  the  Protestant  church,  showing  me 
the  way,  and  then  turned  to  go  to  their  own.  I  felt 
that  their  liberality  in  opinion  and  conduct  to  a  com- 
plete stranger  was  quite  a  rebuke  on  many,  who  profess 
the  guidance  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  teaching  of  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

Protestants,  Catholics,  and  Methodists  have  their 
churches  at  Roscrea,  and  I  was  told  that  tolerable 
good  feeling  exists  among  them  all.  Being  detained 
by  rain  in  the  house  where  I  lodged,  I  had  oppor- 
tunity to  see  a  little  more  of  domestic  life  in  a  Pro- 
testant whisky -house.  The  old  lady  had  some  higher 
notions  of  cleanliness  than  all  her  Irish  neighbours, 
saying  she  had  caught  them  by  travelling  in  England. 
She  was  lame  ;  but  for  the  poor  servant's  sake,  I 
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could  have  wished  the  lameness  were  in  her  tongue. 
This  servant  she  employed  for  the  paltry  sum  of  four 
shillings  a  quarter,  leaving  her  to  make  out  the  re- 
mainder by  the  low  practice  of  begging  from  lodgers 
and  guests.  The  girl  was  young,  unused  to  service, 
and  '  tremblingly  alive  '  to  please  her  mistress,  but 
never  succeeded.  This  woman  was  Solomon's  *  con- 
tinual dropping  in  a  very  rainy  day.'  It  was  cold  and 
wet ;  I  could  not  stay  in  a  fireless  room,  and  was 
obliged  to  see  all  that  passed.  When  any  one  called 
for  a  dram,  lame  as  she  was,  with  a  soft  voice  and 
happy  smile,  she  would  hobble  to  the  whisky  room, 
and  fill  a  glass. 

The  next  day  was  the  Sabbath,  and  I  inquired  for 
the  clean  Testament  which  the  good  woman  had  told 
me,  the  day  previous,  had  always  been  kept  clean. 
It  was  locked  in  a  drawer,  and  the  good  man,  after 
considerable  fixing,  prepared  the  key,  and  produced 
the  tidy-kept  book.  It  certainly  spoke  well  for 
cleanliness,  for  a  leaf  had  not  been  ruffled,  nor  a  page 
sullied  by  the  wicked  finger  of  man  or  woman.  It 
had  been  as  securely  kept  as  the  Roman  Catholic  man, 
in  a  neighbouring  parish,  told  me  he  kept  his — he 
4  tied  a  string  about  it.' 

Among  the  crowds  that  returned  from  early  Mass, 
was  an  old  woman  of  one  hundred,  quite  sprightly, 
who  goes  every  morning  early,  sitting  on  the  gallery 
steps  ;  and  as  passengers  go  in,  they  drop  a  little  into 
her  hand.  I  found  many  old  people  in  this  town, 
as  well  as  in  all  towns  I  had  visited  in  Ireland  ;  and 
not  in  any  case  had  I  found  one  who  had  lost  his 
faculties. 

I  went  to  the  Protestant  church  alone. 

The  sermon  was  a  charity  one,  and  the  introduc- 
tion an  encomium  on  the  Christianity  of  the  English 
Church;  her  disinterested  benevolence,  that  was 
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particular  to  gather  her  own  brood,  yet  was  willing 
also  that  all  should  have  the  benefits  of  her  wings ;  so 
that  all  denominations,  though  not  of  her  church, 
received  bountifully  of  her  kindness.  Some  wicked 
intruder  whispered  in  my  ear,  that  moment,  '  tithes  ! 
tithes  !  take  all  the  poor  unbeliever  has  ;  but  pay  me 
tithes.'  He  ended  this  sermon  beautifully  and  scrip- 
turally  by  saying,  that  nothing  at  the  last  day  would 
be  accounted  as  benevolence,  but  what  was  attended 
with  self-denial.  The  landholders,  he  said,  would 
have  a  great  account  to  give  ;  for  his  part,  he  would 
rather  be  a  beggar  than  be  rich,  and  have  a  heart  to 
join  house  to  house  and  field  to  field,  instead  of  giving 
to  the  poor,  and  4  dispersing  abroad.'  Excellent 
theology  !  if  '  MENE  TEKEL  '  be  not  written  on  the 
practice. 

I  stayed  for  a  time  with  a  woman  who  belonged  to 
the  society  of  Christian  Brethren  ;  they  seemed  to 
understand  the  gospel  principle  of  treating  strangers 
better  than  many  who  are  sitting  under  the  teaching 
of  learned  theologians.  '  I  have  stayed,'  she  said, 
4  in  the  Protestant  church,  which  had  the  "  form 
without  the  power,"  till  I  could  stay  no  longer.'  She 
visited  with  me  in  the  houses  of  those  of  like  faith, 
whom  I  found  very  spiritual ;  but  I  fear  in  danger  of 
running  into  the  same  error  that  others  in  America 
of  their  belief  have  done,  viz.  that  of  being  so  afraid 
of  the  law,  as  having  no  law  at  all.  Father  Mathew, 
they  said,  had  been  a  great  curse  ;  because  all  he  did 
was  under  the  law  ;  and  they  really  regretted  he  had 
ever  been  among  them.  I  was  severely  rebuked  for 
wishing  to  see  him  ;  as  a  Christian,  I  should  have 
nothing  to  do  with  him. 

Had  I  never  seen  the  hydra-headed  monster, 
bigotry,  before,  I  should  have  put  myself  on  the  de- 
fensive. But  all  such  people  have  a  certain  race 
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to  run,  and  if  the  seeds  of  saving  grace  are  sown  in 
their  hearts,  this  grace  will  sooner  or  later  break  oh* 
the  fetters.  I  said  no  more  of  Father  Mathew,  but 
went  to  hear  him  two  days  in  succession. 

Friday. — Calling  in  at  the  house  of  an  Englishman, 
an  extensive  brewer,  two  miles  distant,  I  found  him 
in  his  parlour,  with  a  well-dressed  sister  from  London, 
and  was  introduced  to  them  as  an  American  lady. 
'  I  never  saw  but  one  American  lady,'  said  the  sister, 
4  and  she  was  very  wealthy  ;  but  the  most  ignorant, 
unlearned  creature  that  I  ever  saw  that  was  well- 
dressed.'  '  Alas  for  my  ignorant  countrywoman  !  ' 
I  sighed,  l  and  will  you  tell  me  what  part  of  America 
was  her  residence  ?  '  '  Halifax,'  was  the  reply.  Her 
brother  seemed  mortified,  and  a  silence  ensued,  when 
it  was  broken  by  my  saying,  that  I  was  sorry  to  say 
all  the  British  colonies  were  in  a  pitiful  state  as  far  as 
education  was  concerned,  and  that  whoever  visits 
them  in  the  Canadas,  will  find  that  comparatively 
few  of  the  native  inhabitants  are  educated.  She  was 
silenced,  and  should  have  blushed  at  her  own  ignor- 
ance of  the  geography  of  the  country  ;  for  she  actually 
thought  Halifax  belonged  somewhere  in  the  United 
States.  I  am  truly  disgusted  at  so  much  national 
pride  as  is  everywhere  met  with  in  travelling,  and 
when  I  feel  any  for  my  own,  it  is  only  in  self-defence. 
The  conceited  boasting  of  those  who  never  read  any- 
thing but  a  prayer-book,  and  never  travelled  beyond 
the  smoke  of  their  own  chimney,  is  truly  annoying. 

Saturday  evening  a  funeral  passed,  and  I  joined  the 
procession,  and  followed  it  into  the  chapel  yard.  The 
coffin  was  gilded,  with  a  lid  put  over  like  a  band-box. 
I  expected  and  even  hoped  to  hear  the  Irish  howl ; 
for  when  the  corpse  was  let  into  the  grave,  the  poor 
old  widowed  mother,  who  had  crept  a  mile  from  the 
poor-house  on  her  staff,  to  see  him  buried,  fell  down 
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upon  her  face,  and  gave  the  most  piteous  cry.  Another 
old  woman  rushed  towards  her,  calling  out,  '  Stop,  ye 
are  goin'  to  do  what  nobody  does  now.  Get  up  and 
stop  the  bawlinV  She  was  pulled  up,  and  by  force 
dragged  away  to  a  seat,  and  told  peremptorily  by  a 
man  to  stop  her  crying.  '  Ye  can't  bring  him  back, 
and  what 's  all  this  bawlin'  about  what  ye  can't  do  ?  ' 

4  That  is  the  very  reason,  sir,'  I  said,  4  why  she 
weeps  ;  because  she  cannot  bring  him  back  ;  let  her 
give  vent  a  few  moments  to  her  grief,  and  she  will  be 
relieved.' 

Turning  to  her,  I  asked,  '  Is  this  your  only  son  ?  ' 
*  One  little  boy  I  have  with  me  in  the  poor-house, 
ma'am.  It  is  hard  for  mothers  to  see  their  children 
die.' 

She  was  calm  in  a  moment,  and  sat  pale  and  silent 
till  all  was  over.  The  daughter,  of  about  eighteen, 
took  the  sheets  with  which  the  coffin  was  carried,  into 
her  chequered  apron,  and  a  spade  which  had  covered 
with  earth  the  coffin  of  her  brother,  and  after  all 
kneeling  down  upon  the  ground  to  pray  for  the  soul  of 
the  departed  a  few  moments,  they  went  silently  away. 

At  eight  o'clock  the  next  morning,  and  again  at 
twelve,  Father  Mathew  gave  stirring  discourses  on 
the  importance  of  temperance,  proving  from  Scripture, 
as  well  as  from  facts,  the  sin  of  using  ardent  spirits. 
The  concourse  was  immense,  so  that  they  '  trode  one 
upon  another.'  His  simple,  unaffected  manner  carries 
the  evidence  of  sincerity  and  integrity  with  it.  His 
unabating  zeal  is  beyond  all  praise  ;  yet  at  this  late 
hour  do  I  hear  his  name  traduced  by  his  countrymen, 
who  are  ascribing  his  object  to  a  political  one.  Yet 
among  all  his  traducers  not  one  can  be  found  who  is 
an  abstainer,  whether  he  took  the  pledge  from  him  or 
from  some  other  one ;  and  I  should  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  in  all  Ireland  he  has  no  enemies  among  the 
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teetotalers  ;    few  among  the  drunkards  ;    but  many, 
many,  among  the  moderate  drinkers. 

Monday  morning  he  was  again  at  the  chapel,  with 
hundreds  of  children  urging  their  way,  who 

'  plucked  his  gown  to  share  the  good  man's  smile. ' 

Some  of  the  little  ones  he  took  in  his  arms  ;  on  all 
heads  he  put  his  hand,  within  his  reach.  I  ascended 
the  gallery,  and  enjoyed  an  undisturbed  view.  A 
large  circle  was  formed  ;  in  the  enclosure  of  this  circle 
were  the  children,  kneeling  down,  clasping  their 
hands,  and  lisping  the  pledge.  Those  who  could  not 
speak  were  carried  in  the  arms  of  their  mothers,  and 
they,  kneeling,  repeated  the  pledge  for  them.  Many 
a  little  one,  when  rising  from  its  knees,  did  he  raise  in 
his  arms,  kiss  and  bless  it,  then  send  it  out  from  the 
ring.  Three  hundred  that  day  took  a  pledge  to 
abstain  from  the  use  of  tobacco  in  all  forms.  This 
dirty  article  he  ridiculed,  and  begged  of  mothers  to 
abstain  from  the  shameful  practice.  Among  all  the 
motley  group,  not  one  child  was  heard  to  cry  through- 
out the  day,  and  they  might  continually  be  seen 
crawling  on  all  fours,  pushing  their  heads  through 
the  mass,  to  take  the  pledge,  or  make  their  way  out 
from  the  circle.  One  little  child  of  but  two  years  and 
three  months,  when  she  took  it,  pushed  her  blue 
bonnet  through  the  crowd,  sprung  to  her  feet,  mur- 
mured in  a  sweet  tone,  '  Fadder  Matty,'  running  about 
the  chapel,  nor  could  she  be  stopped.  She  was  caught 
up,  and  when  her  name  was  asked,  it  was  '  Fadder 
Matty,'  till,  by  this  continual  chatter,  she  so  attracted 
the  attention  of  all,  that  she  was  carried  from  the 
chapel,  and  the  song  was  heard  till  it  died  in  the 
distance. 

A  few  moments  before  four,  the  assembly  broke  up, 
and  mothers  and  children  ran  after  the  good  man,  the 
mothers  crying,  '  The  baby,  plase,  wants  the  pledge.' 
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This  was  a  day  of  great  triumph  to  Father  Mathew. 
*  My  hope,  my  strong  hope,'  he  said,  '  is  in  the  chil- 
dren ;  they  never  break  the  pledge  ;  and  if  the  rising 
generation  can  be  saved,  the  great  work  will  be 
accomplished.' 

I  had  heard  much  of  this  man  in  my  own  country, 
but  here  I  saw  him,  and  must  acknowledge  he  is  the 
only  person  of  whom  I  had  heard  much  praise,  who 
ever  exceeded  the  expectation  given. 

At  night  I  had  full  proof  of  Irish  merriment,  illus- 
trated by  half  a  dozen  young  men  from  the  country, 
who  had  come  into  town  to  assist  a  man  in  digging  his 
potatoes.  The  dancing  and  singing  were  so  boisterous, 
that  they  shook  the  cabin,  and  reached  the  ears  of 
most  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  supposed  they  must 
be  intoxicated.  But  all  were  teetotalers,  and  had  not 
taken  a  drop  ;  yet,  having  nowhere  to  sleep  in  the 
town,  they  never  relaxed  during  the  night,  and  the 
morning  found  them  still  in  the  same  heart,  though 
they  had  worked  hard  the  preceding  day,  and  eaten 
nothing  but  potatoes.  An  Irishman,  to  whom  the 
circumstance  was  related,  answered,  '  The  Irishman's 
merriment  begins  at  his  christening,  and  ends  only 
when  he  has  been  well  waked.'  It  is  even  so. 

I  was  about  departing  for  Galway,  in  hopes  of 
finding  some  money  in  the  post-office,  which  was  to 
be  sent  there  from  America.  I  had  but  four  shillings 
and  sixpence  left,  and  the  distance  to  Galway  was 
more  than  seventy  miles.  On  this  four  and  sixpence 
I  must  sleep,  and  eat,  and  ride,  unless  I  should  walk. 
Should  I  not  find  my  money  at  Galway,  I  must  walk 
back,  making  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  or  more. 

It  was  29th  October,  when  I  resolved  on  leaving 
Roscrea,  to  walk  to  a  Protestant  friend's,  five  miles 
on  my  way,  where  the  boys  were  to  have  the  lumpers 
prepared  some  mornings  before.  The  road  was  very 
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muddy  ;  rain  soon  began  to  pour ;  I  had  to  return. 
Sitting  down,  meditating  what  next  could  be  done, 
John  Talbot,  a  Quaker,  entered,  saying  he  had  engaged 
a  passage  on  a  car  of  a  friend,  who  would  carry  me  to 
the  spot  where  I  wished  to  call.  I  got  upon  the  car 
with  the  Quaker  and  his  lady. 

It  was  nearly  three  o'clock  when  I  reached  my 
destination,  and  made  my  way  to  the  cabin  through 
a  muddy  lane.  There  were  two  pigs,  two  dogs,  two 
cats,  and  two  batches  of  chickens  just  introduced 
upon  the  theatre  of  action,  enclosed  in  a  niche  in  the 
wall,  a  huge  pile  of  potatoes  had  been  poured  upon 
the  table  for  the  workmen  and  children,  a  hole  in  the 
mud  floor  served  for  the  pigs  and  poultry  to  take 
their  4  bit,'  wooden  stools  and  chairs  to  sit  down 
upon,  and  a  pot  not  inferior  in  size  to  any  farmer's  in 
Ireland,  made  up  my  environment.  This  was  the 
nice  family  whose  money  was  in  the  bank,  whose 
children  were  trained  by  a  superior  teacher,  and 
whose  virtues  wanted  no  finish  but  teetotalism.  I 
thought  I  saw  a  sly  look  from  the  Quaker,  and  a 
meaning  reciprocation  from  his  spouse,  when  I  was 
extolling  the  farmer  on  the  car. 

When  my  thoughts  were  a  little  collected,  I  said, 
4  Well,  my  boys,  the  lumpers  I  see  are  ready.'  '  They 
are  for  the  workmen  ;  father  and  mother  are  gone  to 
Birr,  and  won't  be  home  till  nine  o'clock.'  Birr  was 
the  place  I  had  hoped  to  see  before  I  slept ;  but  it 
was  now  three  o'clock,  the  road  quite  muddy,  and 
the  lumpers  were  not  for  me,  and  the  father  and 
mother  gone.  I  resolved  to  test  more  fully  the  kind- 
ness of  the  Quaker,  and  entered  his  gate.  c  Thee  had 
better  stop,  and  rest  thee  till  to-morrow ;  and  then 
see  thy  friends.'  It  was  most  thankfully  accepted. 
It  would  be  useless  to  say  that  neatness  and  comfort 
abode  here  ;  the  good  housewife  made  her  own  bread, 
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and  baked  it  as  bread  should  be  baked.  They  were 
Quakers,  and  that  one  word  in  every  nation  comprises 
all  this.  A  supper  of  comfort,  with  fresh  apples  upon 
the  table — the  first  I  had  seen  on  a  table  in  Ireland — 
a  cheerful  fire,  and  clean  bed,  made  me  almost  forget 
that  a  wide  ocean  separated  me  from  home.  But 
another  day  was  in  prospect ;  this  day  arrived,  and 
taking  my  breakfast  at  seven,  I  hastened  away,  about 
nine,  again  to  the  thrifty  farmer's. 

The  night's  rest  had  made  no  improvement  in  the 
cabin  ;  the  keepers  of  it  had  returned,  but  so  refined 
had  they  become,  that  the  master,  who  was  standing 
bolt  upright,  as  if  to  guard  the  hole  of  the  floor  where 
the  pigs  breakfasted  (for  he  was  near  it),  told  me  as 
soon  as  I  said,  '  Good  morning,'  that  the  *  mistress 
was  out ' ;  and  so  she  was,  for  I  saw  her  slide  into  a 
little  room  back  of  the  outer  door,  as  I  entered.  A 
short  good-morning  ended  the  call. 


CHAPTER  IX 

BIRR  was  the  residence  of  Lord  Rosse  and  his 
telescope,  and  here  I  had  hoped  to  have  a  feast 
of  some  other  worlds  of  lights  but  this,  on 
which  I  had  so  long  figured  to  so  little  advantage. 
It  rained  as  I  entered  the  town,  and  turning  into  a 
neat  little  cottage,  was  welcomed  by  the  cleanly 
master  and  mistress,  who  are  Roman  Catholics,  and 
was  invited  to  eat,  and  then  they  directed  me  to  a 
Protestant  lodging-house.  I  say  Protestant,  because 
the  Catholics  knowing  me  to  be  one,  generally  selected 
this  sort,  supposing  I  should  be  better  pleased.  They 
told  me  the  people  were  kind  and  respectable  ;  this 
was  true,  but  the  rooms  were  dark  and  without  floors, 
and  two  enormous  hogs  which  were  snoring  in  an  ad- 
joining closet  were  called  out  to  take  their  supper  in 
the  kitchen.1  It  was  a  doleful  night,  and  in  the 
morning,  after  taking  some  potatoes,  and  asking  for 
my  bill,  fourpence  was  the  answer.  I  paid  her  more. 
The  morning  was  dark  ;  the  rain  poured  fast.  At 
six  a  hearse  passed,  bearing  the  corpse  of  the  son  of  a 
distiller,  who  fell  from  his  horse,  and  was  killed,  when 
intoxicated.  The  keeper  of  the  lodgings  remarked, 
that  he  had  seen  the  father,  and  twelve  sons  grown 
to  manhood,  in  church  together.  Seven  of  these  sons 
have  died  by  intemperance.  Are  whisky-making, 
whisky-selling,  and  whisky-drinking  attended  with  a 
blessing  ? 

1  A  cabin-keeper  near  Roscrea,  who  kept  her  pigs  in  the  room,  told 
me,  '  An'  throth,  ma'am,  I  'd  take  him  into  my  bed  wid  me,  if  he  'd 
thrive  any  better.'  The  bed  was  curtained  and  her  cabin  was  clean. 
—(Note  by  A.  N.) 
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I  set  off  in  the  heavy  rain  to  find  the  house  or  castle 
of  a  rich  man,  who  was  considered  a  great  eccentric. 
He  was  owner  of  three  domains,  but  had  put  on 
a  frieze  coat  and  brogues,  and  literally  condescended 
to  men  of  low  estate  in  dress  and  equipage.  He  had 
taken  many  orphans  into  his  house,  and  provided  them 
with  food  and  clothing.  When  I  reached  his  dwelling, 
my  clothes  were  profusely  drenched.  He  was  not  at 
home.  I  asked  the  housekeeper  if  I  might  step  in  till 
the  rain  should  abate,  and  dry  my  clothes.  She 
allowed  me  to  do  so.  As  the  rain  continued,  an  in- 
vitation to  stop  over-night  was  not  needed  a  second 
time.  A  fire  was  made  in  a  parlour,  where  no  carpets 
or  supernumeraries  met  the  eye.  Tea,  bread,  and 
butter  were  offered,  and  the  housekeeper  made  every- 
thing pleasant.  She  had  embraced  the  principles  of 
her  master,  who  had  taken  her,  when  but  two  years 
old,  begging  her  from  a  widowed  mother,  who  was 
embarking  for  England.  He  had  been  a  father, 
indeed,  she  said,  and  the  care  of  the  house  was  en- 
trusted to  her. 

I  slept  in  peace  and  comfort,  and  thanked  God  that 
in  Ireland  one  rich  godly  man  could  be  found,  who 
called  all  mankind  his  brethren. 

In  the  morning  I  went  on  my  way.  The  rain  had 
deluged  the  country  the  preceding  night ;  and  many 
a  poor  cabin  was  swept  away  with  the  miserable 
furniture,  and  the  affrighted  inmates  had  fled,  with 
their  children  in  their  arms,  naked  as  they  were,  from 
their  beds  of  straw. 

The  lawn  containing  Lord  Rosse's  telescope  was 
open,  and  the  old  lady  who  presided  in  the  lodge  asked 
me  to  go  through  the  grounds,  which  were  free  to  all. 
But  clouds  obscured  the  sky,  so  that  not  one  gaze 
could  I  have  through  that  magnificent  instrument. 
The  pipe  is  fifty-two  feet  in  length,  and  six  and  a  half 
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in  diameter.  The  earl  is  mentioned  as  a  man  of  great 
philanthropy,  and  much  beloved  by  the  gentry  and 
poor. 

Sabbath. — Heard  the  Baptist  minister  preach  to  an 
audience  of  five,  and  he  likewise  broke  bread  to  three. 
He  observed,  when  he  went  out,  that  he  felt  it  his 
duty  to  keep  the  light  burning,  the  more  so,  as  there 
were  but  a  few  tapers  kindled  in  the  island.  In  the 
intermission,  heard  a  sermon  in  the  neat  Methodist 
chapel,  and  that  day  and  evening  heard  four  good 
sermons.  At  one  house  I  heard  a  convert  from 
Popery  relate  his  exercises  of  mind.  A  few  others 
had  renounced  the  doctrines,  and  united  with  Pro- 
testant churches.  The  priest  at  whose  chapel  he 
attended  had  left  also,  and  become  a  Presbyterian 
preacher.  It  was  remarked  by  a  Presbyterian  clergy- 
man, that  when  any  become  converts  from  that 
church,  they  are  the  most  spiritual  Christians  of  all 
others,  and  we  must  take  great  strides  to  keep  up 
with  them. 

4>th  November. — Early  on  foot  towards  Ballinasloe. 
The  sun  rose  most  beautifully  ;  poor  labourers  were 
going  to  their  work,  smoking  or  singing,  their  tattered 
garments  but  an  apology  for  clothing.  On  the 
muddy  path  before  me  a  little  girl  of  eight  years  old, 
who  was  seated  on  a  car,  driving  an  ass,  hummed  a 
monotonous  tune  ;  and  going  to  her,  I  said,  4  Good 
morning,  little  girl.5  '  Good  morrow  kindly.'  *  Will 
you  let  me  put  my  basket  on  your  car  ?  '  'I  will, 
ma'am.5 

The  manner  which  the  children  of  the  peasantry 
answer  any  question  is  quite  pleasant.  They  never 
say  '  yes  '  or  '  no  '  ;  but '  I  have  not,  ma'am,'  '  I  will, 
ma'am,'  '  I  do,  ma'am  '  or  4  do  not,  ma'am,5  etc. 

In  a  neat  little  cottage  I  had  a  snug  little  room  on 
the  first  floor,  with  a  nicely  curtained  bed,  a  turf  fire, 
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two  candles,  and  some  crisped  potatoes,  and  all  for 
the  bill  of  fourpence.  When  I  was  in  quiet  possession 
of  all  these  enjoyments,  I  thought  of  the  different 
reception  I  had  met  with  from  the  rich  and  great,  and 
sent  up  a  prayer  that  I  might  be  cured,  effectually 
cured,  of  putting  myself  in  the  power  of  the  proud, 
the  ignorant,  yes,  the  ungodly  world  to  abuse  me — 
to  trifle  with  every  feeling  of  my  heart,  which  natur- 
ally inclines  me  to  be  credulous — be  content  instead 
with  the  resources  God  has  supplied  me,  without 
running  to  silly  worms  for  aid  which  I  can  do  without. 
Why  not  turn  to  the  God  within  me,  and  there  seek 
that  honour  which  comes  from  above  ?  Give  me 
truth,  justice,  and  integrity  for  my  letters  of  intro- 
duction, and  I  will  ask  no  more.1  Early  in  the  morn- 
ing, in  a  pleasant  if  not  happy  mood,  I  was  on  my 
way,  refreshed  with  rest. 

By  and  by  a  traveller  with  a  stick  and  bundle  in 
his  hand  saluted  me  with,  '  A  fine  day,  ma'am,  for 
walkin',  beggin'  your  pardon  ;  and  how  far  may  ye 
be  travellin'  ?  '  *  To  the  next  town,  sir.'  '  And 
that 's  the  way  I  'm  a  goin' ;  and  as  ye  seem  to  be  a 
stranger  (English,  I  s'pose),  if  I  can  sarve  ye  any  way, 
shall  I  take  yer  basket  ?  Ye  seem  to  be  light  on  the 
fut,  but  the  way  is  long  before  ye.'  '  It  may  trouble 
you,  sir,  as  you  have  a  bundle.' 

'  Not  at  all  at  all,  ma'am.  I  wish  'twas  twice  as 
heavy.  I  always  love  to  mind  strangers,  and  ye  '11 
see  all  the  Irish  so  entirely.  I  'm  a  gardener,  and 
goin'  to  Galway  to  be  a  steward ;  and  do  ye  go  to 
Galway,  ma'am  ?  I  '11  carry  your  basket  entirely, 
ma'am,  and  get  ye  a  good  lodgin'  place ;  sich  a  nice 

1  If  the  professed  Christian,  with  the  Bible  in  his  hand,  do  not 
know  his  duty  towards  the  stranger,  then  let  him  '  tie  a  string  '  around 
that  Bible,  and  go  into  some  mountain  cabin  where  the  Bible  has 
never  been,  and  there  take  a  lesson. — (Note  by  A.  N.) 
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body  as  ye  seem  to  be  must  feel  quare  among  strangers ; 
but  ye  've  nothin'  to  fear  in  Ireland.  Ye  may  travel 
all  night,  and  nobody  '11  touch  ye,  ma'am.'  I  did 
not  believe  it  then,  as  I  do  now,  for  I  had  not  travelled 
by  night  alone,  as  I  have  since. 

An  old  beggar-woman,  with  an  enormous  sack  of 
potatoes  under  a  ragged  cloak,  joined  us,  and  soon 
after  a  well-dressed  woman  carrying  her  shoes  and 
stockings  in  her  hand  ;  her  feet,  like  mine,  were 
crippled.  We  entered  the  narrow  and  muddy  streets 
of  Lough  rea  as  night  was  falling. 

The  man  conducted  me  into  an  apartment,  which 
looked  more  like  the  end  of  all  human  hopes  than  an 
abode  for  the  living,  and  had  I  been  in  any  other 
country  but  Ireland,  I  should  have  shrunk  back,  fear- 
ing I  had  entered  a  den  of  robbers.  The  grandmother, 
man  and  wife,  a  joyous  host  of  ruddy,  dirty  urchins, 
with  pigs,  and  stools,  filled  the  muddy  cabin  almost 
to  suffocation. 

4  And  can  ye  give  this  lady  here  a  clane  bed  ?  ' 

The  old  grandmother  said,  '  Our  beds  are  all  in  one 
room,  and  maybe  the  lady,  bein'  a  stranger,  she 
wouldn't  like  to  sleep  with  so  many  ;  and  while  she  's 
aitin'  a  pratee,  I  '11  go  and  seek  a  lodginV 

She  returned  with  good  tidings,  and  I  was  intro- 
duced to  my  new  lodgings,  a  little  different  from  the 
one  I  had  left,  but  not  in  the  best  keeping ;  but  I 
was  in  Connaught,  and  Connaughtmen  were  there. 
In  the  evening  I  observed  the  mistress  in  a  separate 
apartment  reading,  and  asked  what  she  had  that 
seemed  so  to  interest  her.  '  A  good  book,'  was  the 
answer.  Knowing  they  were  Roman  Catholics,  I  did 
not  think  it  was  a  Bible  ;  but  she  put  it  into  my 
hand,  saying  4  Have  you  read  this  ?  '  and  pointed  to 
the  miracle  of  the  loaves  and  fishes.  '  Will  you  read 
it  ?  '  she  asked.  I  did  so,  and  much  more  besides, 
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while  the  men  who  were  sitting  by  seemed  deeply 
interested.  One  poor  Connaughtman  was  in  gaping 
astonishment,  and  wondered  why  he  had  not  heard 
the  like  afore.  '  By  dad,'  said  he  to  the  landlord, 
4  and  why  didn't  we  never  hear  the  like  from  the 
praist  ?  '  The  landlord  being  one  step  in  advance 
in  intelligence,  and  a  little  piqued  for  the  reputation 
of  the  priest,  silenced  him  by  saying,  '  But  sure  we 
have,  and  a  great  dale  more.'  Some  five  or  six 
chapters  had  been  read,  when  the  Connaughtman 
suddenly  inquired,  '  And  do  ye  go  to  church,  ma'am  ? 
I  was  never  in  one  but  once,'  he  continued,  4  and  the 
divil  take  me  if  I  ever  get  cotcht  there  again.  Oh, 
musha,  had  ye  been  lookin'  at  me  there.' 

4  What  was  the  trouble,  sir  ?  ' 

'  The  life  was  scar'd  out  o'  me,  ma'am,  and  the 
heart  lept  up  to  the  mouth.' 

'  And  tell  us  what  so  frighted  you  ?  ' 

4  Why,  ma'am,  I  had  heard  of  the  old  English 
church  in  Galway,  that  it  had  images  and  sich  like, 
to  be  seen,  and  I  was  goin'  by  to  Mass,  and  see  the 
door  open,  and  thought  it  might  be  no  harum  to  peep 
in  a  little.  A  soldier  was  at  the  door,  with  a  soord, 
and  a  divil  of  a  leg  had  he  under  him  but  critches, 
and  when  I  had  but  just  got  behind  a  post,  peepin'  at 
a  picture  in  a  dark  corner,  a  man  in  black  bobb'd  up 
before  me,  his  tail  scrapin'  the  ground  behind  him, 
musha  me  !  I  can't  tell  how  long.  I  thought  it  was 
sartinly  the  Old  Nick,  and  I  run  here,  and  I  run  there, 
but  for  the  life  o'  me  I  darrint  run  back,  for  the  soldier 
with  the  soord  was  at  the  door,  and  he  would  strike 
me,  and  I  could  hear  the  black  man  draggin'  his  long 
tail  after  him.  I  sees  the  back  door  open,  and  made 
out  into  the  churchyard,  for  d'ye  see,  I  'd  ruther  be 
with  the  dead  than  with  the  livin',  and  I  skulked 
among  the  stones  till  I  found  a  place  to  dodge  out, 
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and  right  glad  was  I  to  get  off  with  the  life  in  me,  and 
by  dad,  ye  don't  find  me  in  a  church  again.' 

He  told  this  story  in  all  sincerity,  nor  could  he  be 
persuaded  but  that  the  sexton,  with  his  black  gown, 
was  the  Old  Nick  sent  to  frighten  him  for  entering 
the  church. 

7th  November. — A  market-day  in  Connaught.  One 
woman  had  purchased  a  pig,  and  fearing,  as  she  ex- 
pressed it,  the  pig  was  not  honest,  she  was  unwilling 
to  pay  her  money  till  she  had  kept  it  a  week,  to  prove 
its  soundness.  The  man  wanted  his  money,  and  she 
would  not  give  it,  unless  some  one  would  come  for- 
ward, and  testify  to  the  honesty  of  the  pig.  She 
appealed  to  the  man  of  the  house,  insisting  that  he 
should  be  bail.  '  That  I  won't  do,  ma'am ;  I  '11  not 
be  bail  for  the  honesty  of  the  pig.'  '  Well,  then,  the 
man  should  let  me  have  it  upon  trial,  and  I  'm  as 
honest  a  woman  as  there  is  in  all  Gal  way,  and  that  I 
can  show  any  day.'  The  clamour  grew  louder  ;  the 
man  was  forced  to  beg  pardon  for  some  rude  words 
he  had  used,  and  the  woman,  after  telling  him  his 
pardon  was  granted,  left  seven  shillings  till  the 
honesty  of  the  pig  should  be  proved,  and  took  her  pig, 
and  departed.  It  was  said  that  this  was  all  intrigue 
on  her  part,  to  have  the  use  of  her  money  as  long  as 
she  could. 

The  noise  of  the  Scripture-reading  the  preceding 
evening  had  gone  far  and  wide,  and  many  called  in  to 
ask  the  mistress  if  I  would  read  again.  This  was  un- 
expected, but  gladly  did  I  comply.  The  poor  simple 
men  often  exclaimed,  '  Why  did  we  never  hear  this  ?  ' 
Paddy,  the  master  of  the  house,  could  read  well,  and 
was  somewhat  skilled  in  debate,  and  the  Virgin  Mary 
was  introduced.  I  asked  him  if  he  believed  the 
Testament  I  had  in  my  hand  to  be  true.  He  said, 
4  Yes,  every  word  of  it.'  '  The  last  chapter  in  that 
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book  says,  "  Whosoever  adds  to  it,  God  shall  add  all 
the  plagues,"  etc.  Now  in  all  that  book  not  an  in- 
direct mention  is  made  of  any  adoration  that  must 
be  made  to  the  Virgin.'  The  wife  instantly  ex- 
claimed, 4  Now,  Pat,  what  have  you  to  say  ?  You  're 
sack'd,  you  're  sack'd,  and  I  'm  glad  of  it.'  When 
any  one  entered  to  stop  a  little,  she  would  repeat  it, 
saying,  '  Aw  !  you  could  not  answer  that,  my  lad.' 
Though  she  was  still  in  the  church,  yet  she  had  read 
and  thought  for  herself ;  and  could  multitudes  of 
these  people  be  taken  by  the  hand,  and  led  out  from 
the  machinery  with  which  they  are  surrounded,  they 
would  drink  in  with  eagerness  the  Gospel  of  life.  I 
related  to  them  stories  from  the  Bible  which  they 
had  never  heard  ;  yet  the  story  of  Calvary  was  well 
understood,  and  they  made  a  better  application  of  the 
Scriptures  they  did  know,  than  do  many  who  read 
them  daily. 

Friday. — Early  I  prepared  for  a  walk  of  eighteen 
miles  to  Galway.  The  road  was  muddy,  and  there 
was  quite  an  appearance  of  rain.  The  kind  people 
did  all  they  could  do  for  my  comfort.  Twopence  a 
night  for  lodging  was  the  stated  price  to  all.  I  was 
soon  joined  by  a  man  and  his  wife,  with  a  car,  riding 
alternately,  which  made  the  journey  slow,  and  they 
kindly  relieved  me  of  my  basket ;  and  I  walked  nine 
miles  with  tolerable  ease.  I  was  resting  upon  a  stone 
when  the  post-car  arrived,  and  offered  to  take  me  to 
Galway  for  a  shilling.  I  paid  it,  light  as  was  my 
purse,  and  reached  the  town  at  two  o'clock,  with 
half-a-crown. 

This  ancient  seaport  is  celebrated  in  history  for 
many  a  wonderful  tale.  It  is  not  an  inviting  city  for 
a  stranger,  on  a  muddy  day  ;  the  suburbs  are  wretched 
in  the  extreme,  and  not  in  all  Ireland,  Bantry  ex- 
cepted,  can  there  be  found  more  that  is  forbidding 
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to  the  eyes  of  strangers.  The  fishwomen,  who  are 
abundant  there,  are  coarse  and  ugly  in  their  looks, 
and  none  in  all  Connaught  could  exceed  them  in 
staring  ;  and  follow  me  they  would,  from  street  to 
street,  from  shop  to  shop. 

I  found  a  comfortable  lodging-house  in  some 
respects,  and  in  some  uncomfortable  ;  but  knowing 
that  slender  purses  must  not  put  on  airs,  I  went  to 
the  post-office  for  letters,  but  found  none.  Sixpence 
a  night  for  lodging  was  the  price,  and  find  my  own 
potatoes.  I  had  five  sixpences,  and  with  these  I 
must  make  my  way  back  to  Kilkenny.  I  had  no  fear, 
for  I  knew  all  would  be  right,  and  so  I  perambulated 
the  town,  and  saw  what  I  could  see,  enjoyed  what  I 
could  enjoy,  and  then  went  home  for  the  night. 

The  next  morning  I  walked  to  the  docks.  In 
Galway  I  never  went  alone.  A  man  or  two,  and 
perhaps  half  a  dozen  women,  would  be  in  comfort- 
able staring  distance ;  and  this  morning,  dreading 
the  repetition  of  yesterday's  annoyance,  I  went  early, 
but  a  Connaughtman  was  on  the  spot,  with  pipe 
and  dog ;  nor  did  he  leave  me,  nor  did  he  speak  to 
me,  nor  did  he  cease  staring  at  me,  when  the  position 
was  a  favourable  one.  The  docks  have  been  built  at 
immense  expense,  and  the  unfortunate  man  who 
pledged  himself  to  do  the  work  died  with  grief  at 
his  misfortunes.  A  few  solitary  masts  were  bowing 
gently  to  the  breeze,  only  mementos  of  Ireland's  dearth 
of  commerce.  This  ancient  harbour  has  been  the 
depot  of  many  a  vessel,  laden  with  instruments  of 
death  and  carnage,  to  lay  waste  the  fair  isle. 

Overlooking  the  harbour  is  the  oldest  burying- 
ground  in  Galway,  literally  crammed  with  the  dead. 
Throughout  Ireland,  in  every  large  town,  there  seems 
to  be  some  burying-place  which  has  peculiar  virtues, 
on  account  of  some  holy  man  or  men  having  honoured 
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it  by  their  bones.  The  opening  through  a  tumbling 
wall  was  free,  and  thither  I  repaired,  with  the 
Connaughtman  and  dog  in  pursuit. 

1  What  walls  can  guard  me,  or  what  shades  can  hide  ? "" 

I  had  chosen  this  early  hour,  before  seven,  that  I 
might  unmolested  enjoy  in  that  harbour  and  church- 
yard a  little  reflection,  where  staring  eyes  would  not 
settle  on  my  face,  or  smoke  of  tobacco  penetrate  my 
nose.  And  like  the  poor  affrighted  man  in  the 
church,  I  '  ran  here,  and  I  ran  there,'  and  dodged 
behind  the  tombstones,  but  could  not  escape  ;  he  was 
there,  bending  over  the  top,  in  full  gaze  upon  me  ; 
and  could  I  have  spoken  Irish,  and  told  who  I  was, 
and  what  was  my  errand,  as  I  had  often  done,  there 
might  have  been  some  hope  in  my  case.  I  left  the 
spot  in  vexation  and  despair,  and  he  left  it  too. 

I  would  not  join  in  all  the  ridicule  and  censure 
which  the  world  has  ever  been  ready  to  heap  on  suffer- 
ing Connaught.  There  is  good  sense,  there  is  wit, 
there  is  benevolence,  and  there  is  intelligence,  too. 
Even  in  many  a  smoky  hut  have  I  sat  down,  and 
been  profited  as  well  as  amused,  by  the  knowledge 
they  had  acquired,  and  their  manner  of  communi- 
cating it.  They  are  an  inquisitive  people,  and  if 
defeated  in  one  way,  will  resort  to  another.  I  was 
the  strangest  anomaly  that  had  ever  visited  them, 
and  as  I  could  not  speak  Irish,  what  could  not  be 
gained  by  talking  must  be  made  out  in  gaping.  I 
was  in  torment  '  for  a'  that.' 

On  my  return,  the  market  people  were  assembling, 
and  my  way  was  so  hedged  up,  that  in  the  fruitless 
effort  to  make  a  passage  out  in  the  right  direction,  I 
became  so  confused  that  all  points  of  the  compass 
were  alike.  Not  a  creature  would  budge,  for  they 
had  me  in  close  keeping,  and  would  lose  no  time  in 
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making  out '  the  cratur.'  When  I  was  free,  I  decided 
to  call  on  the  Presbyterian  clergyman,  of  whom  I  had 
been  told,  that  he  was  approachable,  and  knew  much 
of  the  country. 

I  had  no  letter  of  introduction,  and  felt  much  more 
independent  on  that  account.  Knowing  that  from 
humble  poverty  he  had  become  somewhat  affluent  by 
marriage,  and  lived  in  aristocratic  style,  I  knew  with 
such  that  the  forms  of  etiquette  must  be  most  strictly 
regarded,  and  was  careful  that  strings  and  pins 
should  all  be  in  their  proper  place.  After  a  long  and 
muddy  walk  the  lodge  belonging  to  the  clergyman 
introduced  me  to  a  fine  gravel  walk  leading  to  the 
mansion,  and  I  was  soon  knocking  at  his  ministerial 
door.  A  young  interesting  girl  opened  it.  I  handed 
her  my  card,  but  she  soon  returned  with  it  and  her 

master's  answer :  '  Mr.  says  he  has  nothing  to 

give  to-day.' 1  Disgust  and  indignation  struggled  a 
moment,  and  elevating  my  voice,  so  that  he  might 
hear,  I  said,  '  Say  to  Mr.  F.  I  did  not  come  to  ask 
charity,  but  a  few  questions,  which  to  me  were  im- 
portant.' '  Tell  the  woman  she  may  come  in,'  was 
the  prompt  reply.  The  woman  did  go  in,  and  found 
the  man  of  the  pulpit  sitting  near  a  table,  with  a  news- 
paper as  large  as  a  small  pocket-handkerchief  in  his 
hand,  a  dandy  watch-chain  hanging  in  dandy  manner 
about  his  neck,  slippers  on  his  feet,  and  dress  in  like 
accordance. 

His  wife  was  much  older  than  her  spouse,  and  what 
she  lacked  in  youth  and  beauty  was  imperfectly 
made  up  in  frippery.  Her  dress  was  a  crimson- 
coloured  satin,  a  gold  watch  was  glistening  at  her 
side,  and  pink  ribbons  were  about  her  cap,  neck,  and 
arms ;  but  to  her  credit,  be  it  said,  she  was  sewing. 

1  Whether  the  beggars  in  Galway  carried  cards,  when  they  solicited 
alms,  I  did  not  learn. — (Note  by  A.  N.) 
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The  fact  is  worth  naming,  because  it  was  the  first 
time  I  had  seen  in  the  country  a  fashionable  lady 
with  plain  sewing  in  her  hands.  As  I  looked  upon 
the  inmates  of  this  well-trimmed  parlour,  and  upon 
the  lord  especially  that  adorned  it,  I  said,  '  Can  this 
be  a  messenger  from  God,  to  announce  to  a  lost  world 
the  gospel  of  truth  ? 

"  Lay  not  careless  hands  on  skulls  that  cannot 
Teach  and  will  not  learn."  ' 

After  adjusting  himself  in  speaking  attitude,  he 
condescended  to  say,  4 1  will  answer  any  questions 
respecting  the  state  of  the  churches  you  may  ask.' 
He  spoke  of  the  poor  as  being  in  a  deplorable  state, 
and  the  wife  said  my  object  was  certainly  a  laudable 
one,  and  she  presumed  I  found  the  people  kind.  '  So 
much  so,'  was  my  answer,  4  that  I  had  sometimes 
thought  it  would  be  best  to  keep  them  so ;  for  when 
a  few  hundreds  were  added,  I  had  seen  them  almost 
entirely  divested  of  humanity,  if  not  of  common 
civility.'  My  good  parson  found  a  loop-hole,  for  he 
said,  '  Ah,  you  don't  know  the  poor  as  well  as  I  do ; 
they  are  cunning,  and  all  the  kindness  they  show  is 
to  get  favours.'  '  Not  so  had  I  found  it,'  I  could 
say,  '  for  when  they  saw  me  weary,  and  I  told  them 
my  journey  must  be  hastened  because  my  money  was 
well-nigh  spent,  then  was  the  time  when  they  doubled 
their  entreaties  to  detain  me,  without  charges.'  A 
few  months  before  this,  in  the  cabins  of  the  poor, 
this  man  could  be  found  reading  to  them,  and  kindly 
administering  to  their  wants.  He  was  then  poor, 
and  employed  as  a  Bible  reader,  c  and  now,'  said  the 
wife  of  a  curate,  4  he  can  only  afford  pennies,  where 
he  could  give  shillings  at  that  time.'  It  was  getting 
late  ;  I  talked  of  muddy  streets,  of  rain,  the  difficulty 
of  the  way,  the  many  hours  I  had  been  out — all  to 
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no  purpose;  his  pantry  would  not  unlock,  nor  did  a 
4  cup  of  cold  water  '  greet  my  lips.  I  left  wiser  than 
when  I  went,  and  the  next  day  heard  a  sermon  from 
this  same  man  on  Christian  benevolence,  expatiating 
on  its  importance,  and  its  benefits  to  the  soul.  His 
congregation  was  small,  and  part  of  them  were  soldiers 
in  military  dress,  with  the  weapons  of  death  standing 
by  their  side.  Certainly  the  Christian  Church  has 
got  a  very  supple  kind  of  religion,  if  these  warlike 
principles  can  find  a  shelter  in  it. 

On  my  return  to  my  lodgings,  I  saw  a  company  of 
men  assembled  in  a  square,  and  found  it  was  a  collec- 
tion of  poor  countrymen  from  distant  parts,  who 
had  come  hoping  on  the  morrow  to  find  a  little  work. 
Each  man  had  his  spade,  and  all  were  standing  in  a 
waiting  posture,  in  silence,  hungry  and  weary  ;  for 
many  had  walked  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  without 
eating,  nor  did  they  expect  to  eat  that  day.  Six- 
pence a  day  was  all  they  could  get,  and  they  could 
not  afford  food  on  the  Sabbath,  when  they  could  not 
work.  The  countenance  of  one  near  me  was  a 
finished  picture  of  despair,  which  said  clearly,  '  It  is 
done  :  I  can  do  no  more.'  I  three  times  halted,  and 
paused  to  speak  to  him,  but  could  not ;  as  soon  as 
I  met  his  countenance,  hunger,  wife,  children,  and 
despair  were  so  visible,  that  I  turned  away,  and 
could  only  say,  '  Good  God  !  have  mercy  on  poor 
Ireland.' 

My  landlord  told  me  later  that  every  week  the  poor 
creatures  are  coming  in  from  the  country,  and  often 
they  stay  two  days  without  eating,  watching  and 
hoping  a  chance  may  come  ;  and  sleep  where  they 
can  ;  and  then  most  of  them  go  away,  without  getting 
any  work. 

In  all  lodging-houses  I  had  found  that  a  single 
room  was  an  extra  privilege  scarcely  to  be  expected  ; 
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and  often  the  man,  woman,  and  children  would  be 
fixed  in  the  same  apartment,  with  one  or  two  tran- 
sient lodgers.  This  is  not  so  in  hotels.  In  this 
house  I  was  shown  to  a  chamber  where  were  two 
curtained  beds  ;  one  of  these  I  was  to  occupy.  Before 
retiring,  the  woman  said,  '  I  shall  sleep  downstairs, 
the  child  is  sick,  and  nobody  will  be  in  your  room  but 
John.'  '  Who  is  John  ?  '  I  asked.  '  My  old  man,' 
was  the  reply.  '  Your  old  man  !  Be  assured, 
madam,  I  shall  be  your  company  down  here  then.' 
4  That  you  don't ;  you  shall  have  a  good  bed  and 
room  where  you  can  rest.'  The  matter  was  settled 
by  telling  her  in  plain  English  I  would  not  go  into 
the  chamber.  As  a  penance,  I  was  put  into  a  con- 
fined room,  with  her  mother  and  sick  boy  across  the 
foot  of  my  bed,  bolstered  and  tucked  against  the  wall, 
so  that  there  was  no  danger  of  falling  out  or  off.  The 
poor  old  mother  was  dying  with  asthma,  and  could 
not  lie  down  ;  and  when  she  was  not  coughing,  her 
unearthly  breathing  so  frighted  me,  fearing  she  was 
in  death  agonies,  I  kept  calling,  c  Woman,  woman  !  ' 
(for  I  did  not  know  her  name).  When  she  was  cough- 
ing, she  could  not  sleep  ;  and  when  she  slept,  I  could 
not  wake  her.  Nothing  but  the  cough  could  do  it. 
Thus  two  doleful  nights  I  kept  my  eyes  waking,  not 
conscious  that  I  slept  at  all ;  the  third  night  I  slept 
a  little  from  downright  necessity.  But  complaining 
was  out  of  the  question  ;  there  was  an  empty  bed, 
and  the  wife  seemed  glad  to  punish  me  for  casting 
contempt  on  as  good  and  as  quiet  a  man  as  there 
was  in  all  Gal  way. 

Monday,  at  two  o'clock,  finding  my  letters  had  not 
arrived,  and  that  three  nights  had  made  quite  an 
inroad  into  my  half-crown,  I  saw  that  a  walk  to 
Urlingford  was  the  only  alternative.  The  kind 
woman  invited  me  to  stop  free  of  charge;  I  did 
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not,  and  the  mud  and  clay  made  me  almost  regret 
that  I  had  refused. 

A  young  student  from  Dublin,  who  was  lodging  in 
the  same  house,  accompanied  me  two  miles  out  of 
the  dreadful  suburbs,  which  for  filth  and  wretchedness 
exceeded  all  I  had  seen.  When  he  returned  me  my 
basket,  and  said,  '  You  will  reach  Oranmore  by  dark, 
if  you  hasten  (a  distance  of  about  two  miles  and  a 
half),  and  possibly  I  may  see  you  in  Dublin,'  I  had 
no  alternative  but  to  nerve  myself  for  what  was 
before  me.  Oranmore  I  had  never  seen  ;  I  might 
not  reach  it  till  dark  ;  and  then  a  lodging  !  I  dreaded 
this  most  of  all.  On  I  went,  sometimes  leaving  a 
shoe  in  the  clay,  till  at  sunset  the  little  town  was 
reached.  Two  applications  for  lodgings  were  refused, 
both  full ;  the  third  one  received  me.  But  when  I 
asked,  '  Will  you  give  me  a  clean  bed  ?  '  'I  had 
rather  have  two  men  than  one  woman,'  was  the 
answer ;  '  two  men  will  sleep  together,  and  make  no 
fuss  ;  but  women  are  always  finding  fault.' 

*  True,'  I  said,  '  we  always  find  it  so  in  New  York.' 
'  New  York  !  have  you  lived  in  New  York  ?  I  too 
was  there  six  years,  and  wish  I  was  back  again  ;  but 
my  husband  was  homesick,  and  would  not  stay.' 
Everything  was  now  reversed ;  I  might  stay  and 
welcome  as  long  as  I  would.  She  took  me  into  a 
snug  room,  and  said,  '  See  !  I  keep  my  beds  as  they 
do  in  New  York,  make  them  up  nicely,  and  leave  off 
the  sheets  till  a  lodger  comes,  and  then  give  him 
coarse  or  fine,  flannel  or  linen,  as  he  may  choose,  and 
you  may  have  which  you  like.'  Pat  came  in,  and 
made  me  as  welcome ;  and  we  talked  of  New  York 
to  our  hearts'  content.  c  I  was  a  fool,'  said  Pat, 
'  that  I  came  away.' 

This  was  truly  a  pleasant  evening  to  me,  and  the 
next  day  rain  kept  me  there,  much  apparently  to  the 
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gratification  of  the  kind  creature.  I  told  her  what 
a  fearful  purse  I  carried  :  '  and  I  'd  not  empty  it  of 
a  farthing,  if  you  had  a  million.' 

In  a  few  weeks'  travel  I  found  that,  when  I  stopped 
in  a  village  for  the  night,  and  wished  to  make  the 
most  of  my  visit,  nothing  was  necessary  but  to  call 
at  some  cabin,  tell  them  I  was  an  American,  and  had 
come  to  see  the  poor,  and  ask  them  to  direct  me  to 
a  good  lodging-house.  This  was  electricity  itself ; 
all  and  everything  that  could  be  done  would  be,  and 
by  the  time  the  lodging-house  was  found,  the  fame 
had  reached  through  the  little  hamlet,  and  a  levee 
was  on  the  spot  in  a  few  minutes.  So  in  Oranmore  ; 
but  the  good  woman  of  the  house,  putting  on  some  of 
her  American  notions  of  propriety,  insisted  that  I 
should  not  be  '  gaped  to  death.'  Yet  night  and  day 
they  were  squatting  about  me,  admiring  my  comely 
dress  and  comely  hair,  telling  me  that  my  face  was 
young,  and  many  a  good  day  was  before  me  yet ; 
and  seldom  did  they  leave,  till  they  made  me  both 
young  and  beautiful,  with  the  best  of  all  appendages 
added,  a  heavy  purse  of  money.  Here  I  talked  and 
here  I  listened,  here  I  read  and  they  listened,  and 
the  little  village  of  Oranmore  will  always  be  held  in 
pleasant  remembrance. 

But  no  bliss  is  perfect ;  and  in  this  happy  group 
was  one  object  of  painful,  pitiful,  and  ludicrous  con- 
templation. It  was  a  mountain  Connemara  girl. 
I  found  that  the  people  of  Connemara,  through  all 
Ireland,  are  pointed  out  to  strangers  as  the  Americans 
would  point  you  to  the  wildest  tribes  of  their  Indians. 
The  girl  was  in  this  lodging-house  to  take  the  charge 
of  a  sick  boy  who  had  come  there  for  a  season.  She 
was  dressed  in  red  flannel,  the  costume  of  all  the 
mountain  peasantry  of  that  country,  and  this  colour, 
they  tell  you,  is  chosen  to  keep  away  the  fairies. 
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She  was  tall,  thick-set,  had  broad  shoulders,  high 
cheek-bones,  small  eyes,  and  near  together ;  black 
coarse  hair,  cut  square  upon  a  low  forehead,  and 
body  and  limbs  of  huge  dimensions.  Her  broadly- 
spread  feet  had  never  been  cramped  by  cloth  or 
leather ;  and  when  she  moved,  it  was  always  with 
a  grace  peculiar  to  herself,  and  when  she  sat  down, 
it  was  always  upon  the  floor.  Her  flannel  dress  was 
cut  after  the  same  model  of  all  her  countrywomen's, 
being  a  jacket  pinned  closely  about  her ;  a  petticoat 
not  so  long  by  some  twelve  inches  as  modern  custom 
sanctions  ;  and  beside,  it  had  undergone  great  changes 
since  it  left  the  loom,  for  wear  and  tear  had  fringed 
and  frilled  it ;  and  though  it  legally  belonged  to  the 
jacket,  yet  its  binding  was  reaching  up  two  inches 
below  it.  She  made  out  such  a  figure  as  the  tenderest 
heart  might  encounter  without  fear  of  being  broken. 

She  used  to  sing,  in  Irish,  with  tones  and  gestures 
which  made  every  auditor  feel  to  the  bottom  of  his 
soul.  One  day  I  had  a  curiosity  to  look  into  the 
kitchen  where  she  was  at  work,  to  see  her  unperceived 
when  singing ;  and  imprudently  laughed,  not  in 
ridicule,  but  because  it  was  wholly  unavoidable ; 
she  heard,  and  would  never  sing  again.  No  apologies 
on  my  part,  and  no  entreaties  of  the  mistress  could 
ever  prevail. 

4  She  dispraises  me,'  was  the  answer.  She  always 
ate  sitting  upon  the  floor,  with  both  elbows  upon 
her  knees,  and  the  potato  between  both  hands, 
taking  the  c  bit,'  without  putting  the  potato  down, 
gnawing  it  until  all  was  finished  ;  then  she  would 
take  the  '  sup,'  and  raise  another  potato  to  her  lips, 
and  so  on. 

I  could  never  look  on  this  strange  excrescence 
without  wondering  on  what  commission  could  she 
have  been  sent  into  a  world  like  this.  But  should 
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I  leave  the  picture  here,  I  should  be  holding  up  to 
ridicule  a  being  of  God,  who  may  have  more  favour 
in  His  eyes  than  the  writer ;  and  though  this  is  not 
a  caricature,  yet  there  is  another  side  to  it,  and  I 
would  be  guilty,  like  Ananias,  of  keeping  back  a  part 
of  the  price,  should  I  not  show  it. 

Ireland,  above  all  nations  of  the  earth,  has  suffered 
most  in  her  character  by  the  ignorant  and  too  often 
malicious  injustice  of  writers,  who  were  either  awed 
by  the  opinion  of  others,  or  incapable  of  discrimina- 
tion themselves.  They  have  caught  her  fairy  tales, 
they  have  gathered  up  her  blunders,  they  have 
poetically  told  of  her  '  gems  of  the  mountains  and 
pearls  of  the  ocean,'  they  have  laughed  at  her  tatters  ; 
but  who  has  lifted  these  tatters,  and  shown  to  the 
world  that  under  them  is  buried  every  noble  principle 
that  could  elevate  a  people  ?  Yes,  the  poor  cringing 
labourer,  touching  his  hat  to  his  haughty  lord,  has  a 
soul  burning  within  him  capable  of  all  that  is  praise- 
worthy, of  all  that  is  godlike.  And  would  justice  be 
allowed  to  lift  her  voice  on  his  behalf,  that  soul  would 
look  out,  and  speak,  '  I,  too,  am  a  man.'  Yes,  the 
poor  Irishman  has  a  mind  that  can  and  does  think  ; 
but,  like  the  American  slave,  he  is  told  by  his  master, 
and  he  is  told  by  all  the  world,  '  You  do  the  working, 
and  I  '11  do  the  thinking.' 

I  must  return  to  my  Connemara  woman,  and  say 
she  possessed  the  greatest  kindness  of  heart,  and  felt 
the  least  attention  given  to  her  as  the  highest  favour. 
She  was  unobtrusive,  and  shrunk  from  the  least 
rebuke  in  look  or  word,  though  without  the  least 
appearance  of  anger.  She  would  watch  to  do  some 
little  favour  to  the  mistress  or  to  me,  and  to  do  it  in 
the  most  quiet  and  unassuming  manner.  When  I 
left,  and  offered  her  my  hand,  she  hesitated,  looked 
at  the  mistress,  then  at  me,  and  from  a  kind  of  wild 
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smile  she  settled  into  a  seriousness  that  seemed  to 
say,  that  she  thought  herself  an  outcast,  unworthy 
the  notice  of  any.  She  was  faithful  and  trustworthy 
to  the  last  degree,  and  had  she  been  born  on  any 
mountain  but  a  Connemara  one,  she  might  have 
escaped  the  imputation  of  being  the  ugliest  and  most 
awkward  woman  in  Ireland. 


CHAPTER  X 

AT  ten  o'clock  the  sun  looked  out,  and   I  started 
/"\    on  my  way  towards  Loughrea.     For  four  Irish 
miles  I  was  literally  sticking  in  clay.     At  last 
a  man  with  a  team  overtook  me,  saying,  '  God  save 
ye  kindly,  lady,  and  the  mountain  is  a  long  one,  and 
will  ye  put  the  basket  on  the  load  ?  '     He  kept  my 
company  for  some  miles,  and  then  stopped  to  feed 
his  horses,  and  gave  me  my  basket ;    which,  to  my 
weary  feet,  already  blistered,  seemed  to  be  almost 
an  insupportable  clog,  and  much  more  so,  as  night 
was  gathering,  the  mountains  were  wild  and  barren, 
the   cabins   few   and   far  between.     And   five   miles 
long  and   dreary   I   walked,   and   met  not  a  living 
moving  being,  nor  could  I  find  a  stone  or  stick  where 
I  could  sit  down.     I  hurried  on  till  my  strength  gave 
way  ;   a  welcome  stone  by  the  side  of  a  wall  met  my 
eye ;    I  sat  down,  leaning  my  back  against  the  wall, 
and  looked  across  the  Atlantic.     I  there  saw  cheerful 
fires  lighted,  and  friends  gathered  around  them  ;    I 
heard  them  say,  '  I  wish  I  could  see  what  Mrs.  N. 
is  doing  to-night.     By  this  time  she  believes  we  told 
her  the  truth,  when  we  advised  her  to  stay  at  home. 
Pity  she  could  not  find  Irish  enough  in  New  York  to 
keep  her  busy,  without  going  to  that  land  of  darkness. 
Well !  she  always  would  have  her  own  way,  and  she 
must  abide  the  consequences.'     I  saw,  too,  my  own 
once  happy  parlour  lighted,  and  the  books  gathered 
for  the  evening.     Did  I  wish  to  draw  around  the 
table,  and  participate  in  the  enjoyment  ?     No,  I  did 
not.     Should  I  sleep  the  sleep  of  death,  with  my 
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head  pillowed  against  this  wall,  no  matter.  Let 
the  passer-by  inscribe  my  epitaph  upon  this 
stone,  fanatic,  what  then  ?  It  shall  only  be  a 
memento  that  one  in  a  foreign  land  loved  and 
pitied  Ireland,  and  did  what  she  could  to  seek  out 
its  condition. 

It  was  now  dark.  A  heavy  fog  and  mist  were 
gathering  fast,  and  I  could  scarcely  discern  the 
earth  from  the  sky.  A  man  passed.  '  Will  you  tell 
me,  sir,  how  far  it  is  to  Loughrea  ?  '  4  Two  miles 
and  a  half.'  4  Then  I  must  stop  by  this  wall  for  the 
night.  I  cannot  go  further.'  '  Not  a  word  of  lyin',' 
was  my  only  consolation  from  the  man,  and  he  passed 
on.  I  arose,  and  made  an  effort  to  walk.  Another 
man  passed.  The  same  interrogation  was  now 
answered  by,  '  A  mile  and  a  quarter.'  This  was 
gaining  rapidly  without  walking  a  yard,  and  passing 
on  a  little,  I  made  the  same  inquiry,  and  was  answered, 
'  A  short  mile,  ma'am.'  I  was  confused,  and  knew 
not  whom  to  believe ;  but  was  so  willing  to  be 
deceived,  that  by  limping  and  halting,  wading,  and 
inquiring  of  all  I  met,  I  at  last  reached  the  twinkling 
lights  of  the  suburbs  of  the  town. 

The  kind  voice  of  the  woman  where  I  lodged  on  the 
journey  down,  was  music  to  my  ear,  and  Pat  was 
called  to  participate  in  the  joy.  '  And  what  shall  we 
do  for  ye,  the  cratur  !  '  A  long  box  was  in  the  room. 
I  flung  myself  upon  it,  and  sat  motionless  for  an  hour, 
amidst  the  repeated  questions,  '  What  shall  we  do, 
and  what  can  ye  ate  ?  Ye  'r  destroyed,  and  the 
heart 's  gone  out  o'  ye.'  I  had  walked  eighteen  Irish 
miles,  in  clay,  and  over  tedious  mountains,  since  ten 
o'clock.  I  was  among  a  people,  though  kind,  who 
could  not  appreciate  the  object  of  my  visit  to  Ireland. 
They  were  poor,  and  needed  every  penny  which 
belonged  to  them.  I  had  been  accustomed  to  better 
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accommodations  than  they  could  afford,  but  could 
not  reward  them  for  extra  attentions.  The  lumbago, 
which  for  many  months  had  made  me  a  cripple  in 
New  York,  now  threatened  a  visit.  But  in  the  pass- 
ing of  this  hour  on  the  box,  I  was  not  alone.  The 
intelligence  had  reached  many  a  cabin,  that  the 
4  plain-discoorsed  and  the  beautiful  reader '  had 
returned,  and  they  hastened  to  bid  her  welcome. 
Seeing  me  in  this  dilemma,  the  rejoicing  was  turned 
to  mourning,  and  the  '  cup  of  tay,  the  cup  of  tay, 
was  all  that  could  refresh  her,  the  cratur.'  At  last 
I  took  a  cup  of  cocoa,  bathed  my  feet,  and  reluctantly 
said  good-night,  being  too  much  fatigued  to  read  to 
them.  But  I  gave  them  my  hand,  and  from  my  heart 
did  I  pray  that  God  would  emancipate  poor  neglected 
Connaught. 

A  dirty  chaff  bed,  with  a  pile  of  potatoes  at  the 
head  of  it,  and  the  servant  across  the  foot,  said, 
'  Here  you  are.' 

I  slept,  awoke,  and  was  greatly  refreshed  ;  and 
though  I  had  taken  but  a  few  ounces  of  food  since 
nine  the  previous  day,  I  felt  no  want  of  any.  At 
eleven  o'clock  I  took  my  last  shilling,  paid  my  fare, 
and  with  blessing  upon  blessing  on  my  head  from 
the  family  and  cabiners,  I  left  the  muddy,  miserable- 
looking  town  of  Loughrea. 

4  Rare  are  solitary  woes  ;  they  love  a  train, 
They  tread  each  other's  heels.' 

There  was  a  heavy  cold  mist,  and  a  strong  wind 
blowing  full  in  my  face.  The  road  was  a  complete 
bed  of  clay,  and  the  way  quite  lonely.  Now  and  then 
a  solitary  cabin,  with  its  duck-ponds  and  manure- 
heap  in  front,  hung  out  the  sad  insignias  of  desolation 
and  filth  within.  I  sat  down  upon  a  stone.  Ah  ! 
how  many  times  have  I  in  Ireland  realised  the  literal 
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import  of  *  The  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary 
land.' 

Alone  I  hurried  on  over  the  solitary  way,  the  most 
desolate  of  any  I  had  travelled.  There  seemed  to  be 
nothing  on  which  man  or  beast  could  comfortably 
subsist ;  and  no  shop,  where  a  mouthful  of  bread 
could  be  procured,  greeted  my  eye.  I  had  taken  but 
a  halfpenny  roll  in  the  morning,  and  began  to  desire 
a  little  food.  Night  came  on,  and  unexpectedly  I 
found  myself  in  a  muddy  little  village,  and  inquired 
for  lodgings  ;  was  refused  at  first  by  two,  and  almost 
despaired  ;  but  a  little  girl  introduced  me  to  a  house, 
which,  if  it  had  no  comforts,  had  yet  some  novelties, 
and  I  had  an  interesting  evening  with  the  most  ignor- 
ant people  I  had  met,  yet  not  deficient  in  Irish  clever- 
ness. The  woman  said  she  had  no  place  but  one, 
and  that  was  filled  with  oats,  which  had  not  been 
threshed,  but  two  very  genteel  ladies  lodged  there 
the  preceding  night.  Oats  are  certainly  clean  dirt, 
and  if  genteel  ladies  had  slept  there,  I  assured  the 
good  woman  I  would  not  be  squeamish.  Soon  all 
preliminaries  were  settled,  and  my  '  dacent  clothes 
and  proper  discoorse  '  told  that  I  had  been  well  bred 
and  born,  and  must  have  4  a  great  dale  of  money  in 
my  purse.'  I  then  had  just  ninepence,  and  was  fifty 
miles  from  my  place  of  destination. 

The  potatoes  were  boiling,  and  when  poured  upon 
the  table,  the  mistress  selected  three  of  the  finest 
and  fairest,  and  flung  them  into  my  lap.  A  neigh- 
bouring woman  was  called  in,  and  when  she  found 
that  I  was  4  so  high-born,  that  my  accent  was  so 
plain,  and  that  I  could  discoorse  so  beautifully,'  she 
was  delighted.  Pausing  a  moment,  she  abruptly  said, 
4  And  do  ye  give  in  to  the  Blessed  Vairgin  ?  ' 

4  Aw  !  '  said  the  other,  '  what 's  the  use  in  talkin'  ? 
you  can't  confete  with  her.'  (I  leave  the  reader,  if 
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he  have  an  Irish  dictionary,  to  interpret  the  technicals 
of  the  language.)  Answering  her,  that  I  believed  the 
Virgin  was  a  good  woman,  and  that  she  is  now  in 
heaven,  but  the  Bible  had  never  told  me  to  worship 
her ;  '  The  Bible,  the  Bible  !  the  Church  says  so, 
and  that 's  enough.' 

4  But  God  says,  "  Whoever  adds  to  that  book, 
He  will  add  unto  him  all  the  plagues  written  there- 
in," '  etc. 

4  There  !  there  !  I  told  ye  so — I  told  ye,  ye  couldn't 
confete  with  her.'  Pat  now  entered,  and  hearing  of 
my  heresy,  '  Ye  're  wrong — ye  're  wrong.'  '  There 
now,  ye  've  got  your  match  in  Pat,'  answered  the 
exulting  wife.  Pat  told  me  that,  '  whatever  I  might 
plase  to  ask  of  the  blessed  Vairgin,  if  I  asked  in 
sincerity,  I  should  be  sure  to  have  it,  for  she  had  more 
power  in  heaven  than  every  saint  there.' 

I  begged  the  talented  Pat,  if  he  had  nothing  to  do 
but  ask  any  favour  and  it  would  be  granted,  to  apply 
immediately,  and  have  her  remove  them  out  of  their 
poverty  and  filth,  and  give  them  their  rights  as  a 
nation. 

4  There — there,  Pat,  ye  may  stop  your  discoorse. 
There  now,  ye  can't  confete  with  her,  and  I  told  ye 
so  in  the  beginninV 

*  And  did  ye  say  ye  don't  drink  the  tay  ?  Ye  're 
the  first  dacent  woman  that 's  born  and  bred  among 
dacent  people  that  don't  do  that.' 

4  Aw  !  '  answered  their  visitor,  c  there  's  no  use  in 
talkin'.  She  hasn't  got  sinse  ;  that  I  see  afore,  poor 
thing  !  she  'd  never  left  so  fine  a  country  to  be  walkin' 
in  this,  if  she  'd  the  right  sinse.  Aw  !  she  's  crack'd.' 

I  told  her  hundreds  in  Ireland,  of  better  learning 
than  she,  had  thought  the  same.  4  Give  her  the 
bed,  the  thing !  '  she  said  to  the  mistress  as  she  went 
out ;  4  she  's  wairy.' 
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Now  what  could  have  been  better  ?  These  ignor- 
ant, knowing  people,  when  they  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  of  my  lack  of  sense,  or  aberration  of  mind, 
took  no  advantage,  but  used  more  lenity  ;  for  though 
I  had  spoken  lightly,  as  they  thought,  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  and  dishonoured  their  holy  faith,  yet  they 
imputed  this  to  '  a  lack  of  sinse,'  of  which  my  rejection 
of  the  tay  and  laivin'  my  fine  country  were  abundant 
proofs. 

The  room  was  now  shown  me.  The  pile  of  straw, 
which  reached  nearly  to  the  upper  floor,  so  filled  the 
passage  to  the  bed,  that  I  made  my  way  with  some 
difficulty,  and  the  first  glance  of  the  bedding,  by  the 
light  of  a  candle,  so  filled  my  eyes,  that  I  extinguished 
the  light  instantly.  I  knew  a  second  look  would 
keep  me  out  of  it,  and  rest  I  much  needed. 

I  spread  a  pocket-handkerchief  upon  the  bolster, 
and  managed  as  well  as  I  could  to  forget  where  I  was, 
and  what  might  be  about  me. 

The  morning  dawned  ;  I  heard  a  great  pushing  at 
the  back  door,  which  led  from  my  room  to  the  yard. 

4  The  door  wide  open  flew.1 

In  walked  a  majestic  pig,  weighing  three  hundred- 
weight, and  moving  towards  my  bed,  elevated  his 
nose,  and  gave  me  a  hearty  salute.  I  said  4  Good- 
morning,  sir,'  and  he  turned  to  the  oaten  straw  and 
made  himself  busy,  till  the  mistress  entered,  and  I 
asked  her  if  she  would  do  me  the  favour  to  lead  out 
my  companion.  She  heeded  it  not,  but  walked  away. 
In  a  few  moments  she  returned,  and  a  little  more 
entreatingly  I  said,  '  Madam,  will  you  be  so  good  as 
to  take  out  this  pig  ?  '  She  was  angry  at  my  repeated 
solicitations,  but  finally  took  away  the  pig  into  the 
kitchen,  with  a  mutter,  '  what  harrum  ?  '  and  viol- 
ently shut  the  door.  Seven  times  was  the  door  from 
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the  kitchen  opened,  admitting  to  my  apartment 
either  the  master  or  mistress,  before  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  my  toilette. 

The  room  had  neither  window  nor  crack,  but  my 
sense  of  feeling  had  become  so  acute,  that  I  managed 
very  well  without  seeing,  and  made  my  ingress  to  the 
kitchen,  and  asked  for  my  bill — twopence  for  three 
potatoes  and  a  night's  lodging — which  I  paid  cheerfully . 

After  walking  four  miles  on  a  tolerable  road,  I 
bought  a  halfpenny  roll,  and  hurried  on  quite  happily 
with  sixpence  and  a  halfpenny,  which  would  buy  me 
another  roll  on  the  morrow  for  my  breakfast.  This 
was  not  the  most  sumptuous  fare,  but  the  pure  breath 
of  heaven,  the  sunshine,  the  sweet  singing  of  the  lark, 
and  the  kindly  speech  of  poor  peasants,  made  me  feel 
that  I  should  never  be  happier  this  side  the  gates  of 
the  heavenly  city.  I  could  not  think  of  a  single  thing 
needed  but  what  was  in  my  possession.  I  was  not 
hungry,  I  was  not  naked,  I  did  not  wish  a  carriage ; 
and  I  felt  that  all  earth,  air,  and  skies  were  mine. 
I  had  suffered  hardships  that  few  in  my  condition 
could  have  endured ;  but  I  was  receiving  the  legacy 
that  was  left  me  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  that, 
through  much  tribulation,  all  who  will  follow  Christ 
must  enter  the  kingdom. 

I  reached  a  beautiful  little  place  called  Eyrecourt, 
toasted  my  piece  of  bread,  and  went  on  at  two  o'clock 
to  walk  five  miles  to  Banagher.  The  road  was  quite 
muddy,  and  my  feet  were  now  blistered  by  my  coarse 
shoes.  Darkness  overtook  me,  and  the  way  became 
difficult.  At  last  I  found  myself  upon  the  bridge, 
and  discovered  a  lodging-house,  where  I  told  the 
people  I  had  but  sixpence-halfpenny  in  my  purse, 
and  could  only  get  a  night's  lodging  and  two  or  three 
potatoes.  '  And  that  you  will  get ;  and  a  week's 
lodgin'  in  welcome.  Not  a  ha'p'orth  of  them  two 
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crippled  feet  shall  go  out  of  my  house  till  they  're 
hailed,'  answered  the  man.  The  servant  was  called 
to  fetch  water  and  bathe  my  feet,  '  and  we  '11  do 
what  we  can  for  ye,  the  cratur  !  '  These  people  were 
kind  to  a  fault.  They  were  Catholics,  but  they 
listened  to  the  Word  of  Life  with  the  most  profound 
attention,  and  without  any  opposition.  They  told 
their  neighbours  they  fully  believed  I  was  inspired 
by  God  to  come  to  Ireland,  and  do  them  good. 
What  was  this  good  ?  Certainly  not  money,  and 
this  they  well  knew. 

They  gathered  about  me  in  the  evening  in  crowds ; 
and  when  I  had  read  two  hours,  such  a  breathless 
silence  was  in  the  room,  that  I  looked  about  to  ascer- 
tain whether  all  who  were  behind  me  had  not  left  it. 
The  place  was  filled  to  crowding,  people  sitting  upon 
the  floor ;  and  so  quietly  had  they  entered  that  I 
knew  it  not.  Till  one  o'clock  I  read,  a  peasant 
woman,  sitting  at  my  feet,  holding  a  candle ;  and 
when  I  said,  '  You  must  be  tired,'  '  And  that  I  ain't, 
the  long  night  wouldn't  tire  me,  to  be  listenin' 
to  ye.' 

4  Ain't  she  a  Protestant  ?  '  an  old  man  whispered. 
'  She  's  a  Christian  sent  here  to  discoorse  us,  and  do 
ye  think  the  like  of  her  would  crass  the  ocean  to  see 
the  poor,  and  discoorse  'em  as  she  does,  if  God  hadn't 
sent  her  ?  '  The  old  man  seemed  satisfied,  and  the 
point  was  settled  by  '  Aw  !  there  's  no  use  in  tawkin'. 
The  like  of  her  couldn't  be  found  in  all  Ireland.'  This 
last  was  said  audibly,  while  I  was  turning  the  leaves 
of  my  book  for  a  new  chapter. 

Among  this  group  was  a  woman  of  forty-five,  who 
had  been  the  mother  of  twelve  children.  Six  of  them, 
she  said,  had  '  gone  innocently  to  heaven.'  She  was 
endowed  with  good  talents,  had  been  well  bred,  and 
was  quite  engaging  in  her  manner.  But  the  desire 
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she  manifested  for  her  children,  their  education,  arid 
their  eternal  good,  almost  exceeded  belief.  She 
raised  her  hands,  her  full  grey  eyes  glistening  with 
tears,  and  said,  '  Can  you,  will  you  tell  me  how  I  can 
get  to  your  country,  where  I  can  place  my  children 
under  a  good  and  virtuous  influence,  and  where  they 
will  be  taught  the  way  to  heaven  as  they  should  be  ? 
We  are  here  in  darkness,  darkness  !  Our  clergy  are 
good  for  nothing  ;  they  go  to  the  altar,  and  say  Mass, 
but  they  preach  no  sermons.  They  give  no  other 
instructions,  and  who  is  any  better  ?  We  have 
schools,  where  they  learn  more  that  is  bad  than  is 
good.  I  go  to  bed  at  night,  and  I  pray,  pray.  I 
wake  up,  and  do  the  same,  and  here  I  am.  Will  you 
talk  to  my  husband,  and  tell  him  what  privileges  you 
have  in  America  ?  I  can  do  nothing  with  him. 
Could  I  persuade  him  to  go  from  this  dreadful  place, 
I  would  work  night  and  day ;  not  for  myself,  but  for 
my  children.'  I  said,  4  You  say  you  are  all  in  dark- 
ness, and  I  say  to  you,  "  Christ  and  His  word  can  give 
you  light."  Believe  me,  you  must  read  the  Bible  ; 
your  children  must  read  the  Bible ;  or  they  never 
can  reach  those  high  attainments  which  you  so 
greatly  desire.  There  is  a  science  in  that  Book  of 
books  that  can  be  found  nowhere  else,  and  this  science 
cannot  be  taught  except  by  the  Holy  Spirit.'  4  Is 
it  so  ?  '  she  eagerly  said.  '  Have  you  a  Bible  ?  '  I 
inquired.  '  No ;  we  have  never  had  one.'  The 
mistress  then  remarked,  '  There  are  but  two  Catholic 
families  in  all  Banagher  that  have  a  Bible.'  *  Well 
you  may  be  in  darkness,  if  you  have  not  the  chart 
that  God  has  given  to  guide  you  to  heaven.'  The 
company  now  dispersed,  when  she  entreated  again. 
'  Do  say  what  you  can  to  my  husband.  He  may 
listen  to  you.'  '  That  woman,'  said  one,  when  she 
had  gone,  '  has  always  been  goin'  on  in  this  way. 
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Her  children,  she  says,  are  goin'  wrong,  and  her 
husband  cares  nothin'  about  it.' 

A  little  clean,  curly -headed  girl  called  the  next  day, 
her  youngest  child,  and  led  me  round  the  corner  to 
show  me  her  home. 

'  Welcome,'  said  the  mother  ;  '  you  find  me  in  this 
dirty  cabin,  where  the  pig  and  the  shoemaker's  bench 
are  always  with  me.  I  live  in  wretchedness  ;  I  was 
not  so  rair'd.  But  my  husband  will  have  it  so ;  he 
is  a  passionate  man  ;  but  it  was  a  runaway  match  ; 
and  though  he  often  beats  me,  yet  I  am  fond  of  him 
still.  Forgive  me  for  making  so  free  with  a  stranger, 
but  these  dear,  dear  children  ;  my  heart  is  burning 
up  ;  it  is  scalded  for  them,  and  I  cannot  get  rid  of  it. 
We  are  not  poor,  though  we  live  here  in  this  humble 
cabin  with  pigs.  I  can  spin,  weave,  and  make  all 
kinds  of  cloth.'  She  then  went  up  a  ladder,  and 
brought  down  two  nice  specimens  of  worsted  and 
flannel  cloths,  which  she  had  manufactured.  4  And 
could  any  such  work  as  this  do  any  good  in  America 
for  my  children  ?  I  believe,'  she  added,  *  Almighty 
God  has  put  this  in  my  heart,  and  what  shall  I  do  at 
the  Day  of  Judgment  when  I  meet  my  children  ?  '  I 
listened  to  this  woman  with  the  full  conviction  that 
the  Spirit  of  God  had  enlightened  her,  and  would  yet 
bring  her  further  out  of  darkness  into  His  marvellous 
light. 

A  company  of  Connaughtmen,  in  rags  and  dirt, 
returning  from  their  potato  digging  in  the  county  of 
Kilkenny,  were  at  my  lodging-house  when  I  returned. 
They  must  be  up  at  two,  to  pursue  their  journey  ; 
they  must  lodge  in  one  room  ;  and  this  room  must 
be  the  one  occupied  by  me,  as  no  other  was  of  sufficient 
size.  I  cheerfully  relinquished  all  claim,  as  I  was 
but  a  guest,  and  the  floor  was  spread  for  the  lodgers. 
The  clamour  and  clatter  which  commenced  and  con- 
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tinued  were  almost  incredible.  I  had  quietly  put  my 
polka  coat  upon  a  chair  in  the  kitchen  for  a  pillow, 
and  with  a  second  chair,  managed  to  make  myself 
a  bed.  The  peat  fire  was  dimly  burning  at  twelve 
o'clock,  when  the  master  came  in,  and  hearing  the 
tumultuous  jabbering,  and  feeling  the  house  shaking 
to  the  centre,  he  ran  upstairs,  telling  them  to  be  off, 
every  blackguard  of  'em  ;  not  a  minute  more  should 
they  stop  in  his  house,  disgracin'  the  divil  himself. 
They  declared  they  had  paid  for  lodging  till  two 
o'clock,  and  they  had  not  slept  a  ha'p'orth.  He 
drove  them  up,  and  they  tumbled  downstairs  to  the 
kitchen.  I  had  placed  myself  in  an  upright  position, 
and  was  in  a  corner.  They,  as  if  by  consent,  all 
stopped  short  in  a  semicircle  about  me,  and  in  perfect 
silence  surveyed  me  attentively,  and  my  condition 
for  a  few  moments  was  not  an  enviable  one. 

There  were  nine  of  these  nondescripts,  not  one  of 
them  with  a  whole  garment  or  a  clean  face.  The 
room  was  nearly  dark,  and  the  master  not  in  it.  I 
seriously  thought  of  my  sixpence-halfpenny,  but 
before  having  time  to  offer  it,  the  good  man  of  the 
house  entered,  and  poured  them  out  of  the  house  at 
once.  They  had  the  kindness  to  give  the  man  a 
timely  caution  when  they  were  on  his  steps,  for  they 
told  him  seriously  that  the  stranger  in  his  house 
was  a  man  in  disguise,  and  that  he  had  come  to  do 
some  great  mischief  in  the  country,  and  they  had 
not  a  ha'p'orth  of  a  doubt  but  that  he  had  '  hapes  ' 
of  sovereigns.  He  added,  '  Some  of  the  blackguards 
would  not  hesitate  to  take  your  life,  should  they 
meet  you  alone.' 

These  men  certainly  are  distinct  in  their  appearance 
from  the  provinces  of  Ulster,  Munster,  or  Leinster. 
Yet  I  should  not  feel  authorised  to  say  that  they  are 
more  malicious  or  dangerous  than  their  neighbours. 
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They  are  more  coarse  in  appearance  and  manners ; 
but  they  do  not  lack  either  shrewdness  or  hospitality. 
In  justice,  I  must  say,  I  have  experienced  more  real 
kindness  from  these  people  than  from  many  of  more 
refined  education  and  fashionable  appendages. 

Monday. — These  Banagher  friends  wished  me  '  God- 
speed,' without  taking  a  farthing,  and  told  me  their 
house  should  be  welcome  as  long  as  I  would  stay. 

In  a  few  hours  I  found  myself  in  Birr,  dining  with 
Mr.  Walsh,  and  he  insisted  that  I  should  go  that 
evening  to  visit  the  good  Mr.  S.,  at  whose  castle  I  was 
so  kindly  entertained  by  his  housekeeper,  as  he  was 
now  at  home.  '  In  him,'  he  added,  '  you  will  see  the 
Christian  in  a  new  and  striking  light.  Go,  I  beg  you  ; 
and  you  will  be  able  to  say,  when  you  return  to  your 
country,  that  in  Ireland  you  found  one  rich  man  who 
lived  wholly  to  God,  and  to  serve  his  fellow-creatures.' 
I  went.  At  the  lodge  I  was  told  he  had  left  for  Rath- 
more,  where  he  had  another  castle,  and,  added  the 
good  woman,  c  It  is  but  five  miles.  The  road  is  good, 
you  are  quick  on  the  fut,  and  it  would  be  well-nigh 
worth  a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  to  hear  the  lady 
who  is  in  his  house  discoorse  on  the  subject  of 
religion.' 

It  was  now  sunset,  and  clouds  were  gathering.  I 
hesitated,  but  went.  Darkness,  rain,  and  tempest 
soon  overtook  me ;  the  way  was  quite  dreary,  and  I 
much  feared  I  should  lose  my  path.  A  small  parasol 
was  a  miserable  defence  against  the  furious  wind 
and  pelting  rain.  And  yet  I  had  not  the  least  anxiety. 
I  saw  a  faint  light  in  a  cabin-window,  some  perches 
from  the  road,  and  felt  my  way  to  it,  and  inquired 
the  distance  to  the  castle.  '  A  short  half-mile  ;  but 
ye  '11  be  destroyed  in  the  staurm.  Ye  had  better 
stop  a  bit.'  Telling  them  I  must  go  on,  they  stood 
in  the  cabin-door  till  I  had  reached  the  path. 
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The  darkness  was  so  total,  that  a  beast  could  not 
be  distinguished  from  a  man  on  the  path,  and  in  a  few 
moments  I  heard  walking  behind  me.  I  turned  about, 
but  could  not  tell  what  it  was.  *  The  staurm  is  heavy 
and  the  night  dark  on  ye,  and  I  '11  show  ye  to  the 
castle.'  This  was  a  young  man  from  the  cabin  I  had 
just  left.  I  said,  '  It  is  a  great  blessing  to  have  a 
landlord  like  Mr.  S.,  who  gives  so  much  to  the  poor.' 
4  A  divil  of  a  ha'p'orth  will  be  give  ;  only  to  sich  as  are 
of  his  religion.5  '  I  have  heard  he  often  puts  his 
hand  into  his  pocket,  and  hands  a  poor  man  a 
pound  he  may  meet  on  the  way.'  4  And  I  hope 
ye  '11  meet  the  pounds  when  ye  get  into  the  castle,' 
he  said. 

We  turned  into  the  gate-keeper's  cabin,  and  here 
found  William  and  Mary,  a  brother  and  sister  ad- 
vanced in  life,  who,  as  Mary  said,  had  been  4  bred, 
born,  and  raired  on  the  ground,  and  the  master  will 
like  to  discoorse  with  sich  a  nice  body  as  ye  are,  a  fine 
biddable  woman  ;  and  if  ye  love  the  poor,  he  '11  be 
glad  to  see  ye  ;  and  he  '11  give  ye  the  cup  of  tay  and 
the  fine  bed ;  and  ye  shall  have  my  cloak,  and  I  '11  go 
with  ye  and  see  ye  snug  in.'  While  this  long  preface 
was  going  on,  the  young  wag  who  accompanied  me 
gave  signs  of  unbelief,  which  Mary  rebuked  by, 
'  And,  Pat,  it  ain't  you  that  have  sairved  him,  as  we 
have.'  She  got  her  best  cloak,  and  fastened  it  about 
my  neck,  for  my  clothes  were  dripping  with  wet,  and 
we  all  went  out  for  the  castle  gate,  but  William,  who 
stopped  to  keep  the  cabin. 

The  bell  was  not  answered  till  the  ringing  had  been 
long  and  loud  ;  at  last  we  were  admitted  into  the 
kitchen.  A  company  of  fifty-two,  mostly  orphans, 
were  sitting  down  to  a  supper  of  potatoes  and  butter- 
milk. A  few  aged  people  were  among  them.  They 
had  just  arisen  from  prayer.  I  saw,  through  the 
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door,  a  table  with  Bibles,  and  was  informed  his 
custom  was  to  pray  before  supper  with  the  family. 

Mary  told  the  housemaid  to  tell  her  master  what  a 
biddable,  nice  body  she  had  brought.  The  girl  hesi- 
tated. Mary  spoke  again  ;  at  last  she  went  in,  when 
a  fine  maiden  lady  of  fifty  majestically  approached. 
'  What  is  your  name  ?  '  Telling  her,  she  answered, 
4  You  can't  see  Mr.  S.'  4  Did  I  understand  you  ?  '  I 
asked.  '  Mr.  S.  can't  see  you.'  This  was  the  good 
woman  who  was  '  worth  a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic 
to  listen  to  her  discoorse.'  The  good  Mary  was 
aroused,  and  said  with  much  decision,  '  It  seems  that 
he  is  not  at  home.  Come,  ye  shan't  stay  out  in  the 
staurm  ;  my  poor  cabin  can  give  ye  a  shelter  ' ;  and 
taking  me  by  the  arm,  she  drew  me  towards  the  door. 
The  maiden  lady  whispered  in  her  ear  that  she  must 
have  a  cloak,  seeing  that  I  had  hers  on  my  shoulders. 
Mary  refused  it  with  contempt. 

The  rain  was  pouring,  the  wind  was  blowing,  and 
I  was  wet  and  weary,  but  not  in  the  least  disheartened. 
Pat  had  no  sooner  reached  the  street,  than  a  whole 
edition  of  Irishman's  honour,  benevolence,  sense  of 
propriety,  wit,  and  anathemas  on  the  lord  and  lady 
of  the  castle  was  commenced.  '  And  there  's  the 
puttin'  the  hand  in  the  pocket,  and  takin'  out  a 
pound  for  the  poor  person,  turnin'  a  dacent  body 
into  the  black  staurm ;  and  there  was  the  black- 
guard of  the  near  hypocrite,  sittin'  by  the  table, 
where  he  'd  just  been  praichin',  and  sayin'  his 
prayers.  'Tis  true  he  feeds  the  hungry  childer,  you 
see,  but  a  divil  of  a  bit  would  a  scrawl  on  'em  have, 
if  they  should  be  in  a  chapel,  mindin'  their  own 
prayers.  And  do  ye  mind  that  scrawl  of  a  puffed-up 
bladder,  that  come  swellin'  out  to  ye  ?  ' 

Had  I  been  disposed  to  have  censured  the  lord  or 
lady  of  the  castle,  Pat's  graphic  description  of  their 
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religion  and  conduct  left  nothing  unsaid,  and  I  was 
silent. 

We  entered  the  cabin  ;  the  brother  was  lying  down, 
and  the  fire  was  dim  upon  the  hearth.  Pat  gave  the 
turf  a  little  stir.  4  And  see  here,  Will,  see  what  I  've 
brought  ye.  The  good  saint  of  yer  master  wouldn't 
have  left  a  whole  bone  in  her  body.'  '  Now  ye  don't 
say,  Pat,  he  was  goin'  to  bate  her.'  4  Be  aisy,  Pat,' 
said  Mary,  4  the  divil  is  always  standin'  up  in  yer 
throat ;  let  me  spake.'  Turning  to  me,  she  said, 
4  Ye  will  forgive  Mr.  S.,  won't  ye  ?  he  's  a  good  man.' 

4  Now,'  said  Will,  sitting  up  in  bed,  '  tell  me  the 
story.' 

Mary  began,  but  Pat  was  constantly  interfering. 
Turning  to  me,  she  said,  4  And  ye  'r  of  his  religion, 
ain't  ye  ?  '  Telling  her  I  did  not  belong  to  his  society, 
4  Aw  !  and  why  didn't  ye  tell  me  ?  I  shouldn't  a' 
took  ye  there.  I  should  ha'  known  he  wouldn't  bid 
ye  welcome.'  4  Aw !  that 's  a  purty  faith,'  said  Pat ; 
4  that 's  the  religion  he  carries  under  that  vagabond 
of  a  frieze  coat ;  that 's  the  lesson  he  's  larn't  out  of 
that  blessed  Book  that  he  's  taichin'  the  scrawls  he  's 
feedin'  and  braikin'  the  heart  about ;  he  'd  better 
take  up  his  owld  brogues,  and  carry  his  two  heels 
back  to  the  church  he  left,  than  to  be  denyin'  the 
religion  he  was  raired  in,  and  be  walkin'  the  earth 
such  a  hypocrite.' 

Poor  Mary  could  only  say  to  me,  *  But  ye  will 
forgive  him,  won't  ye  ?  ' 

Will  made  another  effort,  and  said,  4  Aw  !  Pat, 
ye  'r  too  hard  on  him.  Wasn't  we  raired  on  this 
ground,  and  didn't  my  father  sarve  his  father  ?  And 
he  's  not  turn'd  us  from  this  gate,  though  we  don't 
go  to  his  church,  nor  rehairse  his  prayers.'  4  And 
well  he  needn't  turn  ye  out;  he  knows  better  than 
that.  Wasn't  yer  father  as  good  a  dog  as  ever 
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watched  the  gate  of  a  castle,  and  didn't  he  train  ye, 
his  curs,  to  bark  for  the  son  as  well  as  himself  for  the 
father  ?  And  what  does  he  do  for  ye  ?  The  cabin 
and  the  potato  ye  have,  but  where  's  the  tay  and  the 
bread  ?  ' 

Mary  now  added  a  pile  of  dry  turf  to  the  fire,  light- 
ing up  a  white-washed  cabin,  and  white-scoured 
stools,  table,  and  cupboard.  She  had  nothing  but 
the  potato  and  turnip,  and  '  Sure  ye  can't  ate  that.' 
'  Put  on  the  pot,'  said  Will,  '  it 's  better  than  nothin' 
to  her  cowld  and  wet  stomach.' 

When  the  potatoes  and  turnips  were  boiled,  they 
were  mashed  together,  some  milk  and  salt  added, 
put  upon  a  glistening  plate,  a  clean,  bright  cloth 
spread  upon  the  deal  table,  and  Mary  sat  down. 
Suddenly  starting  as  if  from  profound  meditation, 
she  cried,  4  What  are  we,  after  awl  ?  God  save  us 
awl,  the  best  of  us,  we  poor,  miserable  bodies  ;  we 
think  we  're  somethin'  when  we  're  nothin' ;  when 
sick,  we  think  if  God  will  let  us  live,  we  '11  do  better ; 
He  gives  us  another  start,  and  we  go  on  the  same 
gait,  and  so  till  the  breath  grows  cowld  in  the 
body.  I  can  give  ye  a  clane  bed,  and  lay  ye  warm 
in  it.' 

I  found,  in  this  floorless  cabin,  a  nice  bedstead, 
a  clean  covering,  two  soft  flannel  blankets,  and  linen 
sheets,  white  and  glossy  with  starch,  and  curtains 
about  the  bed  as  white  as  bleaching  could  make  them. 
The  feathers  were  stirred  in  a  narrow  compass,  to 
make  the  bed  softer,  so  that  but  one  could  have  room 
in  it ;  then  a  clean  flannel  was  heated  by  the  fire, 
and  put  about  my  shoulders,  another  about  my 
feet,  '  to  take  the  cowld  and  pain  out  of  my  wairy 
bones.' 

When  Mary  had  finished  putting  the  covering 
snugly  about  me,  she  closed  the  curtains,  and  went 
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softly  to  the  kitchen  hearth.  The  door  she  left  open, 
and  I  could  see  what  passed  there.  She  crept  to  a 
stool,  and  kneeling  down,  she  prayed.  Yes,  unlettered 
as  she  was,  I  believe  she  prayed,  and  I  believe  God 
heard  that  prayer.  She  arose,  and  leaning  her  face 
upon  her  hands,  she  sat,  gently  swinging  her  body, 
now  and  then  looking  towards  my  bed,  and  waited 
till  she  thought  me  to  be  asleep.  Then  putting  her 
cloak  about  her,  she  crept  stealthily  into  my  room 
and  peeped  through  the  curtain.  Seeing  my  eyes 
closed,  she  carefully  put  the  drapery  together,  and 
crawled  behind  me  upon  the  naked  bed  frame  ;  for 
she  had  put  the  bed  all  under  me  ;  and  in  a  few 
moments  this  unsophisticated,  practical,  humble 
Christian  was  asleep.  She  did  not  intend  I  should 
know  she  was  there,  lest  I  should  think  she  had  made 
sacrifices  for  me.  Gratitude  to  her,  and  more  than 
all,  gratitude  to  God,  that  He  had  brought  me  to  see, 
in  this  day's  and  night's  adventure,  the  practical 
import  of  the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan,  kept 
me  waking. 

I  was  fastening  my  cape  about  my  shoulders,  when, 
looking  me  full  and  steadily  in  the  face,  she  said, 
4  Mind,  when  ye  go  to  heaven,  and  I  come  to  the  gate, 
tell  yer  Lord  to  let  Mary  Aigin  in  ;  "  for  when  the 
rich  master  turned  me  out  in  the  staurm,  she  took 
me  into  her  cabin,  and  sheltered  me  from  the  tempest, 
and  gev  me  a  clane  bed  for  the  night."  And  will  ye 
forgive  the  master  before  the  night  comes  on  ye  ? 
Aw  !  ye  must  forgive,  and  the  Lord  forgive  him  for 
his  strangeness  to  the  dacent  woman  that  had  been 
rair'd  to  good  things.'  She  went  with  me,  and  set 
me  on  my  way. 

I  would  not  have  offered  any  reward,  had  it  been 
in  my  power ;  for  I  had  before  learned  that  reward 
offered,  for  food  or  lodging  given  to  a  stranger,  was 
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always  rejected,  on  the  sacred  principle  that  it  was 
given  for  God's  sake. 

Oh,  what  a  blessed  lesson  had  been  before  me  in 
the  short  space  of  eighteen  hours  !  It  whispered  in 
my  ear,  never  to  take  a  man's  religion,  whether  in  a 
tartan  or  a  frieze  coat,  in  silver  slippers  or  in  brogues, 
till  I  should  follow  him  home. 

I  was  afterwards  told,  that  the  causes  of  my 
rejection  at  the  castle  were,  going  to  hear  hireling 
Protestants  preach,  and  Father  Mathew  give  the 
pledge. 


CHAPTER  XI 

RAIN  soon  began  to  fall.  I  was  five  miles  from 
Roscrea,  and  thought  best  to  go  into  a  little 
cabin  for  shelter  till  the  rain  might  subside. 
It  was  built  of  rough  stone,  and  was  not  white- washed  ; 
but  within  such  a  room  as  I  had  never  seen  before  in 
cabin  or  cottage.  It  was  small,  and  in  the  midst 
stood  a  polished  table  on  which  were  gilt-edged  books, 
shells,  flower-baskets,  specimens  of  Ireland's  diamonds 
and  gems  ;  while  underneath  the  iron  and  tin  utensils 
used  for  cooking,  glistening  like  so  many  mirrors. 
There  was  no  floor  but  the  ground,  but  a  nice  straw 
mat  was  at  the  door,  a  good  hearth-rug,  a  number  of 
covered  footstools,  a  nice  looking-glass  and  table, 
and  a  handsome  bed  with  fringed  curtains  surround- 
ing it.  Two  well-dressed  ladies  were  sitting  in  the 
room,  with  a  beautiful  little  lapdog  on  a  soft  mat  at 
their  feet. 

They  were  sisters ;  one  was  married  to  a  police 
officer,  and  told  me  she  had  not,  in  her  life,  been  six 
miles  from  that  cabin  where  she  was  sitting.  They 
sat  from  ten  in  the  morning  till  five  o'clock  without 
eating,  though  they  gave  me  a  biscuit,  and  they  sat 
without  working.  The  rain  continued,  but  the  young 
ladies  told  me  that  they  had  an  engagement  that 
evening,  to  attend  a  christening,  and  must  be  out. 
It  was  a  very  dark  night,  and  the  rain  and  storm  in- 
creased, but  I  set  my  face  towards  Roscrea,  since  I 
could  find  no  other  shelter. 

My  lot  for  the  next  two  hours  was  not  a  pleasant 
ona.  The  road  was  dreadfully  clayey  and  hilly.  I 
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waded  through  darkness,  mud,  and  storm ;  sometimes 
on  the  road,  sometimes  in  the  ditch ;  only  once 
meeting  a  human  being.  I  reached  Roscrea  about 
ten,  and  everything  in  town  was  still,  but  the  loud 
pouring  of  the  rain.  I  was  bewildered,  and  knew 
not  a  single  street. 

My  clothes  were  dripping  with  wet ;  the  rain  was 
tremendous.  '  I  believe  that  I  am  not  to  have  a 
lodging  in  Ireland  to-night,'  I  thought. 

At  last  I  shared  a  garret  with  a  servant,  climbing 
a  ladder  to  reach  it. 

At  five  in  the  morning  I  called  for  my  bill,  and  was 
told  it  was  threepence  ;  nothing  for  supper,  and  half- 
price  for  climbing  a  ladder.  I  had  now  threepence, 
and  but  twenty-six  miles  before  me.  I  went  forth, 
the  clouds  were  swept  from  the  sky,  the  stars  were 
looking  out ;  it  was  December,  and  the  day  wa«  just 
dawning ;  the  grass  was  green,  made  young  and 
fresh  by  the  rain,  and  the  morning  bird  had  begun 
his  song.  I  should  be  ungrateful  to  say  that  I  was 
not  happy.  I  was  more  than  happy,  I  was  joyful, 
and  commenced  singing.  I  took  out  my  purse, 
looked  at  my  threepence,  and  tried  to  realise,  if 
possible,  my  true  condition — a  stranger  in  a  foreign 
land  ;  a  female,  alone,  walking  with  but  threepence 
in  my  possession.  The  sight  of  the  pennies,  rude 
and  ungraceful  as  it  might  be,  caused  me  to  laugh. 
4  What  lack  I  yet  ?  '  thought  I,  and  then  was  I  happy 
that  I  had  been  compelled  to  test  my  sincerity  in 
visiting  Ireland,  and  my  firm  unwavering  belief  in 
the  promises  and  care  of  God.  I  had  but  just  returned 
my  purse  to  the  bag,  when  I  heard  a  carriage,  and  a 
call,  '  Stop,  and  take  a  ride  to  the  next  town.  Here 
is  the  lady  that  stopped  at  my  house.'  This  was  the 
Quaker  at  whose  place  I  stopped  on  my  route  to 
Galway.  This  ride  carried  me  six  miles  from  Roscrea, 
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to  the  place  where  I  had  stayed  at  the  shopkeeper's, 
when  on  my  way.  I  was  met  and  welcomed  at  the 
car  by  a  son  of  the  family,  with  '  We  're  glad  to  see 
you  ;  Uncle  has  a  letter  for  you  at  Urlingford,  with 
money  in  it  from  America  ;  but  he  found  the  seal 
broken  at  the  office,  and  thought  it  might  be  unsafe 
to  send  it  on  to  Gal  way.' 

The  next  morning  the  boy  and  car  were  sent  to 
carry  me  to  Urlingford.  My  money  was  in  waiting, 
my  friends  were  as  kind  as  when  I  left,  and  I  sat  down 
to  rest  and  reflect. 

I  looked  back  upon  the  strange  journey  with 
peculiar  feelings.  Through  storm  and  sunshine,  by 
night  and  by  day,  without  harm  or  fear  of  harm,  had 
I  wandered ;  though  at  home  I  had  never  been  in 
the  habit  of  going  out  alone  after  nightfall  in  city  or 
country,  and  should  have  shrunk  from  it  as  improper, 
if  not  dangerous.  Here,  the  peace  of  mind,  the 
unwavering  trust  which  I  ever  felt  in  the  arm  that 
sustained  me,  kept  me  not  only  from  fear,  but  joyful. 
My  strength  never  failed  ;  no  pain  of  the  head  or 
sickness  of  the  stomach,  no  cold  or  fever  ever  assailed 
me.  Yes,  I  can  say,  that  I  then  knew  and  felt,  that 
the  bank  of  heaven  was  full,  that  it  could  never  fail, 
that  the  Banker  knew  every  deposit,  and  knew  when 
and  how  to  give  out  as  the  depositor  needed. 

'  Do  not,  I  beg  you,'  said  a  kind  clergyman,  who  is 
mentioned  in  this  journal,  '  ever  suffer  yourself  to  be 
out  after  dark  alone  in  Ireland.  It  is  presumptuous, 
it  is  dangerous.'  This  was  his  last  injunction,  and 
twice  has  he  written  me  the  same  caution.  I  thanked 
him,  but  could  not  understand  his  fears.  I  had  but 
one  feeling,  and  that  was  trust ;  and  when  night 
unavoidably  overtook  me,  whether  upon  a  mountain 
or  in  a  city,  I  loved  to  hear  a  footstep  in  my  path, 
for  I  knew  it  would  be  accompanied  with  a  '  God  save 
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ye  kindly.'  And  often  have  I  answered  the  kind 
peasant  by  saying,  '  The  Lord  does  save  me  kindly.' 
These  were  halcyon  days,  when  I  turned  to  the  God 
within  me,  and  laid  hold  of  His  strength. 

Another  most  important  object  was  attained  by 
my  travelling  as  I  did.  The  Irish,  their  enemies 
would  have  it,  are  murderers  ;  they  will  kill  a  person 
for  a  few  shillings.  I  was  days  and  weeks  in  the 
wildest  parts,  certainly  much  better  attired  than 
they  were,  often  with  a  small  locket  about  my  neck, 
which  they  supposed  was  a  watch.  They  knew  I 
had  crossed  the  Atlantic,  they  knew  I  was  alone,  and 
they  did  not  suppose,  till  I  told  them,  but  that  I  had 
money  in  abundance ;  and  for  the  most  of  the  time 
I  was  wholly  in  their  power.  Why  did  they  not  use 
this  power,  and  murder  me  on  some  lone  mountain, 
miles  from  any  cabin  ?  I  learned,  too,  the  true  nature 
of  their  hospitality  ;  for  invariably  when  I  told  them 
I  could  not  reward  them  for  their  potato  or  lodgings, 
k  And  didn't  ye  crass  the  ocean  to  see  the  poor  ?  Ye 
may  stay  as  long  as  ye  will.' 

I  felt  that  morning  that  the  air  of  Kilcooley  and 
Kilkenny  was  wafting  fresh  kindness,  that  the  birds 
sang  it,  and  the  dogs  barked  it ;  and  when  the  doctor, 
his  wife,  and  daughter,  with  little  '  Yankee  Doodle,' 
accompanied  me  to  the  gate,  I  begged  that  not  one 
of  them  should  speak.  I  looked  a  long  farewell. 

Thirteen  miles  brought  me  to  Durrow,  whence  I 
took  passage  at  five  in  the  morning  for  Dublin. 

A  garrulous  old  Protestant  of  more  than  eighty, 
his  daughter  and  grand-daughter,  an  elderly  Catholic 
man,  a  young  Irish  girl,  a  live  turkey  and  myself 
made  up  the  passengers.  When  I  had  answered  the 
knowing  old  gentleman  all  questions  about  America, 
from  the  sitting  of  Congress  to  the  cultivation  of  pigs, 
geese,  and  turkeys,  he  told  me  in  turn  the  wonders  of 
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his  own  nation.  His  daughter  seemed  to  enjoy  and 
encourage  the  unceasing  volubility  of  her  father. 

The  conversation  next  turned  upon  the  subject  of 
giving  the  Bible  to  the  common  people  ;  the  Catholic 
urging  that  when  they  could  not  read  it,  what  possible 
good  could  it  do  ?  And  that  it  was  so  little  valued 
by  them,  whenever  they  had  any  of  it,  they  used  it 
for  wrapping-paper,  and  often  for  lighting  their  pipes. 
The  debate  was  ended  by  passengers  crowding  in,  so 
that  the  ride  was  quite  uncomfortable.  I  had  previ- 
ously asked  the  privilege  of  riding  outside,  to  escape 
the  voluble  old  man,  but  was  denied,  because  the 
coachman  said  it  was  quite  unsafe.  The  door  now 
opened,  and  the  coachman  invited  me  to  take  a  seat 
upon  the  top,  promising  to  make  me  as  comfortable 
as  possible.  I  would  not  refuse,  because  I  had  asked 
the  favour  ;  and  though  the  eminence  looked  perilous, 
it  must  be  tried.  There  were  no  seats  upon  the  top, 
and  I  was  fixed  upon  the  edge,  my  feet  hanging  down, 
with  a  heavy  coarse  sack  flung  across  them  to  keep 
them  warm,  which  I  was  obliged  to  hold  in  one  hand, 
and  with  the  other  to  grasp  a  wire,  to  secure  me  from 
falling  from  this  dizzy  height.  This  position  I  found 
so  uneasy,  I  was  obliged  to  draw  my  feet  upon  the 
top  of  the  caravan,  and  in  this  cramped  condition 
rode  fifteen  miles  to  Dublin.  Here,  in  my  old 
lodgings,  I  found  additional  welcome,  for  it  was 
followed  by  an  invitation  to  make  the  house  my 
home,  free  from  charges. 

I  visited  many  of  the  public  places  in  Dublin  ;  and 
in  my  perambulations  alone  about  the  city,  noticed 
quite  a  difference  in  the  kindness  and  civility  of  the 
lower  class,  especially  about  the  docks,  to  that  of  the 
same  class  in  the  interior.  An  inquiry  concerning  a 
street  would  always  be  answered  with  civility,  but 
if  any  misunderstanding  or  confusion  be  manifested, 
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a  second  inquiry  is  often  followed  by  rudeness.  This 
is  generally  the  character  of  all  seaports,  in  every 
country. 

The  sixth  of  December,  at  eight  in  the  morning,  I 
took  a  piece  of  bread,  and  went  out  upon  the  circular 
road  that  surrounds  the  city.  Soon  finding  myself 
in  a  labyrinth,  where  water,  bridges,  mud,  and  cab- 
men were  in  a  confused  mass,  and  not  knowing  how 
to  get  out,  I  inquired  the  way.  A  wag  called  out, 
'  Follow  your  nose,  woman.'  I  received  his  answer  in 
good  part,  and  said  that  I  had  followed  it  into  the 
ditch,  and,  finding  it  a  bad  guide,  now  wanted  some 
instruction  from  more  experienced  ones.  With  one 
consent,  every  man  left  his  cab,  eager  to  direct 
me  the  shortest  way ;  till  in  the  confusion,  and  the 
kindness,  I  was  directed  all  points  of  the  compass 
but  the  right  one,  and  I  hardly  knew  whether  to  stand 
still,  move  forward,  or  go  back.  I  next  asked  two 
labouring  men,  who  told  me  I  was  wrong ;  a  third 
insisted,  '  she  is  right ' ;  then  a  woman  told  me  I  was 
certainly  wrong,  and  led  me  on  about  docks  and 
walls,  till,  tired  with  the  chase,  I  told  her  this  could 
not  be  the  way.  In  anger  she  turned  away,  declaring 
she  would  say  no  more.  Another  met  me,  said  I  had 
been  led  astray,  pitied  me  much,  took  me  about  a 
circuitous  wall,  showed  me  the  ships  and  houses  as 
kind  of  landmarks,  adding,  c  You  must  go  to  the 
quay,  cross  the  river,  and  you  will  be  on  the  circular 
road.'  By  this  time  I  was  so  crazed,  that  all  roads 
were  alike,  and  in  despair  took  the  track  around  the 
wall  again,  and  stumbled  upon  the  woman  who  had 
left  me  in  anger.  '  Here  comes  this  woman  again,' 
she  said  angrily  to  another.  '  Yes,'  I  answered, 
'  here  she  comes  again,  and  is  half-crazed.'  '  I  knew 
that  afore.'  I  begged  her  to  tell  me  once  more,  and 
I  would  follow  her  direction.  She  did  so.  It  was  a 
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long  way,  but  it  led  me  to  the  ferry.  I  crossed,  and 
reached  the  spot  on  the  circular  road  from  which 
I  started  at  two  o'clock,  having  taken  the  whole 
circuit,  a  distance  of  twelve  weary  miles,  and  so 
confused  that  I  cannot  now  remember  one  perch  of 
the  way. 


CHAPTER  XII 

JANUARY  9,  1845. — A  pleasant  stay  of  four  weeks 
in  Dublin  made  a  journey  around  the  coast, 
which  I  had  resolved  to  take,  look  a  little  for- 
midable, as  it  was  in  the  depth  of  winter. 

As  I  found  that  money,  as  a  reward  for  any  little 
favour  (except  among  the  guides),  was  refused  by 
people  to  whom  I  wished  to  gain  access  and  do  good, 
I  resolved  to  give  them  books,  as  well  as  to  read 
among  them  as  I  had  previously  done.  The  Hibernian 
Society  gave  me  a  good  selection  of  tracts  on  practical 
piety,  school  books,  and  English  and  Irish  Testaments. 

I  will  mention  the  manner  of  carrying  these  books, 
because  it  proved  to  me  so  convenient ;  and  if  any 
other  persons  should  ever  climb  the  mountains  and 
penetrate  the  glens  as  I  did,  they  may  find  it  ex- 
pedient also.  I  carried  no  trunk,  but  a  basket ;  had 
two  pockets  in  which  the  tracts  were  put ;  and  upon 
a  strong  cord  fastened  two  bags,  into  which  I  put 
the  Testaments,  and  appended  this  cord  about  me, 
under  a  polka  coat.  When  on  a  coach  or  car,  these 
did  not  incommode  me ;  and  when  I  stopped  at  a 
town,  to  visit  upon  the  adjacent  mountains,  I  took 
from  the  bag  what  was  required,  put  them  in  my 
basket,  and  went  out,  always  minding  to  carry  a 
Testament  in  my  hand,  which  every  peasant  walking 
with  me  would  ask  me  to  read. 

Thus  equipped,  like  Abraham,  I  '  went  out,  not 
knowing  whither  I  went.'  At  half-past  three  the 
caravan  was  to  go  out  for  Wicklow.  I  was  cheerful 
and  happy,  till  a  lady  with  me  called  out,  '  Look ! 
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there  is  a  Connaughtman.'  At  the  entrance  into  the 
caravan  sat  a  man  with  blue  stockings  to  the  knee, 
corduroys  above,  grey  coat,  and  a  pipe  in  his  mouth. 
This  to  me  was  the  4  avalanche  '  more  formidable 
than  beds  of  straw,  saltless  potatoes,  and  nights  of 
wanderings  on  bleak  mountains  in  rain  and  storm, 
because  I  hated  to  my  very  heart  the  stench  of 
tobacco,  and  the  wholesale,  never-dying  staring  which 
penetrated  every  fibre  of  my  frame,  and  set  every 
nerve  ajar. 

A  countryman  and  countrywoman  were  in  the 
caravan  ;  the  former  soon  fell  a-snoring  ;  and  a  ride 
of  twenty-two  miles  in  '  darkness  visible  '  brought 
us  to  Wicklow.  The  man  awoke,  and  offered  to  find 
me  a  '  proper  lodgin'-house,'  and  in  my  hurry  to  escape 
the  Connaughtman,  I  left  my  parasol,  and  lost  a 
guide-book  which  I  never  found. 

The  next  morning,  though  it  rained  and  the  wind 
was  violent,  I  walked  upon  the  seashore,  and  seeing 
a  miserable  hut,  made  my  way  to  it — a  dark,  cheerless 
abode.  A  man  and  sickly  old  wife  were  sitting  by 
a  pot  of  potatoes,  which  was  kept  boiling  by  means 
of  dry  fern,  which  the  man  was  constantly  applying 
to  keep  up  the  blaze.  Three  children  of  their  own, 
and  a  nurse  child,  were  in  the  room,  the  latter  hiding 
herself  because  she  was  nearly  naked.  '  She  is 
ashamed,  ma'am/  said  an  elder  girl ;  '  she  's  not  a 
ha'p'orth  to  cover  her,  and  we  can  do  nothing  but 
give  her  the  potato.'  The  father  said  he  had  earned 
but  half  a  crown  in  three  months,  and  had  nothing  to 
do  from  morning  to  night  but  sit,  and  his  wife  was 
evidently  in  a  decline.  The  daughters  were  told  to 
bring  their  premium  Bibles  they  had  got  in  Sabbath 
school.  '  We  are  Protestants,  ma'am,  and  the 
children  go  to  Sunday  school ;  but  it 's  many  a  day 
since  the  wife  and  I  could  get  a  dacent  suit  for  the 
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Sabbath.'  4  Your  pastor  visits  you  ?  '  I  said.  '  Not 
a  ha'p'orth  do  his  feet  crass  the  threshold  of  a  poor 
man's  cabin  like  mine,  ma'am.' 

In  the  evening,  the  woman  of  the  house  asked, 
4  Have  you  anything  nice  to  read,  ma'am  ?  '  Telling 
her  I  had,  she  prepared  to  listen,  when  a  fishwoman 
entered  wet  with  rain,  and  seating  herself  by  the  fire, 
commenced  a  stream  of  talk,  sense  and  nonsense, 
Irish  wit  and  Irish  vulgarity,  so  compounded  and 
so  overwhelming,  that  I  was  about  leaving  the  room, 
when  the  man  of  the  house  whispered,  *  She  has  lost 
her  mind,  ma'am.  Two  years  ago  she  had  two  sons, 
fine  young  men  as  ye  'd  find  in  a  day's  walk,  and  they 
were  drowned  in  the  say,  and  she  never  had  her  mind 
since.'  I  took  my  books,  when  she  inquired,  c  Are 
ye  going  to  read,  ma'am  ?  '  'If  you  wish,  I  will,  if 
you  can  be  quiet.'  4  Be  sure  I  will,'  and  seating  her- 
self at  my  feet  upon  the  floor,  she  listened  with  the 
deepest  interest.  She  sat  for  more  than  two  hours, 
nor  could  she  be  persuaded  to  sit  anywhere  else  ; 
and  when  I  read  some  of  the  last  words  of  the  Saviour, 
in  the  book  of  John,  she  clasped  her  hands  with 
wonder  and  joy,  asking,  c  Was  that  for  poor  sinners 
like  me  ?  '  I  could  think  of  nothing  but  the  calm 
that  followed  when  the  Saviour  rebuked  the  wind 
and  the  sea.  My  auditory  had  increased  to  a  goodly 
number,  and  when  I  finished,  they  inquired,  '  And 
could  ye  sell  a  few  of  these  books  ?  '  Telling  them 
they  were  not  to  sell,  but  to  be  given  ;  '  and  maybe 
ye  'd  give  us  a  little  one,'  meaning  the  tracts,  which 
they  had  seen,  and  c  our  children  shall  read  'em, 
lady,'  said  one.  With  all  the  simplicity  of  children, 
they  talked  of  all  the  good  things  they  had  heard 
me  read. 

Saturday  morning. — The   woman   had   the   Evan- 
gelists and  the  Book  of  Acts,  of  the  Douay  translation, 
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reading  them  most  attentively,  exclaiming,  '  God  be 
merciful  to  me  a  sinner  !  '  This  book  she  kept  under 
her  counter,  and  every  moment,  when  at  leisure,  she 
was  reading ;  and  when  I  commenced  reading  a 
chapter  of  John,  she  went  before  me,  repeating  it 
verbatim  as  she  had  learned  it  before,  till  nearly  the 
whole  chapter  was  rehearsed. 

Sabbath  morning. — Taking  a  few  tracts,  I  went 
out  to  ascend  the  wild  mountains,  which  lay  back 
from  the  town,  and  whose  heathy  sides  I  was  told 
were  sprinkled  with  smoky  cabins.  Climbing  rocks, 
crossing  hedges  and  ditches,  I  at  last  saw  a  cabin  on 
the  brow  of  a  hill,  and  entered  its  humble  door.  An 
old  man  was  shaving ;  wiping  his  razor,  '  God  save 
ye  kindly,  lady  ;  and  sure  ye  must  have  gone  astray, 
to  be  so  airly  out  on  this  wild  mountain  ;  ye  must 
be  a  stranger ;  and  have  ye  no  comrade  to  be 
with  ye  ?  ' 

His  tall  stooping  figure,  his  noble  bald  forehead, 
the  sprinkling  grey  locks  upon  the  back  and  sides  of 
his  head,  and  the  lustre  of  his  eyes  interested  me  at 
first  sight ;  he  told  me  he  had  breathed  the  air  of 
seventy-five  winters  on  these  mountains,  without  '  a 
ha'p'orth  of  sickness,  or  a  pill  from  the  doctor,'  and 
could  read  my  books  with  a  naked  eye.  '  If  ye  have 
a  Douay  Testament,  I  will  try  my  hand  at  one,  lady  ; 
but  will  not  touch  any  other.'  Promising  to  return 
with  one,  if  I  had  any,  he  accompanied  me  a  good 
distance  up  the  mountain,  and  making  a  low  bow, 
which  would  have  done  honour  to  a  Parisian,  he  bade 
me  a  good-morning,  adding,  c  Ye  must  be  in  haste, 
ma'am,  if  ye  would  be  in  time  for  chapel.' 

The  new  lighthouse  soon  met  my  eye,  standing 
upon  a  craggy  rock — the  old  one  had  been  struck  by 
lightning,  and  was  all  shattered  and  useless.  But 
the  bold,  the  awful  grandeur  of  this  place — how  can 
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I  describe  it  ?  I  climbed  an  awfully  grand  rock, 
partly  covered  with  grass  and  firs,  overlooking  the 
then  placid  waves  that  lay  at  the  foot,  and  looked 
down  into  the  abyss,  eddying,  deep,  and  dark,  in  a 
niche  between  two  rocks  at  my  left.  The  sea  was 
spread  out  at  an  interminable  distance  to  the  eye, 
sparkling  in  the  sunbeam,  and  bearing  a  solitary  sail 
floating  at  ease.  Taking  off  my  bonnet,  I  paused 
to  wonder  and  adore.  I  commenced  singing  my 
favourite  hymn : 

4  Majestic  sweetness  sits  enthroned ' ; 

and  when  finished,  looked  about,  and  saw  the  shadows 
of  eight  boys  who  were  standing  upon  the  rock 
behind  me.  They  were  at  a  distance,  beyond  the 
rock,  had  heard  the  singing,  and  leaping  up  the  sides, 
stood  in  breathless  silence,  nor  did  one  of  them  stir  till 
I  greeted  them,  when  a  laughing  face  of  ten  years  said, 
4  And  ye  sung  well,  and  didn't  we  hear  it  ?  '  The 
people  at  the  lighthouse  had  heard,  and  came  running 
upon  the  brow  of  the  rock,  on  the  other  hand  of  me, 
not  knowing  what  strange  sounds  could  be  floating 
upon  the  air  so  early. 

I  turned  and  looked  upon  the  group  of  wild  moun- 
tain boys  who  stood,  undaunted  though  not  impudent, 
before  me  ;  and  said,  '  What  was  Ireland  once,  and 
what  is  she  now !  '  In  spite  of  oppression,  her 
children,  free  as  the  mountain  air,  eat  their  potatoes, 
hunt  their  rabbit  and  deer,  leap  upon  the  rocks, 
laugh  and  sing,  dance  upon  the  green,  and  tell  you 
tales  of  ancient  Irish  days. 

4  And  are  you  going  to  church  or  chapel,  my  boys  ?  ' 
4  All  Protestants,'  cried  one.  '  That  we  ain't,' 
answered  a  second  ;  4  some  are  Romans,  and  some 
Protestants.' 

4  We  are  after  hunting  a  hare,  ma'am.' 
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4  And  what  will  you  do  if  you  take  one  ? — divide 
it  among  you  ?  ' 

4  The  dogs  kills  it,  ma'am  ;  and  the  one  that  picks 
it  up  first  gits  it ;  but  if  two  gits  hold  at  once,  they 
fights  till  one  bates  the  other,  and  then  he  carries  it 
off ;  so  that 's  the  way,  ma'am.' 

'  But,'  said  the  laughing  one,  '  will  ye  take  me  with 
ye  to  America  ?  ' 

'  And  what  could  I  do  with  you  ?     I  am  not  going 

yet.' 

'  Oh,  take  me  along,  and  when  ye  eat,  give  me 
something — that 's  all,  ma'am,  I  'd  want ;  and  so 
I  ?d  always  be  about  ye.' 

A  lighthouse-keeper's  wife,  young  and  pleasant, 
with  a  neat  shoe  and  open  thin  stocking,  with  prayer- 
book  in  hand,  met  us  on  her  way  to  church. 

'  You  have  not  seen  the  lighthouse  under  the  rock, 
ma'am,  which  is  the  greatest  curiosity  in  all  this 
country.' 

It  was  now  church-time.  I  returned  to  town,  in 
company  with  the  young  woman  and  laughing  boy, 
who  kept  near  us  down  the  mountain,  a  distance  of 
two  miles  ;  then  leaping  over  a  wall,  he  left  us  for 
chapel.  Returning  to  my  lodgings,  the  woman  had 
locked  the  door  of  my  room,  and  gone  to  Mass,  and 
I  was  compelled  to  wait  the  return  of  the  lighthouse- 
keeper  in  the  kitchen,  till  both  church  and  Mass  were 
ended.  Twilight  was  gathering,  and  the  young 
woman  had  not  called  as  she  promised,  and  taking 
a  few  tracts  and  a  Douay  translation  for  the  old  man, 
I  ascended  the  mountain,  and  entering  the  cabin, 
was  cordially  welcomed.  The  gift  was  gratefully 
received,  and  the  daughter  of  the  old  man  accom- 
panied me  on,  till  reaching  a  gate  we  met  a  young 
man  well-dressed,  with  Homer's  Iliad  in  his  hand, 
who  politely  showed  us  through  a  gate  to  the  rock, 
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where  in  the  morning  I  had  lost  two  tortoiseshell 
combs,  when  singing  to  the  boys.  The  mountain 
linguist  found  them,  and  then  read  aloud  the  tract, 
'  The  worth  of  a  dollar.'  He  was  a  good  reader,  and 
when  I  offered  the  tract,  he  answered,  '  I  thank  you, 
ma'am  ;  I  have  a  good  library  at  home,  and  you  had 
better  present  it  to  some  one  who  has  no  books.'  I 
discovered  for  myself  the  strange  fact,  that  has  often 
been  related  of  Ireland,  that  among  her  wildest 
mountains  and  glens  shepherd  boys  are  found  reading 
and  talking  Latin. 

Darkness  was  gathering,  and  showing  me  through 
the  gate,  my  learned  linguist  and  cabin-girl  bade  me 
a  good-night,  and  returned  to  their  smoky  abodes 
in  the  mountain  ;  and  a  short  walk  led  me  to  the 
lighthouse,  where  the  young  mother  told  me  that  she 
was  a  stranger  in  town,  and  could  not  find  my 
lodgings. 

'  Will  you  see  the  lighthouse  under  the  rock  ?  ' 
I  followed  the  wary  steps  of  my  guide  and  her  two 
little  ones,  till  she  led  me  to  the  top  of  the  awful 
precipice.  A  high  wall  was  on  the  right,  and  stone 
stairs  made  the  descent  safe,  and  the  wall  partly 
kept  from  the  view  the  awful  abyss  at  our  feet ; 
when  we  had  descended  thirty  or  more  steps,  the 
wall  turned  and  passed  before  us,  and  peeping  over, 
the  top  of  the  lighthouse  in  the  deep  below  met  our 
eyes,  as  if  actually  coming  out  of  the  gulf  beneath, 
and  casting  its  glaring  light  upon  the  dark  waters 
around.  A  kind  of  horror  mixed  with  admiration 
came  over  me.  I  gazed  in  silence. 

At  the  bottom  of  this  frightful  precipice,  a  tabular 
rock  juts  into  the  sea,  on  which  the  lighthouse  stands. 
Sufficiently  broad  is  this  rock  for  the  neat  little 
dwelling-house  of  the  keeper,  sheltered  from  the  wild 
winds,  which  are  often  blowing  furiously  over  the 
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precipice  above.  Government  has  mercifully  pro- 
vided this  guide,  at  the  bottom  of  this  dangerous 
precipice.  While  the  one  from  the  top  tells  the 
mariner,  at  a  great  distance,  that  difficulties  are 
near,  the  one  at  the  bottom  kindly  shows  him 
how  to  avoid  them.  Four  paid  keepers  are  here, 
two  Catholics  and  two  Protestants.  One  of  them 
took  me  a  winding  path  up  the  rock,  avoiding  the 
steps,  and  here  I  met  again  the  laughing  boy,  who 
had  followed  me  in  the  morning ;  he  fixed  himself 
behind  me,  pulling  my  dress,  and  whispering,  '  Won't 
ye  sing,  ma'am,  and  take  me  along  with  ye  when  ye 
go  ?  '  I  actually  sung  in  self-defence,  for  he  would 
not  take  a  denial ;  and  at  every  close  he  laughed 
outright  by  way  of  chorus.  '  Pat,'  said  the  young 
housekeeper,  4  keep  your  laughing  till  the  lady  is 
done.'  Pat  heeded  not,  but  laughed  on  at  every 
pause,  turning  my  grave  psalmody  into  the  highest 
merriment. 

The  scene  now  changed  ;  clouds  suddenly  covered 
the  heavens,  and  furious  winds  howled  dismally 
through  the  night.  '  You  see,'  said  the  keeper,  '  the 
necessity  and  mercy  of  these  lights.  Storms  like 
these  are  often  howling,  and  they  come  so  suddenly, 
that  vessels  would  be  in  continual  danger  without 
them.' 

The  next  day  I  dined  on  kale  and  excellent  potatoes 
at  the  house  of  a  Roman  Catholic,  who  was  one  of 
the  four  keeping  the  lighthouses,  and  father  to  the 
merry  Pat,  whom  they  had  excluded  from  my  presence, 
because  '  he  is  bold,  ma'am  ;  he  is  a  bold  boy.'  The 
lateness  of  the  hour  urged  my  departure  from  this 
hospitable  place,  and  after  a  long,  dreary,  bewildering 
walk  through  furious  wind  and  pelting  rain,  a 
'  Welcome,  welcome  !  '  at  the  door  of  my  lodging, 
4  ye  'r  destroyed,'  was  a  gladsome  salute  to  my  ears. 
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14th  January. — I  felt  regret  at  leaving  so  kind  a 
home  and  so  interesting  a  woman.  She  was  hunger- 
ing and  thirsting  after  knowledge,  at  times  insensible 
to  anything  else ;  dropping  her  Douay  gospels  when 
a  customer  entered,  with  her  handkerchief  wrapped 
about  it,  she  caught  it  up  the  moment  her  shop 
was  vacated.  I  left  a  small  Bible  on  the  counter 
one  morning,  and  the  next  morning  I  heard  her  telling 
the  story  of  Joseph  to  a  servant  with  the  most  minute 
correctness.  4  Pray,'  said  she,  '  that  I  may  not  lose 
my  soul,'  as  she  grasped  my  hand  for  the  last  time. 
I  reached  the  stopping-place  of  the  coach,  three  miles 
away,  in  time  to  give  a  temperance  lecture  to  a 
company  of  travellers,  who  were  taking  their  punch  ; 
at  first  they  made  light  of  it,  but  soon  became  sobered 
when  I  cited  them  to  the  Judgment,  where  we  must 
all  appear.  And  here  allow  me  to  say  to  Bible 
readers,  that  never  in  all  my  tour  did  I  fail  of  a 
patient  hearing  among  the  most  incorrigible  or 
trifling,  whenever  I  solemnly  cited  them  to  a  day 
of  final  retribution.  They  seem  to  have  a  most 
solemn  awe  of  a  judgment  to  come,  and  the  obligation 
they  are  under  to  a  Saviour  for  His  death  and  suffer- 
ings. I  had  a  good  seat  on  the  coach,  and  a  pleasant 
ride  through  Rath  drum,  Arklow,  Gorey,  and  Ennis- 
corthy  to  Wexford. 

In  the  afternoon  looked  into  a  poor  cabin.  The 
woman  received  me  kindly,  but  seemed  depressed  with 
poverty,  and  said  her  husband  had  had  no  work  for 
weeks.  She  had  two  children  in  an  infant  school, 
one  seven  and  the  other  five ;  and  though  the  eldest 
had  been  there  years,  and  the  youngest  months,  yet 
neither  of  the  two  could  read.  This  was  a  Protestant 
parochial  school ;  but  more  Catholics  in  attendance 
than  Protestants ;  and  the  teacher  observed  that 
the  Bible  was  daily  read  ;  '  and  I  find  the  children  of 
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the  Catholics  much  more  ready  in  the  Scriptures 
than  the  Protestants,  and  much  less  trouble  at  their 
lessons.  I  cannot  account  for  the  fact,  but  so  it  is., 
The  circumstance  is  easily  explained.  The  Scripture 
which  is  expounded  to  them  by  their  spiritual  guides, 
is  impressed  as  being  of  the  most  awful  importance, 
and  its  consequences  of  the  most  weighty  import ; 
and  when  they  get  access  to  this  testimony  of  God, 
they  are  prepared  to  treat  it  as  such.  The  Pro- 
testant child  relishes  it  no  better  than  a  stale  piece 
of  bread  and  butter,  which  he  is  often  forced  to  eat 
as  a  punishment,  when  his  stomach  is  already 
satiated.  A  gentleman  from  Dublin  remarked  that 
he  was  whipped  through  the  Bible  by  a  Protestant 
uncle  when  a  child,  and  had  hated  it  ever  since. 

After  fruitless  inquiries  at  five  lodging-places, 
the  sixth  took  me  in  for  sixpence  a  night.  The 
woman  was  poor,  her  house  was  tidy,  and  I  stopped 
with  her,  found  she  managed  discreetly  with  her 
little  all,  and  was  extremely  anxious  about  her  young 
children,  that  they  might  be  well  educated.  '  I  send 
them,'  said  she,  4  to  a  Protestant  school,  because  it 
is  the  best  one.  God  be  praised,  my  parents  never 
larnt  me  to  read,  and  my  children  shall  not  be  bred 
in  such  ignorance.'  Darkness  was  over  her  mind, 
but  it  was  darkness  that  was  felt.  I  read  to  her  a 
tract,  and  some  of  the  most  touching  passages  of 
Christ's  life,  which  filled  her  with  admiration  ;  think- 
ing me  a  Catholic,  she  added,  '  You  know  none  can 
be  saved  out  of  our  church,  but  yet  I  have  lived  with 
so  many  good  Protestants  that  I  could  not  see  why 
they  are  not  as  good  Christians  as  we,  and  why  can 
they  not  be  saved  if  they  do  right  ?  '  Telling  her  all 
that  fear  God  and  work  righteousness  will  be  saved, 
and  that  I  had  determined  to  take  Christ  for  example, 
and  His  word  for  a  guide,  and  obey  neither  priest 
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nor  minister  farther  than  they  obeyed  God,  4  Ye 
are  right,  ye  are  right,'  was  the  answer.  She  was 
in  her  own  way  truly  religious,  and  watchful  over 
her  temper,  and  a  better  pattern  than  many  who 
have  far  more  knowledge  of  the  world  and  books. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

THURSDAY,  16th  January.— Another  bright 
morning  dawned,  and  I  improved  it  by  walk- 
ing to  the  chapel  and  the  friars'  convent  and 
library  attached  to  it.  At  a  little  distance  is  the 
nunnery.  Over  the  town  on  the  hill  stands  the 
college ;  the  chapel  has  the  most  splendid  stained 
window  I  had  seen  in  all  Ireland.  Seventy  students 
are  being  prepared  for  the  priesthood  under  the 
instruction  of  priests. 

A  holy  well  is  on  the  wayside  between  the  college 
and  town,  but  the  virtues  of  these  wells  are  some- 
what on  the  wane ;  the  priests  are  not  encour- 
aging a  resort  to  them,  and  but  now  and  then  a 
solitary  devotee  is  seen  kneeling  beside  their  sacred 
waters. 

From  the  college  I  went  to  the  jail,  where  I  was 
shown  the  cells  of  debtors  and  criminals,  which  are 
exceedingly  clean  and  well-ventilated ;  the  pave- 
ments about  the  doors  and  yards  were  tastefully  laid 
out  in  flowers  made  of  small  stones,  and  at  one  door 
was  the  Irish  harp  and  4  Erin  go  bragh.'  Finding  a 
school  here,  where  the  young  found  guilty  of  petty 
theft  are  instructed,  I  gave  each  of  them  tracts,  and 
some  portions  of  Scripture,  and  distributed  them 
throughout  the  cells.  The  prisoners  are  all  at  work 
or  at  school  when  not  sick  ;  a  novel  sight  to  see  shops 
in  a  common  jail,  and  all  kinds  of  trade  going  on, 
and  a  regular  routine  of  education.  I  was  introduced 
into  a  room  called  '  Master  Debtors,'  such  as  pay 
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their  own  board,  or  find  themselves  in  food.  Two 
women  were  here  in  a  pleasant  room ;  one,  the 
widow  of  a  British  officer,  had  accompanied  her 
husband  to  the  West  Indies,  was  intelligent,  and 
seemed  quite  astonished  at  seeing  me,  supposing 
that  I  had  come  as  an  inmate.  The  bedsteads  were 
all  of  iron,  with  comfortable  coverings,  a  shower-bath, 
and  a  good  pump  of  water  near  by.  The  women  and 
girls,  put  in  for  petty  theft,  were  sewing  and  knitting 
in  a  pleasant  room.  Their  thieving  was  mostly  for 
taking  potatoes,  driven  by  hunger  to  desperation, 
or  some  trifling  article  to  exchange  for  food.  Yet 
on  the  whole  the  place  looked  little  like  a  house  of 
punishment,  and  doubtless  most  of  them  were  in  a 
better  condition  than  when  at  home. 

From  the  jail  I  went  to  the  poor-house  alone.  This 
stands  upon  a  hill  on  the  west  side  of  the  town,  in  a 
healthy,  romantic  spot.  A  middle-aged  woman  at 
the  entrance  begged  for  a  '  ha'penny  to  buy  snuff.' 
Telling  her  if  she  had  food  for  her  mouth,  her  nose 
would  do  quite  well  without  feeding,  and  that  I 
should  do  very  wrong  to  give  it  to  her  for  that  pur- 
pose, she  went  away  amazed.  The  matron  approach- 
ing, I  inquired  if  I  could  be  shown  the  rooms.  '  Do 
you  wish  to  be  taken  in  ?  '  she  asked.  '  Not  exactly,' 
I  answered,  '  though  I  might  wish  to  soon.  I  have 
come  from  America  to  see  the  country,  its  insti- 
tutions, manners,  and  customs.'  She  apologised, 
and  took  me  into  the  hall,  where  the  children  were 
being  seated  at  dinner.  Three  pounds  of  potatoes 
and  a  pint  of  buttermilk  to  each,  '  enough,'  I  said 
to  the  keeper,  '  to  well  nigh  cram  them  to  death.' 
The  commissioners  were  entering  to  inspect  the 
rooms.  I  was  admitted  among  them,  and  shown 
the  apartments.  Seventy  were  on  the  sick  list, 
many  with  eruptions  occasioned  by  cleansing  the 
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skin,  and  giving  clean  food  ;  l  the  old  women  all 
begging  for  a  '  ha'penny  to  buy  snuff,'  till  it  was 
truly  disgusting.  Tobacco  in  Ireland  is  one  of  its 
greatest  curses  ;  it  is  a  mania  infecting  all  classes, 
from  the  lord  to  the  beggar  ;  and  thousands  are  now 
strolling  the  streets  in  hunger,  when  they  might  be 
made  comfortable  in  a  poor-house,  because  the  inmates 
are  forbidden  to  use  this  nasty  weed. 

I  offered  some  tracts  to  a  company  of  boys  who 
were  making  shoes,  when  an  overseer  interfered, 
4  We  take  no  tracts  here,  madam.  Your  books  may 
be  good,  and  your  tracts  good ;  but  we  have  a 
valuable  library  and  good  schools.  Here,  sir,'  turn- 
ing to  the  teacher,  '  take  this  lady  along,  and  show 
her  the  books.'  I  felt  that  here  an  embargo  had 
been  laid  on  my  inquiries  and  investigations,  which 
I  had  met  nowhere  else  in  Ireland. 

Saturday. — I  went  to  the  steam-packet  office,  to 
secure  a  passage  for  Waterford,  but  the  packet  had 
not  arrived.  While  I  was  waiting  I  visited  a  school  of 
boys  supported  by  the  Protestant  Church.  The  rector 
and  curate  came  in  to  catechise  them  ;  the  rector  was 
faithful  in  imbuing  their  young  minds  in  the  holy 
principles  of  the  Christian  belief,  as  inculcated  in  the 
English  Church.  Learning  that  I  was  an  American, 
he  said,  '  You  should  visit  a  family  of  Americans 
here;  the  mother  has  lately  come  out  from  there.' 

But  my  sanguine  expectations  were  a  little  repulsed, 
at  the  distant  reception  with  which  my  warm  salute 
was  returned  by  them.  They  could  not  trust  their 
eyes,  ears,  or  my  testimony,  that  a  journey  from 
New  York  could  bring  a  solitary  female  to  visit 

1  This  is  well  known  to  physiologists,  that  cleansing  the  skin  and 
using  coarse  bread  will  throw  off  all  impurities  of  the  blood,  and  when 
these  impurities  appear  upon  the  surface  it  is  a  favourable  symptom. 
—(Note  by  A.  N.) 
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Ireland.  A  meek,  unassuming  woman  entered  the 
parlour,  attired  so  unostentatiously,  that  I  supposed 
her  some  kind  of  necessary  appendage  to  the  family. 
4  Did  you  come  to  see  the  poor  of  Ireland  ?  I  love 
the  name  of  those  that  love  my  Master.'  Supposing 
she  was  one  of  the  poor,  I  spoke  kindly,  and  she  gave 
me  her  hand  and  went  out.  '  Lady  Nevin,'  said  my 
hostess,  when  she  went  out,  4  lives  here  in  the  Her- 
mitage, and  is  a  pattern  of  goodness  to  us  all.  She 
spoke  truly,  when  she  told  you  she  loved  those  who 
loved  her  Master,  for  she  is  continually  visiting  the 
poor,  administering  to  their  wants,  and  talking  to 
them  of  the  Love  of  Christ.'  A  strange  lady  surely  ! 
such  an  one  I  had  not  met  in  Ireland,  and  when  I 
saw  her  meek,  unassuming  manner,  her  simplicity 
of  dress,  and  heard  her  kind  words  of  the  poor  about 
her,  my  heart  said,  Would  that  all  the  titled  ones  of 
Ireland  had  been  with  Christ,  and  learned  of  Him 
like  this  disciple  !  Then  would  this  poverty-stricken 
isle  sing  for  joy  and  gladness. 

I  was  detained  another  week  by  the  packet,  and 
visited  the  scattered  cabins  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  heard  an  unanimous  chorus  of  prayers  and 
blessings  bestowed  on  their  kind  benefactors,  parti- 
cularly the  good  Lady  Nevin.  A  little  adopted  boy 
led  me  one  morning  to  his  school ;  over  hedges  and 
ditches,  through  bog  and  field,  we  made  our  way,  and 
reached  at  last  the  spot  where  the 

1  Village  master  taught  his  little  school."* 

He  was  a  Catholic,  and  under  a  threadbare  coat,  he 
carried  a  warm  heart,  and  his  head  was  not  void  of 
good  common  sense,  clear  discernment,  and  close 
thinking.  '  I  despise  the  principle,'  said  he,  '  of 
censuring  a  man  because  he  does  not  attend  the  same 
church  or  chapel  with  myself.  Let  me  see  him  love 
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his  country,  and  do  by  his  neighbour  as  a  Christian ; 
let  me  see  him  love  mercy  and  practise  justice,  and 
it  is  enough.' 

This  little  boy  was  the  only  Protestant  child  in  his 
school,  and  when  I  invited  the  teacher  to  call  upon 
us,  his  answer  was  not  only  indicative  of  high  and 
noble  sentiment,  but  a  stinging  rebuke  on  American 
practices  in  this  country.  '  I  thank  you,  madam, 
for  your  politeness,  but  I  never  put  it  in  the  power 
of  aristocracy  to  treat  me  with  contempt.  Should 
I  visit  your  friends,  my  dinner  would  be  laid  in  the 
kitchen  with  the  servants,  and  my  society  be  the 
gardener  and  groom.'  I  was  not  prepared  to  believe 
him,  and  on  my  return  mentioned  it  to  the  mistress, 
who  replied,  c  It  would  be  so  ;  my  husband  would 
not  allow  me  to  act  otherwise,  and  I  have  never  in- 
vited him  to  the  house  for  the  same  reasons.  I  am 
much  pleased  with  the  instruction  he  has  given  our 
son,  and  should  be  gratified  in  showing  him  respect, 
but  the  laws  of  society  in  which  we  move  forbid  it.' 

I  pointed  her  to  America,  the  country  she  so  much 
loved,  where  teachers  are  ranked  in  the  highest 
grades  of  society,  and  to  whom  the  child  is  ever 
pointed  as  a  stimulus  to  exertion,  knowing  that  as 
the  teacher  is  prized,  so  will  be  the  instructions  he 
gives.  A  teacher  whose  salary  of  twenty  pounds 
compels  him  to  wear  a  ragged  coat,  coarse  boots, 
rusty  hat,  and  to  dine  on  a  potato  eaten  from  hand 
in  the  kitchen,  is  likely  to  command  little  respect 
among  his  pupils. 

I  visited  next  another  Protestant  lady,  full  of  zeal 
for  the  Church  and  compassion  for  the  poor,  who  had 
asked  to  see  me.  I  went  with  a  budget  of  sorrowfuls, 
gathered  from  her  suffering  nation,  but  no  sooner 
was  I  admitted,  than  the  tout  ensemble  of  the  lady  told 
me  I  had  brought  my  parcel  to  the  wrong  shop. 
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4  Madam,  you  are  an  American,  I  hear,  and  I  have 
sent  for  you  to  learn  from  your  own  lips  what  brought 
you  to  this  country.' 

4  To  learn  the  true  condition  of  the  poor  Irish  at 
home,  and  ascertain  why  so  many  moneyless,  half- 
clad,  illiterate  emigrants  are  daily  landed  on  our 
shores.' 

Inadvertently  using  the  word  oppression,  I  feared 
a  retreat  would  be  my  only  security. 

4  Oppression !  So  you  have  come  to  Ireland  to 
stir  the  muddy  waters,  have  you  ?  ' 

4  To  look  at  them  as  they  are,  madam.' 

4  Oppression !  The  Irish  are  not  oppressed  but 
by  their  nasty  religion.' 

4  But  does  their  religion  compel  them  to  work  for 
six  or  eightpence  a  day,  and  eat  their  potatoes  on 
the  side  of  a  ditch  ?  Does  it  compel  them  to  reclaim 
a  bog,  for  which  they  are  paying  twice  the  value, 
without  the  encouragement  of  a  lease  for  their  im- 
provements ?  And  does  it  compel  them  to  pay  a 
tenth  for  the  support  of  a  religion  which  they  neither 
believe  nor  hear  ?  ' 

The  tempest  was  now  at  its  height,  and  I  only 
succeeded  in  adding,  that  had  I  dropped  from  the 
moon  upon  this  island,  without  any  previous  know- 
ledge, whether  men  or  angels  inhabited  it,  and  sur- 
veyed these  beautiful  domains  sprinkled  over  its 
surface,  and  seen  the  walking  rags  that  by  hedge  and 
by  ditch,  in  bog  and  field,  are  covering  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  I  must  have  known  that  these 
fields  had  been  '  reaped  down  for  nought.' 

A  cessation  of  arms  for  a  moment  ensued  to  admit 
a  visitor,  who  by  her  low  courtly  bow  and  long  train 
told  us  she  had  dabbled  if  not  dashed  in  high  life. 
Seating  herself  in  a  corner,  she  listened  with  intense 
interest  while  the  good  lady  resumed  the  subject, 
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remarking  that  the  poor  in  Wexford  were  both 
comfortable  and  happy.  The  stranger  arose,  and, 
with  another  low  bow,  said,  '  I  must  go,  madam  ; 
the  poor  in  Wexford  are  in  a  most  suffering  state ;  I 
have  been  this  morning  into  the  fishermen's  cabins ; 
the  fishery  has  all  failed,  and  they  sit  desolate  and 
idle,  without  food  or  fuel.' 

At  this  unexpected  letting  down  of  the  whole 
argument,  I  made  my  escape,  without  an  invitation 
either  to  stop  longer,  or  call  again. 

I  went  on  Sunday  to  church,  where  a  sick  curate 
gave  us  a  sickly  sermon ;  his  stinted  salary  gave  no 
spur  to  rhetorical  flourishes  or  well-turned  periods, 
and  his  sunken  cheek  and  husky  voice  warned  of 
hasty  dismission  to  another,  more  permanent  parish. 
On  our  way  home,  a  mile  distant  from  each  other, 
we  passed  two  fools,  who  lived  upon  the  street,  and 
were  better  clad  than  their  more  sensible  neighbours 
of  the  labouring  class,  strong  and  hearty,  good- 
natured,  and  always  welcome  to  the  inhabitants,  for 
their  innocent  mirth  and  ready  wit,  which  would 
have  made  them  well  qualified  for  king's  fools. 

On  the  morrow  I  drove  thirty-three  miles  in  an 
over-crowded  car  to  the  old  town  of  Waterford.  The 
unmerciful  loading  of  cars  and  coaches  in  Ireland, 
the  whipping  and  driving  to  '  keep  up  to  time,'  has 
no  parallel  in  any  country  I  have  travelled.  A  lame 
and  worn-down  horse  is  often  loaded  with  six  and 
seven  passengers,  and  all  necessary  baggage,  often 
with  a  galled  back,  and  then  beaten  till  I  have,  when 
expostulation  was  unavailing,  jumped  from  a  car, 
ready  to  resolve  I  never  would  ride  a  mile  upon  any 
vehicle  drawn  by  a  horse  while  in  the  country.  It 
is  true,  merciful  men  have  enacted  merciful  laws 
against  cruelty  in  the  country,  and  these  laws  are 
sometimes  enforced  ;  yet  still,  could  the  dumb  ass 
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'  rebuke  the  madness  '  of  these  Irishmen  as  often  as 
he  is  unmercifully  beaten,  Ireland  would  have  talking 
asses  everywhere  added  to  her  incongruities. 

In  Waterford  I  met  one  poor  Englishwoman  who 
told  me  she  was  a  Protestant,  but  appeared  to  know 
no  more  the  meaning  of  the  word,  or  the  way  of  life 
and  salvation,  than  did  the  seat  on  which  she  was 
sitting.  And  lamentable  as  it  is,  the  lower  class  of 
Protestants,  wherever  I  have  met  them  in  Ireland, 
are  more  ignorant  of  their  religion  than  the  same 
class  among  the  Catholics.  Their  teachers  do  not 
pay  the  attention  to  the  poor  of  the  flock,  as  the  ever- 
watchful  Catholics  do  ;  and  the  prayer-book,  mumbled 
over  at  church,  is  the  only  pilot  many  among  them 
think  necessary  to  take  them  safely  into  port. 

At  three  in  the  afternoon  I  again  took  a  car  for 
Clonmel.  At  the  depot  of  Bianconi's  monopoly  I 
found  sound  and  lame  horses,  double  and  single  cars, 
with  aprons  4  tattered  and  torn,'  and  dilapidated 
seats,  defaced  by  long  friction,  still  adding  to  his 
purse,  while  his  coachmen,  thrown  upon  the  public 
with  tenpence  and  a  shilling  a  day,  look  daggers  at 
every  passenger  who  ventures  to  leave  without  giving 
them  a  shilling. 

I  was  tremendously  crowded ;  a  stopping-place 
packed  another  talkative,  would-be-learned  Irishman 
at  my  right ;  and  as  the  stars  looked  out  upon  us,  he 
turned  to  a  neighbour,  and  talked  scientifically  of 
the  planet  Jupiter,  and  his  moons,  and  ventured  a 
little  upon  the  rings  of  Saturn.  So  sorry  was  I  when 
the  lecture  ended,  that  had  it  not  been  presuming  for 
a  woman  to  know  that  the  moon  is  not  a  pot  of  curds 
and  cream,  I  should  have  proposed  a  question  or  two, 
to  have  kept  alive  the  conversation. 

Early  on  the  morrow,  I  took  a  Bianconi  for  Cork  ; 
a  long  ride  of  fifty  miles  in  a  snowy  wintry  day,  on 
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an  open  car,  with  the  wind  blowing  full  in  my  face, 
and  my  seat  the  next  one  to  the  horses.  A  spruce 
Dublinite,  fresh  from  the  army,  and  two  dogs,  a  big 
and  little  one,  were  seated  upon  the  car,  the  larger 
dog  upon  the  seat,  the  small  one  upon  his  master's 
lap.  We  had  proceeded  but  a  few  miles,  when  a  huge 
Goliath,  with  brandy-blotched  face,  and  beef-eating 
front,  made  application  for  a  seat,  and  the  senior 
dog  was  transferred  to  a  box  over  my  head.  The 
restless  animal,  tied  to  the  box,  had  no  certain  resting- 
place  but  on  my  shoulders  or  bonnet,  and  at  every 
jostle  of  the  car,  his  talons  took  a  fresh  grip  of  the 
foundation  beneath  him.  Twenty  miles,  in  this 
deplorable  plight,  brought  us  at  nine  o'clock  to  Cork. 
In  the  morning,  after  an  uncomfortable  night,  and 
a  breakfast  of  two  potatoes,  I  made  my  way  through 
snow  and  sleet  to  the  house  of  a  Baptist  minister, 
where  I  passed  the  day ;  and  here,  though  a  table 
was  spread  with  knives,  forks,  and  plates,  potatoes 
and  salt  was  my  hap  alone,  for  there  was  no  bread. 
The  father  returned  at  evening,  and  accompanied  me 
to  his  vestry,  to  attend  a  prayer-meeting,  and  recom- 
mended a  lodging-house,  which  was  a  happy  contrast 
to  the  last  night's  encounter,  and  where  I  found 
the  missionaries  Jassom,  Howe,  and  the  widow  of 
the  unfortunate  man  that  was  accidently  shot  at 
Otaheite. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

SATURDAY,  1st  February.— Called  at  Father 
Mathew's.  His  house  is  quite  plain ;  the 
hall-door  is  fastened  open  from  six  in  the 
morning,  till  the  same  time  in  the  evening,  welcoming 
all  to  enter.  The  carpet  of  the  hall  is  loose  straw, 
and  a  woman  sits  at  the  entrance  to  receive  and  point 
the  visitor  to  a  room  on  the  right,  which  is  entirely 
devoid  of  ornaments,  except  caution  to  the  intem- 
perate pasted  upon  the  wall.  Benches  are  arranged 
about  the  room  for  those  in  waiting,  on  one  of  which, 
in  an  obscure  corner,  I  took  my  seat,  and  saw  the 
lame  and  deformed,  the  clean  and  the  filthy,  the  well- 
clad  and  the  tattered,  kneel  and  take  the  pledge,  and 
enter  their  names  in  a  book,  which  the  clerk  who 
registers  them  said  counted  five  millions  and  four 
thousand.  To  the  meanest  beggar  he  speaks  as 
kindly  as  to  the  titled  gentleman,  and  to  the  suffering 
I  often  saw  him  slip  a  little  change,  bidding  them 
depart,  and  not  disgrace  him  by  breaking  the  pledge. 

He  invited  me  to  dinner  at  five  o'clock,  and  in  his 
dining-room  were  no  carpet,  no  sofa,  and  not  an 
appendage  but  what  was  absolutely  necessary.  The 
cooking,  which  is  done  by  a  man,  is  of  the  best  kind. 
He  seldom  dines  alone. 

The  next  morning,  at  eight,  he  invited  me  to  the 
chapel,  to  see  an  aged  nun  renew  her  vow,  who  had 
for  fifty  years  been  teaching  the  poor,  and  had  never 
been  out  of  that  convent.  She  approached  the  grat- 
ing which  separated  the  room  from  the  chapel,  with 
her  black  robe  and  veil  upon  her  head,  while  Father 
Mathew  congratulated  her  on  her  long  faithfulness 
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in  labouring  for  the  poor,  and  pointed  her  to  the 
reward  in  heaven  which  he  trusted  was  in  store  for 
her,  gave  her  the  thanks  of  the  convent,  and  pro- 
nounced his  benediction.  He  spoke  of  crowning  her, 
a  ceremony  usual  on  such  occasions,  but  she  refused 
the  honour.  She  then  renewed  her  vow  in  an  audible 
but  softened  manner,  promised  to  be  faithful  unto 
death,  etc.  I  accompanied  Father  Mathew  to  the 
convent,  where  I  had  been  invited  to  breakfast  with 
him.  The  breakfast  was  the  first  I  had  seen  in 
American  style  in  Ireland,  and  though  their  beefsteak, 
coffee,  etc.,  I  declined,  yet  good  cream,  the  best  of 
bread,  and  jam  made  a  palatable  repast.  The  nuns 
sat  by  the  table,  but  did  not  eat,  and  were  surprised 
and  distressed  at  my  abstinence.  I  was  here  intro- 
duced to  the  nun  who  had  renewed  her  vow ;  she 
told  me  she  was  eighty-four,  yet  not  a  furrow  had 
old  Time  made  in  her  plump  placid  face.  Father 
Mathew  sent  his  man  to  show  me  the  way  to  the 
Independent  church,  telling  him  to  go  in,  and  intro- 
duce me  to  the  sexton. 

The  next  evening  a  temperance  meeting  was  held 
in  a  neatly  decorated  room,  prepared  by  the  poor 
fish  women,  who  were  teetotalers.  '  You  must  go,' 
said  Father  Mathew,  '  as  you  wish  to  see  the  poor. 
These  women,  five  years  ago,  were  the  greatest 
nuisances  in  Cork ;  but  they  took  the  pledge,  and 
not  one  has  broken  it.' 

The  room  was  crowded,  with  rich  and  poor.  Tea 
was  prepared,  and  the  meeting  was  opened  by  three 
cheers  for  the  Queen  ;  and  I  could  not  mention  the 
unexpected  kind  feeling  bestowed  thus  publicly  on 
me,  were  it  not  a  duty  which  I  owe  to  a  class  of  people 
whom  I  had  ever  been  taught  felt  nothing  but  bitter- 
ness towards  their  opponents.  Justice,  not  sec- 
tarianism, must  be  my  motto  ;  character,  and  not 
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popularity,  must  be  my  watchword.1  I  was  a  Pro- 
testant, and  they  knew  it.  Father  Mathew  arose, 
and  introduced  me  to  the  audience,  telling  them  my 
object  in  Ireland  was  to  visit  the  poor,  and  learn 
their  true  condition. 

When  the  cheering  and  welcomes  had  subsided, 
I  briefly  stated  my  motives  in  visiting  Ireland,  con- 
gratulated them  on  the  progress  of  the  temperance 
cause,  and  sat  down. 

An  old  grey-haired  priest  arose,  and  said,  4 1  have 
read  of  prophets,  I  have  read  of  apostles,  I  have  read 
of  martyrs,  but  among  them  all,  I  never  read  nor 
heard  that  ever  a  woman  left  her  country  alone,  to 
search  out  a  poor  people — to  suffer  privation  with 
them — to  learn  their  true  condition.  What  shall  we 
do  for  her,  and  how  shall  we  express  our  gratitude  ?  ' 

This  was  reciprocated  through  the  room,  and  when 
the  meeting  ended,  not  one  of  that  great  multitude 
would  leave  the  house  till  I  had  shaken  hands. 

The  next  day,  this  old  priest  called  at  my  lodgings, 
and  left  a  pressing  invitation  that  I  should  visit  his 
parish.  The  same  evening  a  temperance  meeting 
was  held  at  the  Rock.  The  promise  was  made  that 
I  should  not  be  invited  to  speak  ;  but  Father  Mathew 
again  said,  '  Do  what  you  can  for  this  people.  Say 
what  you  feel,  and  say  it  as  you  please.' 

The  notices  made  of  me  in  their  papers,  brought  me 
before  the  public  so  prominently,  that  I  begged  them 
to  desist,  since  I  wished  to  go  through  Ireland  as  un- 
observedly  as  possible. 

Upon  Wellington  Bridge  I  met  an  Irishman,  who 
said,  4 1  have  just  got  out  of  a  bad  scrape — have  been 

1  As  the  Roman  Catholics  in  America  are  mostly  from  Ireland,  it  is 
desirable  to  ascertain  what  this  religion  has  done  for  them  at  home, 
and  what  character  they  manifest  where  it  has  been  most  cultured. 
—(Note  by  A.  N.) 
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to  the  churchyard  with  a  hearse  ;  the  horses  took 
fright,  and  I  was  drunk,  and  was  very  near  being 
killed.'  '  Come  with  me  to  Father  Mathew,  and  take 
the  pledge.'  '  I  could  not  keep  it,'  he  replied,  4  and 
it  would  do  no  good.'  He  had  made  his  wife  take  it, 
but  as  for  him  there  could  be  no  hope.  A  priest  then 
passed,  when  he  touched  his  hat  in  a  respectful 
manner.  '  What  honour  you  pay  to  these  men  !  I 
see  no  touch  of  the  hat  when  others  pass.'  4  Not  to 
the  man,'  said  he,  '  but  to  what  he  may  have  about 
him.  He  may  have  been  to  visit  some  dying  person, 
and  have  some  of  the  broken  body  of  the  Saviour 
around  his  person.'  The  expression  was  to  me  so 
novel,  that  I  said  no  more. 

Wednesday. — Visited  the  celebrated  Ursuline  con- 
vent at  Black  Rock,  with  a  note  of  introduction  from 
Father  Mathew.  We  found  a  spacious  building  on 
a  rising  ground,  commanding  a  view  of  the  Lee,  and 
a  company  of  healthy,  cheerful-looking  nuns,  affable 
and  intelligent,  teaching  a  school  of  young  ladies, 
and  poor  children.  Pianos  were  in  every  room,  and 
in  some  we  found  two.  A  little,  well-selected  museum, 
added  much  to  its  interest ;  and  a  more  thorough 
education  is  here  obtained  than  in  any  other  school. 
A  nun  played  upon  an  organ  with  good  taste  ;  and 
a  look  into  the  chapel  of  the  convent,  richly  fitted  up, 
finished  the  views  of  this  inside  world.  4  As  this  is 
all  the  world  to  us,'  observed  a  nun,  '  why  should  we 
not  gather  as  much  of  its  beauties  as  possible  around 
us  ?  '  It  was  Ash  Wednesday,  but  a  dinner  of  pea- 
soup  and  toasted  bread  was  to  me  a  rich  treat.  Later, 
at  Father  Mathew's  table,  three  kinds  of  fish,  with 
puddings,  jellies,  and  fruits,  were  substitutes  for  pig, 
beef,  and  poultry,  which  Lent  forbids.  The  fastings 
of  both  Romans  and  Protestants  are  often  more 
ludicrous  than  grave  ;  for  while  the  poor  culprit  takes 
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a  light  breakfast  for  conscience's  sake,  he  trebles  his 
supper  for  his  stomach's  sake. 

Saturday,  Sth  February.  —  I  accompanied  some 
friends  to  the  far-famed  Blarney.  We  visited  first  a 
genuine  Irish  priest  of  the  olden  coin.  He  wore  a 
three-cornered  hat  upon  the  top  of  his  crown  at  a 
respectful  distance  from  his  ears,  and  so  pliable  at 
the  corners,  that  it  seemed  bending  to  hear  whatever 
the  divine  might  wish  to  communicate.  He  had 
a  red,  full,  jolly  countenance,  and  looked  fat  enough 
to  weigh  ten  tons.  He  gave  us  a  true  Irish  welcome, 
in  his  bedroom,  which  served,  too,  for  drawing-room 
and  parlour.  4 1  'm  allowed  no  wife  and  brats  to 
privilege  me  with  the  comforts  of  a  separate  parlour  ; 
and  a  poor  parish  priest  must  take  his  herring  as  lie 
can  get  it.  But  this  forty  days'  Lent !  My  heart  is 
scalt  and  my  tongue  parched  with  this  blackguard 
salt  herring,  and  not  a  divil  of  a  fresh  bit  of  beef  are 
we  allowed  ;  and  so  you  see  I  can  set  you  no  dinner 
but  a  bit  of  bread  and  cheese,  and  a  fish.'  Assuring 
him  we  had  plenty  in  our  basket,  he  presented  a  bottle 
of  wine  with  a  volley  of  anathemas  on  tobacco, 
declaring  that  c  no  man  that  used  it  was  fit  for  the 
divil.' 

The  old  priest  was  a  great  antiquarian,  could  tell 
us  all  that  had  transpired  in  Ireland  since  the  year  1, 
in  natural  or  political  history,  the  nature  of  all  sorts 
of  minerals  and  vegetables,  and  assured  us  that  no 
man  living  knew  these  things  so  well.  And  besides, 
he  had  the  best  disciplined  parish  in  all  Ireland — the 
best  fed,  and  the  most  honest  people  in  all  the  world. 
I  was  informed  by  others  that  this  was  all  true. 

'  Though  I  hate  Blarney,  yet,  for  the  sake  of  this 
American,  I  '11  go  and  show  ye,'  he  said.  For  a  mile 
my  wondering  ears  were  crammed  with  tales  of  ancient 
chieftains  in  Ireland's  days  of  glory. 
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At  Blarney  the  seat  was  pointed  out  to  me  where 
Mrs.  Hall,  the  writer  on  Ireland,  rested  ;  and  the  old 
priest  suggested  the  inspiration  I  might  receive  by  sitting 
there  on  the  same  stone,  by  the  same  stone  summer- 
house.  We  saw  the  hermit's  cell  and  grave,  and  the 
rocking-stone  on  which  Prince  Desmond  was  crowned. 
The  grand  castle  containing  the  Blarney-stone  is  a 
great  curiosity,  standing  as  it  does  on  a  high  rock, 
overlooking  the  river  far  below  it,  deep,  and  winding 
its  way  among  trees  and  thick  grass.  To  me  it  was 
frightful  to  look  out  from  a  loop-hole,  and  see  the 
river  below  ;  and  to  climb  to  the  top  to  kiss  the 
Blarney-stone,  stretching  my  neck  out  of  the  window 
over  the  dizzy  steep,  would  have  been  madness, 
though  I  was  told  many  a  silly  boy  and  girl  had 
done  it. 

We  went  next  to  the  cold-water  establishment 
kept  by  Mr.  Barter.  In  a  circular,  well-finished, 
thatched  cottage,  are  the  different  douche  and  shower 
baths,  warm  and  cold.  He  told  us  that  every  one  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty  patients  had  been  cured,  and 
none  but  obstinate  cases  had  applied.  They  are 
allowed  no  ardent  spirits,  tea,  or  coffee ;  and  meat 
but  once  a  day.  On  returning  to  the  priest's  we  found 
he  had  invited  one  of  his  curates  and  the  doctor  to 
dine  with  us,  on  his  fish  dinner.  They  had  dis- 
appointed him,  and  everything  was  wrong.  Three 
women  of  the  peasantry  were  sitting  upon  the  bed, 
by  the  side  of  a  table,  regaling  themselves  with  bread, 
cheese,  and  whisky,  which  the  good  Father  assured 
us  '  they  liked  right  well.' 

We  would  not  take  dinner,  and  hot  water  was 
ordered  for  whisky  punch,  and  the  wine  brought  on. 
Now  the  battle  commenced  ;  the  jolly  priest  touched 
his  three-cornered  hat,  at  the  same  moment  drinking 
my  health  most  heartily,  while  I  in  surly  contempt 
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turned  aside,  without  nodding  to  the  salute.  c  Ah  ! 
she 's  disgusted,  I  know.  Well,  ma'am,  if  you  '11 
appoint  a  day,  I  will  make  a  party  in  my  barn  as  big 
as  I  did  for  Mrs.  Hall — one  hundred  and  sixty — and 
you  shall  see  my  fine  parish.  But  this  fish,  ma'am, 
that  we  are  forced  to  eat  through  Lent,  this  fish, 
ladies  !  Why,  I  kept  Lent  once,  and  ate  nothing  but 
salt  herring,  till  I  was  scalt  entirely — I  was  a  lump  of 
salt,  ladies  ' — then  swallowing  a  glass  of  hot  punch, 
'  I  am  sorry  you  don't  know  what 's  good,  ladies.' 
This  toasting  and  drinking  were  kept  up  till  lateness 
and  darkness  both  urged  a  departure.  We  were 
accompanied  to  the  door  by  the  loquacious  priest, 
and  a  glass  of  hot  punch  for  the  coachman,  who,  in 
answer  to  my  remonstrances,  answered  with  an,  '  Aw, 
and  I  shall  drive  ye  the  better  for  wawrmin'  my 
stomach  a  little.'  We  had  a  safe  ride  home,  though 
the  rain  was  severe,  and  the  night  dark,  the  road 
muddy,  and  the  driver's  noddle  steeped  in  hot  punch. 
The  next  day  heard  a  prosing,  commonplace  dis- 
course from  the  Baptist  minister  where  I  dined  on  the 
potato  and  salt,  in  which  he  said  he  had  no  sympathy 
for  a  religion  that  conies  out  in  a  certain  colour  or 
cut  of  the  dress,  or  particular  kinds  of  meat  and  drink. 
This  sentence  was  so  entirely  a  digression  from  text 
or  sermon,  that  I  pocketed  the  rebuke  for  not  par- 
taking of  the  swine's  flesh  at  his  table.  After  service, 
taking  a  bundle  of  tracts,  I  walked  to  Cove.  On  my 
way,  I  saw  two  little  cleanly -dressed  girls  of  ten  and 
eleven  reading  a  collection  of  Scripture  admonitions 
from  Father  Mathew,  which  had  just  been  given  them 
by  their  priest.  I  presented  each  of  them  with  a 
little  book,  and  thanking  me,  delighted,  they  ran  on 
to  a  company  of  girls  before  them,  but  soon  returned, 
saying,  '  Here  are  more  little  girls  who  can  read,  and 
haven't  you  a  book  for  them  ?  Maybe  you  couldn't 
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spare  'em,  but  they  would  be  very  glad  of  one.'  My 
company  soon  became  quite  numerous,  for  men, 
women,  and  children  were  following  in  my  train. 
I  gave  them  each  a  book,  and  walked  on  to  the  next 
village.  All  who  accompanied  me  disappeared  among 
the  cottages,  saying,  '  God  speed  ye,'  and  left  me 
alone.  In  a  moment  the  two  whom  I  first  accosted, 
came  out,  and  said,  '  We  are  goin'  on  a  message  to 
the  bridge,  and  will  be  with  you  a  bit.'  The  bridge 
was  passed,  it  was  getting  dark,  and  I  said,  '  You 
had  better  return,  your  parents  may  chide  you.' 
4  No,'  said  the  younger,  '  ye  are  lonely  and  the 
night  '11  be  on  ye,  and  we  '11  go  with  ye  to  the  town. 
We  'd  as  lieve  go  with  a  stranger  as  with  one  of  our 
own.'  The  artless  simplicity  with  which  she  said 
this,  and  the  expression  of  kindness  which  lighted  up 
her  countenance  when  she  spoke,  strongly  inclined 
me  to  take  her  in  my  arms,  and  snatch  her  away  from 
a  land  where  the  poor  must  be  kept  in  their  rank 
because  they  are  poor. 

The  instinct  of  kindness  which  is  so  strong  in  the 
children  of  the  peasantry,  is  remarkable  throughout 
the  country.  My  little  companions  took  me  in  sight 
of  the  town,  and  pointing  forward,  *  and  ye  '11  find 
the  ferry  on  a  bit,'  said  '  God  speed  ye,'  and  scampered 
away,  with  my  heart  in  galloping  speed  after  them. 


CHAPTER  XV 

ATURDAY,  15th  February.— I  had  letters  of 
introduction  from  the  government  to  a  couple 
of  families  in  high  life ;  the  first,  born  in 
obscurity,  the  second  of  princely  descent.  I  was 
invited  in,  and  the  first  question  was,  '  Is  this  the 
way  the  Americans  dress  ?  Indeed  I  thought  they 
dressed  very  tawdry.'  4  This  is  the  dress  which 
Americans  would  wear  when  travelling,  madam.' 
The  character  of  Americans  now  went  through  a 
fiery  ordeal.  A  gentleman  had  lately  returned  from 
New  York,  who  testified  he  had  seen  Irish  servants 
at  balls,  among  the  highest  classes ;  and  had  at 
parties  seen  pies  with  crusts  an  inch  thick,  and  so 
tough  he  could  not  bite  them. 

As  Cloyne  could  boast  of  some  antiquities,  I  was 
conducted  to  see  the  most  remarkable.  The  church, 
built  in  600  by  the  Catholics,  is  now  fitted  up  for 
Protestants,  but  retains  as  much  of  its  ancient 
appearance  as  possible.  The  chapel  where  service 
is  performed  contains  the  bishop's  throne,  where 
all  bishops,  either  Protestant,  or  Catholic,  must  be 
ordained. 

We  next  prepared  for  an  ascent  into  the  tower, 
which  is  the  most  complete  of  any  in  Ireland,  built 
by  nobody  knows  whom,  nobody  knows  when,  and 
nobody  knows  for  what  purpose.  It  is  now  used  for 
hanging  a  bell,  to  call  people  to  church.  We  ascended 
seven  flights  of  steps  to  the  height  of  102  feet, 
and  had  a  most  commanding  view  of  town  and 
adjacent  country ;  but  so  perpendicular  were  the 
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stairs,  that  I  was  tolerably  crippled  for  two  days 
following. 

At  the  end  of  my  visit  my  hostess  said,  '  You  must 
not  walk  ;  we  have  a  good  jaunting-car,  and  will  send 
our  man  with  you.'  This  jaunting-car  proved  to  be 
a  cart,  with  a  bunch  of  oaten  straw  for  a  seat,  and 
when  all  was  equipped,  she  said,  '  We  wish  you  to 
tell  the  lady  you  are  staying  with  that  you  rode  on 
our  jaunting-car  to  the  lodge  ;  and  be  sure  you  get 
off  at  the  lodge,  or  she  will  not  see  you  !  ' 

This  was  too  much,  and  indignantly  I  said,  '  I 
won't,  I  will  not  lie  for  any  one  ' ;  ashamed  at  the 
silly  pride,  but  more  at  the  impiety  of  this  person, 
who  ten  minutes  before  had  been  telling  me  of  her 
late  conversion  to  the  love  of  the  Christian  religion. 

This  was  a  fair  specimen  of  many  such,  started  by 
accident  into  an  estate. 

The  driver,  true  to  his  trust,  dropped  me  at  a 
respectful  distance  from  the  lodge,  in  sight  of  the 
mansion,  which  was  on  the  top  of  a  hill  in  a  place 
called  '  Rock  View.'  Here  was  a  genuine  noble 
family,  of  the  true  Irish  race,  of  olden  blood,  wealthy, 
unsophisticated,  unassuming,  and  condescending. 
The  accomplished  sons  and  daughters  of  this  family 
alluded  not  to  any  higher  lineage  of  their  own  than 
the  meanest  peasant.  Their  religion  was  Roman 
Catholic,  but  had  I  not  seen  a  crucifix  in  the  daughters' 
bedroom,  I  should  not  have  known  it. 

Monday. — I  visited  the  great  rock,  from  which  the 
place  receives  its  name,  and  which  contains  a  valuable 
marble  quarry.  The  labourers,  some  years  since,  had 
found  here  caves  of  immense  extent,  and  of  peculiar 
interest.  One  into  which  I  was  shown  had  a  narrow 
entrance,  widening  as  you  advance,  and  in  somewhat 
a  zig-zag  direction,  until  it  brings  you  into  rooms 
ornamented  as  if  by  a  chisel ;  here  are  seats  like 
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small  benches,  and  an  altar  which  had  been  much 
defaced  by  the  ruthless  hands  of  visitors  carrying 
away  pieces  of  the  candlestick,  etc.  These  chambers 
of  imagery  had  been  explored,  by  the  aid  of  a  lantern, 
and  no  end  yet  found.  The  cave,  from  continued 
rain,  was  covered  with  three  feet  of  transparent  water, 
which  had  percolated  through  the  stones,  and  I  could 
only  set  my  foot  upon  the  rough  side,  and  put  in  my 
head,  and  sing,  which  produced  a  long  and  sonorous 
echo,  so  that  it  could  be  heard  at  a  great  distance. 
These  caves  have  given  rise  to  a  multitude  of  legends 
by  the  superstitious,  and  are  still  considered  as  sacred, 
because  they  had  been  the  habitation  of  chieftains 
and  fugitives  from  justice,  or  saints  to  do  penance. 

The  kindness  of  the  people  of  Cork  will  be  had  in 
everlasting  remembrance. 

Thursday. — I  visited  the  city  and  county  jails. 
Perfect  order  and  cleanliness  prevail.  From  ten  to 
five  a  school  is  kept  open  for  men  and  boys,  whether 
criminals  or  debtors ;  and  from  twelve  to  two  for 
women.  In  the  county  jail  we  found  but  one  chapel 
for  Catholics  and  Protestants,  where  all  assemble 
and  hear  a  Protestant  sermon.  In  the  city  jail  is  a 
chapel  for  each.  The  governor  was  a  man  of  sense 
and  feeling,  and  said  he  often  felt  it  his  duty  to  miti- 
gate the  punishment  of  prisoners,  when  he  found 
good  conduct,  and  granted  them  what  little  indul- 
gences were  in  his  power.  When  he  first  took  charge 
of  the  institution,  he  found  many  boys  in  a  room, 
quite  happy  with  their  lot ;  but  putting  them  in 
separate  cells  soon  sobered  them,  and  had  the  most 
salutary  effect ;  for  the  Irish,  he  observed,  have  a 
great  fondness  for  society,  and  a  superstitious  horror 
of  ghosts  and  fairies.  The  number  of  boys,  he  added, 
had  quite  diminished  since  he  made  this  regulation ; 
but  he  remarked  that  solitary  confinement  for  adults 
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was  a  dangerous  and  in  many  cases  a  fatal  punish- 
ment ;  the  mind  of  very  few,  if  any,  could  bear  it 
with  safety.  They  had  sent  him  one,  he  said,  to  be 
confined  in  a  solitary  cell  for  a  fortnight,  prohibiting 
any  one  to  speak  to  him  in  the  time.  He  stayed  a 
week,  but  so  injured  was  his  intellect,  that  he  had 
no  doubt  another  week  would  have  made  him  an 
idiot.  Where  they  are  ignorant  and  untutored,  they 
had  the  most  dismal  forebodings  and  dread,  the  mind 
having  nothing  except  the  gloomy  and  terrible  on 
which  to  feed. 

The  prisoners,  when  not  at  study,  work  at  various 
mechanical  trades ;  the  women  washing,  spinning, 
and  sewing.  They  have  gardens  and  beautiful  walks, 
where  they  are  allowed  at  stated  times  to  go  and 
recreate  themselves.  The  ridiculous  treadmill,  too, 
is  a  part  of  the  punishment,  where  three  hours  a  day 
they  must  step  to  no  available  purpose.  When  man 
takes  punishment  into  his  own  hand,  he  has  so  little 
of  the  wisdom  of  God  in  the  distribution,  in  the 
quantity  as  well  as  the  quality,  that  he  makes  serious 
and  irreparable  mistakes.  The  barbarous  relic  of 
a  treadmill  is  a  standing  testimony  that  Christian 
nations  who  practise  it  need  to  learn  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  civilisation. 

Friday. — I  dined  with  Father  Mathew  for  the  last 
time,  and  felt  at  leaving  the  good  man  that  I  was 
leaving  one  whose  like  I  should  not  meet  in  any  other 
place.  4 1  hope  to  meet  you  again,'  was  the  simple 
farewell,  with  a  4  God  bless  you.'  The  remembrance 
of  his  unabating  kindness  can  never  die,  and  the 
least  I  can  do  is  to  leave  one  page  in  my  journal  as 
a  just  memorial  of  his  worth.1 

1  In  my  remarks  on  this  man  I  have  consulted  no  taste,  no  opinion, 
and  no  religion  but  my  own ;  and  if  any  think  me  a  heretic,  I  can 
only  say,  'What  I  have  written,  I  have  written.' — (Note  by  A.  N.) 
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Father  Mathew's  is  a  character  which  must  put 
the  finger  of  silence  on  the  lip  of  even  bigotry  itself. 
If  any  one  finds  fault,  it  must  be  because  his  un- 
ceasing unostentatious  acts  of  goodness  rebuke  his 
own  sluggishness.  His  religion  is  truly  Catholic, 
dealing  no  anathemas  to  the  dissenting  who  may 
differ  from  his  creed  in  belief  or  practice ;  and  his 
whole  life,  though  one  of  daily  self-denial,  is  an  even 
tenor  of  chastened  patience  and  cheerfulness.  He 
has  wiped  more  tears  from  the  face  of  woman  than 
any  other  being  on  the  globe,  but  the  Lord  Jesus  ; 
and  thousands  of  lisping  infants  will  bless  the 
providence  that  gave  them  an  existence  in  the 
same  age. 

Saturday,  22nd. — Cork  has  not  lost  its  civilisation 
by  being  civilised.  In  all  other  large  towns  in 
Ireland  I  had  noticed,  the  more  wealth  and  show,  the 
less  kindness  and  urbanity  of  manners.  Cork  is 
ranked  high  or  higher  in  literature  than  any  city  in 
Ireland,  and  its  management  is  quite  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 

Monday,  24th. — Bandon  was  my  next  destination, 
about  twenty  miles  from  Cork.  I  left  my  muff  in 
pledge  at  an  hotel  while  I  returned  to  the  coach 
office  for  my  luggage.  When  I  returned  I  was 
told,  '  Your  room  is  taken,  and  we  cannot  accom- 
modate you.' 

I  went  to  another  inn  kept  by  an  Englishman,  who 
showed  his  attachment  to  Ireland  by  having  resided 
in  it  twenty-five  years,  and  marrying  three  Irish 
ladies  since  living  in  the  country,  besides  having  one 
buried  in  England.  The  English,  though  not  the 
greatest  admirers  of  Ireland,  as  a  whole,  yet  seem 
to  have  no  objection  to  the  Irish  ladies  for  wives  ; 
and  in  this  they  certainly  show  good  taste.  He 
refused  to  take  any  money  from  me. 
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Wednesday  morning. — With  my  departure  from 
Cork  I  date  the  commencement  of  all  that  was  mar- 
vellous— all  that  was  romantic — all  that  was  pain- 
fully exciting,  and  all  that  was  wholly  indescribable 
in  my  tour  through  Ireland,  and  I  would  say — 

'  If  you  have  tears,  prepare  to  shed  them  now/ 


CHAPTER  XVI 

WHEN  about  leaving  Cork  for  Killarney  I  in- 
tended   taking   the    shortest    and    cheapest 
route ;    but   Father  Mathew  said,   4  If  you 
wish  to  seek  out   the  poor,  go   to  Bantry.'     I  took 
his  advice,  went  to  Bantry,  and  there  found  a  wild 
dirty  seaport,  with  cabins  built  upon  the  rocks  and 
hills,  having  the  most  antiquated  and  forlorn  appear- 
ance of  any  town  I  had  seen  ;   and  the  people  in  rags 
and  tatters  such  as  no  country  but  Ireland  could 
hang  out. 

The  night  was  dark  and  rainy  when  I  reached  the 
town,  and  a  comfortable  parlour  and  cheerful  fire  hid 
the  appalling  desolation  that  brooded  without.  The 
morning  opened  my  eyes.  I  made  my  way  upon 
the  rocks,  found  upon  the  sides  of  them  some  deplor- 
able cabins,  where  smoke  was  issuing  from  the  doors, 
and  looking  into  one,  the  sight  was  appalling.  Like 
an  African  kraal,  the  door  was  so  low  as  to  admit 
only  a  child  of  ten  or  twelve,  and  at  the  entrance  a 
woman  put  out  her  head,  with  a  dirty  cloth  about 
it ;  a  stout  pig  was  taking  its  breakfast  within,  and 
a  lesser  one  stood  waiting  at  a  distance.  The  woman 
crouched  over  the  busy  swine  with  her  feet  in  mud, 
and  asked  what  I  wanted. 

I  told  her  my  errand  was  to  see  how  they  do  in 
Ireland,  among  the  poor.  c  An'  faith,  you  see  enough 
on  'em  here.'  Looking  in,  I  saw  a  pile  of  dirty 
broken  straw,  which  served  for  a  bed  for  both  family 
and  pigs,  not  a  chair,  table,  or  pane  of  glass,  and  no 
spot  to  sit  except  upon  the  straw  in  one  corner, 
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without  sitting  in  mud  and  manure.  I  ascended  the 
rock  a  little  higher,  and  entered  a  second.  On  the 
left  hand  of  the  door  was  a  bank  on  which  lay  a  young 
man  upon  straw ;  and  upon  a  couple  of  stools  sat 
the  master  and  mistress,  waiting  the  cooking  of  a 
pot  of  potatoes  for  breakfast.  '  Is  any  one  sick  ?  ' 
'  No,  no,  idle,  idle,'  answered  the  mother  ;  4  nothin' 
to  do,  and  so  he  lies  in  bed.  The  old  man  here  has 
no  airn'd  but  a  shillin'  since  St.  John's.'  c  And  how 
do  you  live  ?  '  '  We  gets  our  potatoes  when  we  can, 
ma'am ;  and  that 's  all,  ye  see.'  '  So  you  live, 
because  you  can't  die  ?  '  '  Just  so,  lady  ;  because 
the  Almighty  God  don't  see  fit  to  take  us  away,  an' 
we  must  be  content  with  what  He  sends  us  ;  but  sure, 
may  we  ask,  what  brought  ye  here  among  these  wild 
rocks  ?  '  '  To  see  the  poor  of  Ireland  ;  and  I  hope 
to  go  through  the  country,  and  see  them  all.'  '  And 
ye  '11  have  a  long  purse  when  ye  return.'  Supposing 
she  alluded  to  money,  I  told  her,  '  Not  a  pound, 
perhaps.'  *  But  ye  '11  have  the  whole  chart  of 
Ireland,  ma'am.' 

I  looked  at  this  woman,  and  at  the  appurtenances 
that  surrounded  her.  '  The  whole  chart  of  Ireland,' 
from  her  lips  that  could  neither  read  English  nor  Irish ! 
She  had  a  noble  forehead,  an  intelligent  eye,  and  a 
good  share  of  common  sense  ;  she  had  breathed  the 
air  of  this  wild  mountainous  coast  all  her  sad  pilgrim- 
age, and  scarcely,  she  said,  had  a  '  dacent  garment 
covered  her,  or  a  wholesome  male  of  mate  crassed 
her  lips,  save  at  Christmas,  since  the  day  she  left  the 
parents  that  raired  her.'  Telling  them  I  wished 
some  one  to  carry  my  carpet-bag  to  Glengariff,  the 
old  man  said  he  had  a  son  as  honest  as  any  lad  in 
Bantry,  and  he  should  take  it  for  a  shilling ;  the 
bargain  was  quickly  concluded.  A  lofty,  well-finished 
poor-house  was  behind  these  abodes  of  misery,  and 
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the  old  lady  showed  me  up  the  slippery  pathway 
to  the  gate.  This  was  closed,  and  no  admittance  ; 
the  keeper  was  not  there,  and  not  a  person  in  it,  and 
never  had  been,  though  all  things  had  been  ready  for 
a  year  ;  the  farmers  stood  out,  and  would  not  pay  the 
taxes.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  money  laid  out  to  build, 
and  pay  a  keeper  for  sitting  alone  in  the  mansion, 
had  not  been  expended  in  giving  work  to  the  starving 
poor,  who  might  then  have  had  no  occasion  for  any 
house  but  a  comfortable  cottage. 

I  left  an  Irish  Testament  where  the  man  of  the 
family  could  read  Irish  well,  and  where  no  Bible  had 
ever  been.  The  peasants  in  this  part  of  the  country 
are  not  so  afraid  of  the  Scriptures  if  they  speak  Irish, 
because  they  attach  a  kind  of  sanctity  to  this  language. 

The  next  morning  looked  a  little  propitious,  and  I 
hurried  to  Wigwam  Row,  to  apprise  the  boy  that  he 
must  be  ready  for  the  journey. 

This  Wigwam  Row  is  entitled  to  a  little  explana- 
tion. It  consists  of  a  row  of  cabins,  built  literally 
upon  a  rock,  upon  the  sloping  side  of  a  hill,  where  not 
a  vestige  of  grass  can  grow,  the  rock  being  a  continued 
flat  piece  like  slate.  The  favoured  ones  who  dwell 
there  pay  no  rent,  having  been  allowed  in  the  season 
of  the  cholera  to  go  up  and  build  these  miserable 
huts,  as  the  air  upon  the  hill  was  more  healthy.  And 
there,  like  moss,  to  the  rocks  have  they  clung,  getting 
their  job  when  and  where  they  can. 

After  much  beating  and  battering  at  the  crazy 
door,  the  old  man  peeped  out,  calling,  '  Who  's  there  ? 
and  won't  it  do  as  well  for  me  to  go  ?  '  'I  have  no 
choice,'  replied  I.  c  In  an  hour,'  said  the  old  man, 
4 1  will  be  with  ye.'  The  hour  had  not  expired  when 
the  old  man  was  at  the  door,  with  4  We  had  better 
take  the  airly  part  of  the  day.' 

We  soon  left  sight  of  Bantry,  and  hurried  on  through 
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the  mud  to  the  amazement  of  the  multitudes  we  met 
on  their  way  to  town  for  market.  But  the  Bay  of 
Bantry — the  bay  of  all  bays — stretched  out  on  our 
left  with  its  islands,  and  what  with  gaping  on  either 
hand,  and  looking  now  and  then  how  to  avoid  the 
mud,  my  gallant  John  would  be  far  before  me.  He 
would  often  sit  down  upon  a  wall,  till  I  was  within 
speaking  distance,  then,  giving  the  wallet  a  further 
hitch  upon  his  shoulder,  would  rise  and  hasten  on, 
thus  not  leaving  me  a  moment  for  rest.  At  last  I 
contrived  to  lighten  my  burden,  by  taking  my  huge 
black  muff,  which  was  quite  the  gaze  of  men  and 
women,  as  well  as  the  fright  of  all  the  children  in 
mountain  and  glen,  and  drawing  it  up  closely  at  one 
end,  so  that  the  Irish  Testaments  that  were  in  it 
could  ride  safely.  I  begged  my  guide  to  allow  me  to 
fasten  the  muff  to  his  wallet,  as  the  day  was  getting 
warm,  and  it  quite  impeded  my  travelling.  Hang- 
ing at  one  end,  and  being  large  and  made  of  the  fur 
of  the  black  bear  of  the  American  forest,  it  made 
John  an  object  of  still  greater  interest  to  the  wonder- 
ing peasantry,  who  all  seemed  to  be  acquainted  with 
him.  '  And  what  is  this,  John  ?  and  what  sort  may 
the  cratur  be  that 's  hanging  at  your  back  ?  ' 

On  a  sudden,  a  terrible  crash  was  heard,  and  lo  ! 
the  handle  of  the  basket  had  given  way.  Out  tumbled 
books,  Wicklow  pebbles,  etc.,  and  a  complete  over- 
turning of  all  the  contents  of  the  wallet  took  place. 
With  strings  and  pins,  matters  were  again  adjusted 
in  a  tolerably  good  way ;  but  John,  in  fastening  all 
together,  had  the  shrewdness  so  to  manage  that 
the  muff  was  again  turned  over  to  me. 

Before  the  filthy  door  of  my  lodging-house  were 
horses,  men,  and  asses  in  thick  array.  John  with  his 
wallet  squeezed  through,  and  I  followed  before  the 
passage  was  closed.  '  This  is  the  way,  ma'am,' 
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leading  me  up  a  dark  whisky  deposit,  entered  by  a 
hole  a  few  feet  high.  In  this  place  stood  a  dirty 
woman  pouring  muddy  coffee  into  bowls,  and  sending 
it  to  a  mass  of  ragged  countrymen,  who  were  drink- 
ing it  without  milk.  She  was  occasionally  interrupted 
by  a  call  for  hot  punch  ;  '  Going,  going,'  was  the 
answer,  and  going  they  were  in  very  deed.  This 
lodging  was  the  height  and  depth  of  all  that  I  had 
seen  in  depravity.  '  Can  I  have  some  boiling  water  ?  ' 
*  When  the  men  are  sarved,  ma'am.'  John  had 
seated  himself  upon  a  bench,  quietly  smoking,  past 
all  hurry,  though  in  the  greatest  haste  for  the  last 
three  hours.  Saying  to  him,  as  he  was  in  fear  of 
night,  he  had  better  take  a  loaf  of  bread,  and  not 
wait  for  the  kettle,  4  Aw,'  he  said,  '  I  '11  wait  for  the 
kettle,  plaise  God.'  The  kettle  came,  a  bowl  of 
cocoa  and  a  loaf  of  bread  were  soon  dispatched. 
'  Take  care  of  yourself  and  your  things,  ma'am,  or 
ye  '11  not  have  a  ha'p'orth  belonging  to  ye,'  he 
whispered  as  he  went  out. 

When  John  was  sitting  upon  the  wall,  eating  a 
piece  of  bread,  I  asked,  '  Do  you  expect  to  go  to 
heaven  ?  '  *  No,  ma'am,  I  shall  never  go  to  heaven. 
The  poor,  ma'am,  are  great  sinners,  and  must  not 
expect  to  go  there.'  '  The  poor  will  certainly  go  to 
heaven,  if  they  repent.'  He  still  insisted,  c  The 
poor  are  very  wicked,  and  must  not  expect  to  go 
there.  No,  no,  ma'am,  I  shall  not  get  there.'  As 
he  was  departing,  I  said,  c  John,  I  shall  see  you  no 
more,  and  I  beg  you  to  go  to  Christ,  and  be  saved.' 
He  paused,  resting  on  his  stick ;  then  giving  me  a 
piercing  glance  of  desponding  bitterness,  he  shook 
his  head,  and  answered  emphatically,  t  That  can 
never  be  for  me.'  What  had  so  firmly  fixed  this 
opinion,  I  could  not  nor  can  I  imagine,  for  it  seems 
to  be  the  prevailing  consolatory  belief  of  the  peasantry 
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in  Ireland,  that  the  poor  are  in  a  much  better  way  for 
heaven  than  the  rich. 

I  stepped  back  into  the  room,  and  for  a  few  moments 
gave  the  gaping  multitude  full  scope  for  curiosity. 
They  stood  before  me,  they  sat  down  by  my  side, 
they  minutely  examined  my  dress,  they  asked  all 
sorts  of  questions  concerning  America — '  An'  maybe 
ye  didn't  know  Mick  Flanagan,  or  Pat  Dogherty  ? 
An',  by  dad,  she  's  a  dacent  body,  and  she  never 
come  the  long  way  without  a  good  bit  in  her  purse,' 
etc.  When  the  wonder  began  to  flag,  I  put  my 
luggage  into  the  care  of  the  hostess,  and  went  out  to 
wander  in  the  glen,  and  by  chance  came  upon  an  old 
decayed  bridge,  which  is  said  to  have  been  con- 
structed by  Cromwell  to  march  his  army  over,  when 
he  wasted  Ireland.  The  name  of  Cromwell  is  hated 
by  every  peasant  in  Ireland,  and  scarcely  a  decayed 
castle,  bridge,  or  abbey,  but  what  the  stranger  is 
told,  4  This  is  the  doin'  of  the  blackguard  Cromwell.' 

Ascending  a  rock  overlooking  the  road,  I  saw 
beneath  me  a  group  of  all  ages,  from  '  the  man  of 
grey  hairs  '  to  the  nursling  at  the  mother's  breast. 
Not  an  individual,  man,  woman,  or  child,  had  on  a 
whole  garment,  and  many  of  them,  like  4  Joseph's 
coat,'  were  variegated  with  *  many  colours ' ; 
patches  of  all  shades,  with  thread  of  all  hues,  adorned 
the  limbs  of  these  rustics,  who  had  heard  of  my 
arrival,  and  had  come  out  to  see  the  '  wonderful 
body  '  that  had  left  her  '  country  and  kin  to  say  the 
poor  Irish.'  They  were  God's  creatures  made  in 
His  image,  and  bound  to  the  same  tribunal  with  me. 
Singing  a  hymn,  in  which  all  instinctively  joined, 
if  not  devoutly,  I  said  a  few  words  on  the  subject 
of  temperance,  and  the  regret  I  felt  that  I  should  find 
this  glen  given  to  the  immorality  of  drinking,  when 
a  great  part  of  Ireland  had  become  so  sober.  They 
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murmured  a  response — '  By  dad,  she  's  right,'  and 
slowly  walked  on,  while  I  descended  to  enter  the 
lodging.  They  came  nearer,  urged  me  to  '  smoke  a 
blast '  or  to  '  take  a  drap '  (notwithstanding  my 
lecture),  talked  of  my  coat  and  bonnet ;  came  bracing 
themselves  against  the  wall,  some  sitting  close  by 
my  side,  and  others  squatting  upon  the  ground  at 
my  feet.  Fortunately  for  me,  the  organ  of  fear  is 
not  so  largely  developed  as  in  some  of  more  flexible 
texture,  and  my  greatest  suffering  arose  from  pity 
and  disgust. 

My  room  was  up  a  broken  staircase,  leading  from 
the  kitchen.  A  dilapidated  door  with  a  broken  latch, 
like  an  inn  among  the  far  western  wilds  of  America ; 
a  floor  of  loose  boards,  gaping  wide  between  joints 
into  the  kitchen  below ;  and  all  sorts  of  lumber, 
from  the  three-legged  chair,  broken  chest,  and  crazy 
table,  to  the  ploughshare,  with  the  worn-out  gear 
of  the  ass,  and  basket  for  peat  and  manure.  As  my 
door  was  past  all  fastening,  a  company  at  whisky 
and  cards,  at  every  pause  in  the  whisky  or  play, 
would  in  turn  push  it  a  little  wider,  and  look  in. 
This  continued  till  one  o'clock,  when  I,  still  sitting, 
knew  by  the  '  God  bless  you's  '  and  4  Ye  '11  be  late 
for  the  night,'  that  the  company  were  retiring.  In 
the  kitchen  early  on  Sunday  morning  a  goodly 
number  were  in  waiting,  and  in  ten  minutes  from 
my  landing  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  not  less  than 
a  score  had  arranged  themselves  in  positions  where 
the  most  favourable  gape  at  me  could  be  secured. 
Nor  had  one  wasted  a  precious  moment  too  long  at 
the  toilet.  Some  stood  with  hair  erect,  some  with 
an  apology  for  a  shirt,  and  some  with  remnants  of 
coats  ;  some  with  waistbands  sufficiently  strong  to 
support  desperate  trowser-legs  held  with  a  deadly 
grasp  by  a  tatter  here  and  there  ;  some  with 
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dresses  turned  over  their  heads,  and  some  pinned 
about  their  waists  ;  some  with  cloaks,  and  some  with 
caps,  and  all  with  naked  feet.  They  were  all  quietly 
fixed,  when  I  gathered  up  my  effects,  put  them  in 
charge  of  the  girl,  and  hurried  into  the  glen,  stopping 
neither  to  warn  nor  rebuke — a  morning  long  to  be 
remembered. 

Being  told  there  was  no  church  held  in  the  place, 
and  that  Lord  Bantry  was  a  Protestant,  lord  or  no 
lord  I  determined  to  venture  to  his  house,  and  if 
possible  spend  the  day  with  him.  '  He 's  a  con- 
vairsable  body,  and  he'll  make  ye  right  welcome,' 
I  was  told.  At  the  gate-house  the  cleanly  woman 
met  me  at  the  door,  and  kindly  invited  me  in  to  take 
breakfast.  The  neat  little  cottage,  and  cleanly- 
spread  table,  were  such  a  contrast  to  the  den  I  had 
just  left,  that  I  felt  that  I  was  still  within  the  reach 
of  something  human. 

I  sent  my  card  in  to  the  noble  lord;  and  he  returned 
it  by  the  hunched-back  girl  in  attendance,  who  civilly 
said  his  lordship,  being  ill,  was  sorry  he  could  not 
see  me,  but  would  send  a  boy  to  show  me  the  curio- 
sities of  the  glen.  The  gamekeeper's  wife  invited 
me  into  a  neat  little  parlour,  and  showed  me  every- 
thing of  interest  about  the  mountain.  She  was 
English,  and  quite  unreconciled  to  stop  in  Ireland. 
When  I  reached  the  lodge,  the  hospitality  was 
repeated  by  the  generous  offer  of  a  room  and  board 
without  any  charges.  What  could  be  kinder,  and 
what  could  be  cheaper  ? 

Two  days'  rain  kept  me  in  the  house,  only  giving 
opportunity  for  a  call  at  the  Saturday  night's  lodging- 
place  to  take  my  luggage.  The  man  was  a  pledge- 
breaker,  and  a  besotted  drunkard,  and  his  wife  a 
professed  teetotaler,  only  taking  her  hot  punch  when 
going  to  bed.  When  I  told  them  why  I  left  the 
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house,  she  left  her  bowl  of  tea,  and  went  away.  He 
hastily  arose,  and  took  down  a  large  Douay  Bible 
from  a  dirty  shelf,  over  the  kegs  of  whisky,  and 
wanted  to  '  discoorse  me  '  to  show  both  his  know- 
ledge of  Scripture,  and  the  lawfulness  of  his  employ- 
ment. This  wicked  house  had  been,  I  was  told,  the 
ruin  of  the  glen.  It  had  been  five  years  before 
baptised  by  Father  Mathew,  but  he  then  gave  pledges 
for  a  stated  period,  when  requested,  and,  when  the 
time  expired,  many  rushed  headlong  into  the  fatal 
vortex.  '  They  are  too  much  for  me,'  said  the  poor 
priest,  '  since  that  publican's  house  has  been  opened.' 


CHAPTER  XVII 

ON  our  route  we  passed  a  couple  of  rocks,  cele- 
brated for  having  been  the  abode  of  a  family 
of  seven  for  three  years  and  a  half.  Lord 
Bantry  at  last  built  them  a  cabin,  and  turned  them 
into  it.  This  novel  habitation  is  composed  of  two 
rocks,  meeting  overhead,  like  the  roof  of  a  house, 
and  so  wide  at  the  bottom  that  there  was  room  for 
a  bedstead.  The  upper  end  of  the  rocks  are  so  snugly 
joined,  that  they  could  be  closed  with  leaves  and 
brush,  as  the  occupants  might  choose. 

On  my  return,  a  little  girl  was  ready  to  accompany 
me  up  the  glen  to  the  '  Eagle's  Nest.'  We  had  a 
river  to  cross  without  a  bridge,  and  the  late  rains 
had  so  swollen  it,  that  the  stepping-stones  were 
covered.  I  made  my  way  over  rocks,  bogs,  and 
hillocks  in  despair,  till  a  ragged  peasant,  driving  a 
horse  with  two  baskets  of  lime  across  his  back,  called 
out  to  the  child,  in  Irish,  '  I  '11  go  and  lift  her  across.' 
He  was  old,  and  I  did  not  think  it  safe  ;  but  he  rolled 
up  his  pantaloons,  waded  the  river,  and  proffered  his 
services  in  Irish.  As  I  declined,  he  found  a  place 
where,  taking  me  by  the  hand,  he  helped  me,  at 
considerable  peril,  over  the  slimy  rocks  ;  and,  ascend- 
ing the  precipitous  bank,  he  braced  his  feet,  pulled 
me  up  the  steep,  and  set  me  on  terra  firma. 

In  half  an  hour  we  reached  the  slated  house  under 
the  mountain.  The  entrance  was  blockaded  by  an 
old  worn-out  horse,  with  two  baskets  of  lime  on  his 
back.  We  crawled  under  the  straw  bridle  of  the 
horse,  and  entered  a  room  where  manure  stood  in 
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isolated  hillocks,  and  a  calf  and  a  pig  were  leisurely 
walking  between  them. 

4  Do  you  read  Irish  ?  '  I  asked  the  woman.  With 
a  pause  of  astonishment  she  looked  upon  me,  and, 
with  a  child-like  laugh,  said,  '  I  read  !  the  like  of  me 
read  !  Not  a  ha'p'orth  of  Irish  or  English.'  Her 
daughters  were  in  like  condition,  and  as  much  diverted 
at  my  strange  question  as  the  mother.  Speaking  of 
the  goodness  and  mercy  of  God,  they  sobered  at  once  ; 
and  after  talking  a  few  moments,  we  left  without 
presenting  any  books,  as  they  could  not  read. 

Children  from  the  thickly-clustered  cabins  now 
crowded  forth,  and  one  bawled  out,  '  A  penny  for  a 
crass,  ma'am.'  This  means,  translated,  a  ribbon 
crossed  upon  the  arm,  to  be  worn  on  St.  Patrick's 
Day,  which  was  near  at  hand. 

The  '  Eagle's  Nest '  was  the  last  wonder,  deriving 
its  name  from  an  eagle  having  made  its  nest  in  a 
fissure  of  the  rock  towards  the  top  of  the  mountain. 
And  you  are  told  that  a  man  named  Sullivan  sup- 
ported a  family  of  six,  as  he  testified,  by  going  to  the 
nest  daily,  and  taking  the  flesh  of  lambs,  hares,  and 
deer,  which  were  left  for  the  young  ones.  This 
tremendous  mountain  has  a  hideous,  grand,  and 
awful  appearance,  looking  down  upon  these  wretched 
abodes  smoking  beneath. 

Getting  home  across  the  river  was  the  next  question. 
My  guide  said  we  should  '  be  destroyed '  getting 
through  the  bog  and  rushes  on  the  other  side.  En- 
grossed in  my  thoughts,  I  heeded  neither  the  ad- 
monitions of  the  child  nor  the  peril  in  my  path.  I 
stepped  upon  the  rocks,  and  soon  found  myself  in  a 
perilous  situation  ;  the  rocks  slippery  and  far  asunder, 
the  water  deep  and  turbid,  and  I  could  neither  take 
off  my  india-rubber  shoes  nor  maintain  my  position 
with  them  on  except  with  a  great  effort.  I  saw  my 
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folly,  and  directed  the  child  to  take  a  horizontal 
direction  up  the  bank,  and  watched  till  at  last  she 
stood  on  the  steep  bank  over  my  head.  To  retrace 
my  own  steps  or  stay  where  I  was,  looked  alike  im- 
possible, and  to  try  to  ascend  the  bank  would  be 
almost  madness.  There  was  no  alternative  but 
onward.  I  clasped  a  bunch  of  hanging  twigs ;  they 
loosened  the  earth,  and  I  felt  myself  sliding.  The 
presence  of  mind  of  the  child  saved  me  ;  she  caught 
the  twigs  in  an  almost  supernatural  grasp  and  said, 
4  Take  hold  of  the  top,  lady,  and  I  will  hold  fast  at 
the  bottom  so  that  you  can't  pull  them  up.'  It 
was  done ;  I  was  on  the  bank,  and  not  till  I  looked 
down  the  precipitous  steep  did  I  realise  the  pre- 
sumptuous step  I  had  taken. 

I  took  another  ramble  later  to  the  head  of  the 
glen,  a  distance  of  nearly  three  miles.  Following  a 
path  leading  from  the  main  road,  I  saw  a  broken  cart, 
and  then  upon  my  left  an  aperture  into  what  I  thought 
might  be  a  cave  or  mountain  den.  There  I  found  a 
pig  nestled  in  some  straw,  and  a  voice  from  within 
called  out,  4  Maybe  ye  'd  like  to  come  in  and  take  a 
hait  by  the  fire.' 

Had  this  invitation  proceeded  from  a  sepulchre,  it 
could  not  have  been  much  more  surprising — and  not 
half  so  unnatural  for  the  abode  of  the  dead  as  the 
living.  I  stooped  down,  stepped  over  the  obstinate 
pig,  and  entered. 

Against  a  huge  rock — for  there  was  no  chimney — 
there  burned  a  few  little  twigs  of  wood.  Three 
sisters — the  eldest  seventeen,  the  second  twelve,  and 
the  third  two,  all  nestled  in  straw;  neither  bed  nor 
table  encumbered  the  room. 

4  Where  do  you  sleep  ?  '  I  asked. 

'  Poor  folks  must  do  as  they  can,  ma'am — we  lie 
here,'  pointing  to  a  pile  of  straw  on  the  left. 

N 
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4  How  do  you  live  ?  ' 

4  As  we  can,  ma'am.'  I  then  spoke  of  Jesus  Christ. 
4 1  don't  understand  ye,'  said  she.  c  Do  you  not 
know  whom  I  mean  by  Jesus  Christ  ?  '  I  asked. 

She  could  not  comprehend  me,  and  the  second 
sister  said,  '  We  don't  go  to  church  or  chapel,  ma'am.' 
I  inquired  how  long  they  had  lived  there.  '  One 
year,  ma'am.'  They  had  no  father,  and  the  mother 
had  gone  from  home,  begging,  I  supposed. 

This  day  finished  my  tour  in  the  glen,  and  it  had 
been  the  most  peculiar  of  any  I  had  had  in  Ireland. 
I  had  found  that  man,  left  to  instinct  alone,  will  not 
make  himself  as  comfortable  as  the  beasts  of  the 
field,  or  birds  of  the  air.  Here  were  literally  exempli- 
fied the  words  of  Job,  when  he  said  of  the  poor — 
'  They  embraced  the  rock  for  a  shelter.' 

And  here  I  would  add,  if  any  one  thinks  that  man 
has  anything  to  boast  since  the  fall,  let  him  explore 
the  mountains,  the  glens,  the  caves,  and  even  the 
towns  of  Ireland  ;  and,  lest  he  should  find  a  loop- 
hole for  his  pride,  let  him  go  to  the  places  where  the 
Bible  is  known,  and  if  the  grace  of  God  have  not 
changed  the  heart,  he  will  find  the  same  degradation 
in  morals  as  in  those  places  where  it  has  not  been  read. 

Saturday  morning,  7th  March. — Though  this  glen, 
in  point  of  filth  and  whisky-drinking,  stands  pre- 
eminent, yet  they  suffered  the  plainest  rebuke  without 
a  retort.  They  received  tracts,  and  thanked  me  after 
reading  them,  for  giving  them  such  kind  advice ; 
and  the  priest,  who  lived  some  miles  from  the  glen, 
sent  a  message  by  his  clerk,  thanking  me  for  the 
advice  I  had  given,  and  the  tracts  I  had  distributed. 
A  right  spirit  and  a  right  manner  have  much  to  do  in 
the  success  of  introducing  any  principles  clashing 
with  long-cherished  ones  of  our  opponents. 

If  a  sanctimonious  monk,  full  of  zeal  for  his  church, 
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with  crucifix  and  rosary  in  his  hand,  should  come 
into  our  houses  and  tell  us  we  are  all  going  to  per- 
dition, because  we  did  not  say  his  prayers,  and  em- 
brace his  faith,  and  insist  that  we  should  assemble 
our  household  to  hear  the  truth  from  his  lips,  would 
we  do  it  ?  Should  he  rail  on  our  clergy,  and  denounce 
our  Sabbath  Schools,  think  you  he  would  get  a  patient 
hearing  ? 

Let  us  reverse  this  picture — let  us  allow  our 
brethren  of  the  human  family  the  same  prepossession, 
however  absurd  they  may  be,  till,  by  a  course  of 
Christian  charity,  we  show  them  that  the  religion 
we  profess  is  indeed  what  we  call  it,  a  religion  of  love, 
and  calculated  to  do  the  most  permanent  good. 

Our  path  lay  over  brambles  amid  rivulets  and 
walls,  up  one  of  the  tallest  mountains  in  the  glen,  from 
the  summit  of  which  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
views  in  all  Glengariff . 

It  was  a  long  and  difficult  ascent,  but  courage 
kept  me  steady.  I  was  told  that  there  are  in  this 
glen,  and  upon  the  mountains,  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  lakes.  This  I  am  not  prepared  to  prove 
or  dispute,  yet  I  think  it  may  not  be  improbable. 
The  hill  ascended,  we  reached  the  newly-walled  road 
made  upon  the  top  of  a  narrow  ridge  of  mountain, 
with  a  glen  on  each  hand  at  our  feet,  a  precipitous 
steep  of  many  yards  leading  to  these  ravines,  which 
in  most  places  made  a  dizzy  and  fearful  sight  to  the 
traveller.  At  length  the  tunnel,  hewn  through  a 
rock  like  the  arch  of  a  bridge,  met  our  eyes.  Here 
was  the  wonder  of  wonders.  For  the  distance  of 
eighty  perches  a  hole  is  cut  sufficiently  wide  and  high 
for  coaches  to  pass,  and  the  only  light  admitted  is 
from  the  entrance  at  each  end,  and  one  little  aperture 
in  the  top.  The  water  was  percolating  through  the 
rock,  and  darkness  made  it  a  prison  not  inviting  for 
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a  long  tarry.  Giving  full  scope  to  my  voice  in  sing- 
ing, the  echo  was  tremendous.  After  walking  some 
miles  we  came  to  the  house  of  the  priest  of  the  glen. 
He  had  gone,  '  but,'  said  his  housekeeper,  '  ye  '11 
meet  him  on  the  way,  and  ye  '11  know  him  by  the  sign 
of  the  white  horse  he  rides.'  Within  three  miles  of 
Kenmare  we  saw  the  sign  of  the  '  white  horse,'  and 
I  introduced  myself.  He  thanked  me  kindly  for 
lecturing  his  people  at  the  glen,  and  said  he  had  got 
discouraged.  Five  years  before,  Father  Mathew  had 
made  them  all  temperate,  but  that  publican's  house 
had  upset  the  whole  work.  I  begged  him  to  visit 
their  cabins,  and  lecture  them  on  their  filth.  *  I  have 
done  so,  but  they  heeded  nothing  I  could  say.'  He 
lived  seven  miles  from  them,  had  another  parish  in 
charge,  and  he  knew  not  how  to  remedy  these  evils ; 
4  but  to-morrow  I  have  been  thinking  of  making  a 
trial  from  the  altar,  and  I  would  take  the  liberty  of 
using  your  name.'  Poor  man !  if  indeed  he  felt  the 
necessity  of  using  me  as  a  scarecrow,  certainly  I 
should  not  object,  but  I  doubted  the  efficacy  of  the 
remedy. 

While  talking  with  the  priest,  who  directed  me  to 
the  best  lodgings  in  town  in  his  name,  a  ragged  young 
man,  with  a  cart  and  high  railing  about  it,  filled  with 
turf  baskets,  drawn  by  a  miserable-looking  pony, 
passed  us.  They  assisted  in  adjusting  me  and  my 
luggage.  My  young  driver  talked  fluently  of  America, 
and  said  he  should  go  there  but  for  the  little  gal  he 
had  married,  who  would  be  lonesome  without  him. 

4  The  little  gal  you  have  married  !  you  are  not  yet 
twenty ! ' 

4  That  I  ain't,  and  the  gal  is  but  thirteen  or 
fourteen.' 

4  Nonsense,  nonsense.  What  can  you  do  with  a 
wife  ? ' 
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4  And  maybe  I  don't  know  ;  why,  work,  and  take 
care  of  her.' 

'  And  how  much  do  you  have  a  day  ?  ' 
'  Sometimes  the  sixpence,  and  when  I  gits  a  job 
with  the  pony,  it 's  a  shilling  or  fifteenpence.' 
4  And  with  this  you  expect  to  support  a  wife  ?  ' 
'  With  the  turn  she  can  git  now  and  then  from  a 
lady.' 

He  was  a  sharp-nosed  stinted  boy,  not  in  appear- 
ance more  than  sixteen,  yet  he  had  as  high  hopes  of 
aggrandisement  as  though  a  candidate  for  parlia- 
ment. Enviable  content !  Happy  misery  ! 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

THE  fat,  contented,  old  lady,  to  whom  the  priest 
directed  me  at  Kenmare,  knocked  the  ashes 
from  her  pipe,  saying,  '  And  it 's  you  that 's 
the  lady.'  The  village  assembled  in  the  evening  and 
listened  to  reading  till  a  late  hour,  for  I  always  found 
it  a  better  way  before  distributing  tracts  to  read 
something  interesting,  which  always  awakened  a 
curiosity  to  become  better  acquainted  with  them. 
Sabbath  morning,  going  out  to  an  ivy-covered 
decayed  castle  near  by,  and  attempting  to  climb  a 
wall,  my  cape  blew  over  my  face,  my  foot  slipped, 
and  I  fell  heavily  upon  the  pavement.  For  a  moment 
I  supposed  my  fate  was  sealed,  and  that  in  Ireland, 
and  in  that  unpromising-looking  town,  I  must  endure 
probably  months  of  suffering  with  a  disease  of  the  spine, 
as  I  had  done  in  New  York.  A  company  were  passing 
to  Mass,  and  two  old  men  helped  me  a  little  upright, 
and  placed  me  against  the  wall,  leaving  me  there  to  my 
meditations.  With  considerable  suffering  I  reached 
my  lodging.  Heard  a  dull  sermon  with  dull  ears. 

The  next  morning  I  started  for  the  fairy  land  of 
Killarney,  and  rode  through  a  wild  tract  of  twenty 
miles,  till  the  4  Upper  Lakes '  met  my  sight.  I  was 
quite  annoyed  by  one  boy  who  asked  for  books.  I 
gave  him  a  copy  of  the  Douay  Gospels,  and  he  went 
away  pleased ;  in  an  hour  he  was  running  after  me, 
crying,  '  This  is  a  Protestant  book,  and  I  won't 
have  it.'  Telling  him  what  it  was,  and  asking  why 
he  was  so  afraid  of  it,  he  answered,  '  I  'd  rather  have 
my  own  religion,  and  should  not  like  to  take  a 
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Protestant  book ' ;  he  took  it  a  second  time,  and 
at  evening  came  running,  and  rudely  thrust  it 
into  my  hand,  saying,  '  I  know  this  is  a  Pro- 
testant book,  and  I  will  not  have  it.'  The  boy 
seemed  grieved  that,  as  he  supposed,  I  had  deceived 
him.  He  had  carried  the  book  to  his  mother,  and 
she  had  told  him  it  was  one  of  the  Protestant  tracts 
that  had  been  distributed  there  to  injure  Romanism. 
A  little  girl  of  twelve  stood  listening,  and  said, 
4  Madam,  will  you  let  me  have  the  book  ?  You 
shouldn't  be  giving  your  books  to  every  scrawl  in 
the  street.'  Fearing,  notwithstanding  her  judicious 
caution,  she  might  be  a  '  scrawl,'  I  declined,  telling 
her  to  go  home  and  think  of  it,  and  if  she  still  wanted 
one,  to  call  at  my  lodgings  on  Sabbath  evening  at  six 
o'clock,  and  she  should  have  one.  '  'Tis  the  Word 
of  God  I  want,  ma'am.' 

13th  March. — I  took  a  walk  of  four  miles  to  the 
celebrated  Turk  mountain  to  see  the  cascade,  and 
when  I  had  reached  the  foot  of  it,  I  sat  down  upon 
a  seat  to  meditate  undisturbed  on  this  beautiful 
sight.  Four  white  sheets  of  water  have  for  ages 
been  coursing  down  a  rock  of  eighty  feet  in  height, 
wearing  channels  of  considerable  depth,  and  on 
their  way  have  received  some  small  rivulets  issuing 
from  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  pouring  together  into 
one  basin  at  the  bottom.  The  mountains  on  either  hand 
are  lofty,  wild,  and  precipitous.  I  attempted  to  make 
my  way  over  the  slippery  stones  to  reach  the  basin,  but 
found  it  too  hazardous,  being  out  of  the  hearing  of  any 
human  being,  and  should  I  tumble  into  the  stream, 
or  break  a  bone,  my  fate  would  be  irrecoverable. 

I  saw  a  path  leading  up  the  mountain,  and  followed 
it.  In  a  few  yards  it  opened  a  small  view  of  the 
lakes,  and  as  you  ascend  the  view  widens  and  widens, 
till  you  see  spread  before  you  lawns,  the  middle  and 
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lower  lakes,  with  their  beautiful  islands,  and  the 
grand  Kerry  mountains  stretching  out  beyond.  Had 
not  the  promise  of  returning  to  witness  a  funeral  at 
two  o'clock  urged  me  away,  my  stay  might  have 
been  protracted  till  sunset.  I  lingered  and  looked, 
and,  like  Eve  when  leaving  paradise,  said— 

fc  And  must  I  leave  thee  ! ' 

The  loud  '  wail '  for  the  dead  soon  sounded  from  the 
mountain.  '  She  's  a  proper  woman,'  said  one,  '  and 
her  six  children  are  all  very  sorry  for  her,  the  cratur.' 
I  went  on  to  the  gate  till  the  multitudinous  procession 
arrived,  bearing  the  coffin  on  a  couple  of  sheets, 
twisted  so  that  four  men  could  take  hold  one  at  each 
end,  and  carry  it  along.  Women  were  not  only 
howling,  but  tears  were  fast  streaming  from  many 
an  eye.  When  they  reached  the  abbey,  the  grave 
was  not  dug,  and  here  was  a  new  and  louder  wail 
struck  up.  While  the  grave  was  digging,  eight 
women  knelt  down  by  the  coffin,  and  putting  their 
hands  upon  it,  and  beating  with  force,  set  up  a  most 
terrific  lamentation.  The  pounding  upon  the  coffin, 
the  howling,  and  the  shovelling  of  earth  from  the 
grave,  made  together  sounds  and  sights  strange,  if 
not  unseemly.  The  body  was  to  be  deposited  where 
a  brother  and  a  sister  had  been  buried,  and  when 
they  reached  the  first  coffin,  took  it  out,  and  found 
the  second  rotten,  they  took  up  the  mouldered  pieces 
and  flung  them  away.  The  bones  of  the  legs  and 
arms,  with  the  skull,  were  put  together,  and  laid  by 
the  side  of  the  coffins ;  the  new  coffin  was  put  down, 
and  the  old  one,  which  was  the  last  of  the  two  former, 
was  placed  upon  it. 

When  all  was  finished,  they  knelt  down  to  offer  up 
a  silent  prayer  for  the  dead,  and  they  walked  away 
with  much  decency. 
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Thursday. — Two  boatmen,  for  five  shillings,  took 
me  upon  the  lakes,  and  showed  the  various  curiosities. 
We  saw  Goat  Island,  where  were  two  cottages,  one  of 
great  beauty,  but  found  no  inmates — the  island  called 
O'Donohoe's    Library,    having    stones    so  arranged 
about  the  edge  that  they  have  the  appearance  of 
books  lying  slantingly  upon  each  other — a  circular 
pond,  now  called  Father  Mathew's  Coffee  Basin,  once 
the  resort  of  punch-drinkers,  and  called  the  '  Devil's 
Punch-Bowl ' — and    another   pond,    which    was   the 
favourite  resort  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  called  by 
him  the  4  Meeting  of  the  Waters.'     This  pond  is  sur- 
rounded by  beautiful  shrubbery,  into  which  the  lake 
empties  itself  by  four  different  ways,  a  nook  pecul- 
iarly fitted  for  the  play  of  an  imagination  like  his. 
The  Eagle's  Nest  is  a  lofty  mountain,  much  like  the 
one  in  Glengariff,  but  with  no  frightful  inhabitants. 
Here  the  proud  eagle  uncontrolled  soars  fearless  of 
the   marksman's   arrow,    as   lord   of   both   sky   and 
mountain  ;  here,  too,  are  cradled  the  eaglets  till  fitted 
for  flight ;    and  the  boatman  showed  me  a  cavity  in 
the  rock  where  a  nest  has  yearly  been  made  ;    the 
nest  was  once  robbed,  and  two  of  the  young  eagles 
are  now  kept  for  pets  in  Killarney.     An  adventurous 
man,  with  a  pistol  and  hook  in  his  hands,  was  fast- 
ened by  a  rope  round  his  body  and  legs,  the  rope  was 
carried  to  the  top  of  the  rock,  and  there  made  secure  ; 
when  he  had  reached  the  nest,  he  grappled  the  hook, 
secured  the  young,  fired  his  pistol,  and  was  let  down. 

We  sailed  back  from  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and 
viewed  the  shores  from  the  middle  lake.  Here  the 
water  has  worn  the  rocks  till  it  has  formed  beautiful 
caverns,  called  wine-cellars. 

The  famous  Innisfallen  was  not  the  least  of  the 
beauties  of  these  lakes — a  green  spot  where  stands  a 
castle,  or  rather  the  remains  of  one,  but  no  cottage. 
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The  island  was  beautifully  green,  and  sheep  were 
feeding  upon  it.  The  Bed  of  Honour,  about  which 
so  many  ludicrous  stories  are  told,  is  in  quite  a  peril- 
ous place  for  a  retreat  of  safety ;  a  point  of  the  rock 
juts  into  the  lake,  in  the  side  of  which  is  a  little 
shelf,  where  it  is  said  two  runaway  lovers  hid  from 
the  wrath  of  a  father  and  affianced  husband  who 
followed.  The  fugitives  went  out  to  meet  them,  and 
the  lover  left  the  matter  to  the  honour  of  the  betrothed 
one,  who,  notwithstanding  the  partiality  which  the 
maiden  had  evinced  for  another,  bore  her  away,  and 
made  her  his  unwilling  bride. 

I  next  walked  through  the  gate  leading  to  Lord 
Kenmare's  domain,  which  is  ornamented  with  walks 
and  seats,  and  two  rustic  thatched  cottages,  made  of 
small  round  sticks  of  wood  with  the  bark  on,  and  put 
together  like  patchwork,  in  diamonds,  wheels,  and 
stars ;  the  floors  are  laid  in  small  pebbles,  in  wheels, 
and  the  whole  together  is  in  perfect  taste. 

A  youth  tending  cattle  upon  the  hill  showed  me 
into  the  burying-ground  and  church,  said  to  be 
1150  years  old.  An  old  tower,  and  the  Bishop's 
Chair,  being  the  remains  of  another  tower,  in  shape 
in  its  ruins  like  a  large  chair,  stand  at  a  distance. 
But  the  sight  of  sights  is  the  pile  of  dry  bones  in  one 
corner  of  the  churchyard,  and  scattered  all  through 
it,  as  well  as  around  it.  Skulls  with  open  jaws  and 
teeth,  and  all  the  bones  of  the  body,  are  here  in  thick 
profusion  under  the  open  sky.  It  is  said  that  the 
burying-ground  is  as  old  as  the  church,  and  the 
peasantry  of  Ireland  retain  a  strong  propensity  to 
bury  their  dead  with  their  ancestors,  consequently 
this  is  the  spot  where  Killarney  dead  must  lie,  though 
the  bones  of  kings  and  nobles  are  rooted  out,  and 
scattered  to  bleach  in  the  winds  and  sun  of  heaven, 
to  make  room  for  them.  While  standing  with  the 
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mountain  herder,  a  man,  whose  cabin  adjoined  the 
burying-ground,  accosted  us.  I  asked  if  it  was 
not  unpleasant  to  live  near  so  many  dead  bodies  and 
dried  bones.  '  Not  at  all ;  it 's  the  livin',  ma'am, 
that  do  the  hurt,'  adding  a  story  which  requires  both 
Irish  cleverness  and  Irish  brogue  to  be  well  understood. 

A  young  mountain  lad  had  been  to  a  fair,  and  took 
too  much  whisky  ;  on  his  return  up  the  mountain,  his 
path  lay  across  this  burying-ground.  As  he  passed 
a  tombstone,  a  couple  of  goats  were  pushing  with 
their  horns,  and  '  rattling  them  like  sticks.'  The 
terrified  fellow  ran  home  as  fast  as  his  staggering  would 
enable  him,  and  fell  shaking  upon  the  floor,  and  it 
was  not  for  hours  that  he  could  tell  the  astonished 
family  intelligibly  what  had  caused  the  fright.  At 
last  he  informed  them,  '  that  all  the  ghosts  that  had 
been  buried  for  the  last  forty  years  had  come  out  of 
their  graves,  and  were  killin'  each  other,  for  he  saw 
them  fightin'  and  heard  the  bones  rattle,  and  they 
were  all  in  their  windin'  sheets  about  the  ground.' 
'  For  a  twelvemonth,'  said  the  narrator,  '  Paddy  could 
hear  nothing  else  when  he  went  to  town,  but  the 
"  rattlin'  of  dead  bones  killin'  each  other." 

My  lodgings  were  reached,  with  an  escort  which 
had  increased  from  cabin  to  cabin,  and  from  pas- 
sengers on  the  way  ;  some  asking  for  books,  some 
inquiring  about  America,  and  one  among  the  better 
learned  asked  4  what  I  thought  of  the  "  Blessed 
Virgin  "  ?  '  c  This  will  cut  the  garment,'  retorted 
a  woman.  4  As  ye  think  of  the  mother,  so  ye  'd  love 
the  Son,  and  if  yer  tracts  say  nothin'  of  her,  we  would 
not  read  'em.'  I  found  in  this  town  more  suspicion 
that  my  books  were  dangerous  than  in  any  other, 
because  a  well-meaning  person,  with  more  zeal  than 
knowledge,  had  scattered  through  it  tracts,  treating 
entirely  on  controversial  points  between  Romanism 
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and  Protestantism  ;  this  had  so  aroused  the  bishop, 
that  he  had  issued  an  edict  that  no  book,  or  tract, 
should  be  received  from  a  Protestant,  unless  its 
contents  were  first  ascertained  to  be  of  the  genuine 
kind.  But  when  they  found  that  neither  my  books 
nor  myself  were  designed  to  proselyte  them  to  a 
party,  but  lead  them  to  Christ,  they  rejoiced  exceed- 
ingly, and  received  the  books  with  great  cordiality 
during  my  whole  stay  in  the  place. 

Saturday. — Hesitated  how  to  pass  the  day  ;  my 
dread  of  going  out  upon  the  street  was  greater  in 
Killarney  than  in  any  other  town. 

It  was  market-day  ;  some  dropped  their  sacks  and 
hurried  on,  lest  I  might  be  too  quick  for  them  ;  others, 
with  baskets  and  buckets  on  their  heads,  managed 
so  adroitly  as  to  draw  up  to  the  spot  in  good  time, 
near  where  they  supposed  I  was  going.  Reaching 
the  post-office,  I  paused  and  asked  a  countryman, 
who  was  leisurely  surveying  me  from  head  to  foot, 
'  How  do  you  like  my  looks  ?  Don't  you  think  me 
a  queer-looking  woman  ?  ' 

4  By  dad,  ye  're  a  dacent-lookin'  body,'  said  he. 

I  dropped  in  my  letter,  and  with  a  hurried  step 
walked  away,  when  a  huckster  woman  bawled  out, 
4  She  's  a  beautiful  wawlker,  God  bless  her.' 

At  the  gate  of  Lord  Kenmare's  deer-park  a  woman 
invited  me  courteously  into  her  cottage.  She  was 
not  ignorant  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  repeated  some 
Scripture,  though  she  had  no  Bible.  I  presented  her 
with  the  Douay  Gospels,  and  read  some  portions  to 
her,  when  with  emphasis  she  exclaimed,  '  It  is  good, 
but  where  is  the  "  Blessed  Virgin  "  ?  Didn't  she 
bring  forth  the  blessed  Saviour,  and  didn't  she  wrap 
him  in  swaddling-clothes  in  a  manger,  and  didn't  the 
breath  of  oxen  warm  His  blessed  body  ? '  The 
expression  was  new,  simple,  and  touching. 
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Darkness  was  now  gathering.  At  length  a  bridge 
led  me  across  the  stream,  through  the  glen,  to  a  deep 
ditch,  on  the  top  of  which  was  a  fence  made  of  poles. 
Down  the  ascent  of  the  ditch  on  the  other  side  was 
a  crazy  ladder  made  of  sticks,  and  to  reach  this  I 
must  climb  and  cross  the  fence.  I  walked  away, 
ascended  the  hill,  but  could  find  no  outlet ;  returned, 
and  resolved  to  make  the  effort,  much  fearing  the 
second  part  to  the  fall  made  a  few  days  before. 
Throwing  my  muff  and  parasol  before  me,  I  made  the 
leap,  and  happily  succeeded. 

Sabbath  morning  early,  taking  my  Bible  and  a  few 
tracts,  visited  Ross  Island.  Entered  a  cottage  in  a 
wild  part  of  it,  gave  the  son  and  daughter  each  a 
small  book,  when  the  mother  in  kindness  asked  me 
to  walk  in  and  see  a  child  who  was  sick  with  small- 
pox. I  assured  her  I  had  no  desire  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  small-pox  in  this  way.  c  The  disease 
is  in  Killarney  entirely.'  Leaving  the  door,  I  seated 
myself  on  a  rustic  seat  by  the  side  of  the  lake,  and 
enjoyed  a  Sabbath  hour,  with  the  Word  of  God  and 
the  book  of  nature  before  me,  opened  at  as  bright 
a  page  as  the  volume  could  produce. 

At  six  o'clock,  taking  as  usual  tracts  and  books, 
I  went  to  the  gate-house  of  Lord  Kenmare.  Here 
was  a  family  of  children,  who  had  been  well-educated 
for  the  peasantry,  and  giving  a  book  to  one,  it  was 
read  audibly,  and  received  that  hearty  response  that 
every  subject  treating  on  benevolence  ever  does 
among  the  poor  of  Ireland.  Charity  is  the  alpha 
and  omega,  the  sum-total  of  all  that  makes  the  man 
or  woman,  with  these  people.  Without  it  your 
religion,  whether  Roman  or  Protestant,  is  but  as 
sounding  brass  or  a  tinkling  cymbal. 

As  I  went  out,  four  little  girls  were  at  the  gate, 
where  they  had  been  waiting  an  hour  to  ask  for  books. 
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4  It 's  the  Word  of  God  I  want,'  said  one,  '  which  you 
promised  me  last  Friday.  I  went  to  your  place  at 
six,  as  you  told  me,  and  they  sent  me  to  the  gate,  and 
I  have  been  waiting  an  hour,  ma'am.  And  have  you 
got  the  Word  of  God  for  me  now  ?  It 's  that  I 
want.' 

'  I  am  not  certain  but  you  will  destroy  it  if  I  give 
you  one.' 

4  Destroy  the  Word  of  God  ?  Who  would  dare  do 
that  ?  ' 

A  woman  now  interfered,  '  And  what 's  this  you  're 
saying  ?  If  you  touch  one  of  her  books,  I  '11  tell 
the  bishop.'  The  bishop's  house  was  at  our  left,  a 
few  yards  distant.  '  He  has  told  us  we  must  not 
touch  a  Protestant  book.'  '  I  don't  care  if  you  do 
tell  the  bishop.  If  I  can  get  the  Word  of  God,  I'll 
read  it.'  This  was  plain  English,  and  then  turning 
to  me,  '  I  know,  lady,  you  '11  give  it  to  me.  You 
said  you  would.'  '  But,'  continued  the  woman, 
4  they  are  the  same  books  the  Protestant  man  had,  to 
put  down  the  Church,  and  speak  against  our  religion.' 
Turning  to  the  woman,  and  telling  her  I  had  no  books 
but  what  the  bishop  would  approve,  and  that  they 
were  Irish  and  Douay  Testaments,  etc.,  she  begged 
pardon,  and  walked  on ;  the  little  girl  exulting,  said, 
4  There,  I  knew  the  lady  was  right.' 

When  we  reached  the  lodging-house,  the  Testa- 
ments and  books  were  presented  ;  but  by  no  urging 
would  the  girl  be  persuaded  to  take  any  books  but 
the  Scriptures,  though  she  was  told  they  contained 
beautiful  stories,  and  were  handsomely  covered. 
4  It 's  the  Word  of  God  I  want,  and  nothing  else,'  was 
the  only  answer,  though  the  three  others  were  better 
pleased  with  a  coloured  tract  than  with  any  other 
book. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

TUESDAY,  ISth  March.— I  concluded  to  go  west, 
and  visit  Cahirciveen,  a  distance  of  thirty 
miles ;  to  walk  the  first  ten,  and  wait  for 
the  car  till  next  morning  at  the  town  of  Killorglin. 
I  was  now  getting  into  the  heart  and  essence  of  Kerry, 
the  land  of  O'Connell,  the  country  noted  for  the  in- 
quisitive disposition  and  cunning  of  the  peasantry. 
And  though  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  a 
county  line  could  designate  the  character  and  habits 
of  a  people,  yet  throughout  all  Ireland  there  is  one 
grand  feature  telling  you  who  is  Irish,  and  definite 
minor  ones  saying  that  there  are  different  children 
belonging  to  this  common  stock,  who  speak  different 
languages,  and  wear  different  costumes.  The  Kerry- 
ites  are  said  to  have  a  mixture  of  the  Spanish,  who 
many  years  ago  found  their  way  among  these  moun- 
tains, and  the  Kerry  women  have  black  or  dark  hair, 
and  in  general  are  quite  handsome. 

My  feet  were  soon  blistered,  the  road  stony,  and 
the  rain  threatening.  Often  I  sat  down  upon  a  stone 
by  the  wayside,  feeling  quite  unable  to  proceed.  I 
could  get  nothing  to  eat.  A  carrier  let  me  put  my 
basket  on  his  cart,  and  I  trudged  on  behind. 

Night  came  on.  The  clouds  had  dispersed,  and 
the  young  moon  was  looking  from  as  pure  a  sky  as 
was  ever  spread  out  over  this  misty  isle  of  the  sea. 
The  Bay  of  Ross,  with  all  its  witchery,  arose  in  view. 

Taking  my  cruel  boots  from  my  blistered  feet,  1 
hurried  on,  till  a  voice  bawled  out,  '  And  sure  ye  ain't 
a-gazin'  at  these  black  mountains ;  it 's  the  pratee  and 
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the  night's  sleep  I  am  thinkin'  on.'  Again  I  sat 
down  upon  a  stone,  put  on  my  boots,  and  endeavoured, 
as  I  followed  the  cart,  to  forget  my  pains  by  singing. 
This,  to  my  wonder,  drew  upon  the  hillsides  and  path 
groups  of  all  ages,  where  I  had  scarcely  noticed  a 
cabin,  giving  me  a  moonlight  view  of  mountaineers 
and  fishermen,  who  followed  me  with  good  wishes, 
and  comforted  my  spirits  by  telling  me  of  the  '  short 
bit '  that  was  '  under  my  fut,'  and  the  '  dacent 
people  '  I  should  find  at  my  lodging,  the  stage-house. 

By  and  by  I  saw  a  thatched  house  of  considerable 
dimensions,  and  a  pile  of  well-packed  manure  at  the 
door.  Here  stood  two  goats  and  a  ram,  each  with 
a  stout  pair  of  horns,  and  the  ram  was  using  his  with 
much  dexterity  against  a  spirited  girl,  who  was  pulling 
and  beating  the  '  bold  blackguard,'  to  get  him  aside, 
that  the  *  lady  might  come  in.'  I  stood  at  a  respectful 
distance  till  the  battle  was  decided  in  favour  of  the 
girl  and  myself,  and  looking  in,  saw  a  cow  fastened 
at  the  entrance,  standing  upon  straw  and  filth,  and 
her  young  calf  to  the  right,  near  the  fire.  The  smoke 
was  making  its  way  as  well  as  it  could  through  the 
door,  eight  men  were  lolling  upon  a  settee  and  benches, 
one  stretched  at  full  length  upon  a  table,  his  head 
hanging  off  one  end,  and  the  mother,  three  daughters, 
two  teamsters,  and  myself,  with  geese,  and  hens  at 
roost,  made  up  the  group  in  the  room  and  about  the 
fireside  of  this  '  stage-house.'  I  was  quite  indignant, 
and  asked  the  consequential  landlord  why  he  lived 
with  his  cattle  in  the  house,  when  I  saw  he  had  a 
barn  near. 

'  The  cow  has  a  new  calf,  ma'am,  and  she  is  warmer 
in  the  house.' 

My  feet  needing  bathing,  the  pot  which  had  been 
used  for  the  boiling  of  the  potatoes  was  presented, 
and  in  presence  of  the  ten  male  eye-witnesses 
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gathered  about,  the  girl  who  fought  the  battle  with 
the  ram  washed  my  feet  in  spite  of  all  remonstrance, 
the  father  and  mother  urging  my  consent  as  being  a 
duty  to  a  '  wairy  stranger.'  While  this  was  in  pro- 
gress, the  father  whispered  a  second  daughter  to 
4  put  on  the  feather-bed  for  the  lady,'  and  in  a  half- 
hour  my  bedroom  was  in  readiness,  with  another 
splinter  of  bog-wood  put  into  a  crack  to  light  me  on 
the  way  thither.  This  bedroom  contained  three 
beds  for  father  and  mother,  three  daughters,  and 
myself.  I  was  allowed  to  retire  first,  the  same 
attendant  standing  by  in  real  primitive  fashion,  to 
help  me  to  undress.  The  washing  of  the  feet  of 
strangers  and  guests  is,  in  these  mountains  and  glens 
of  Ireland,  a  literal  and  beautiful  illustration  of  our 
Saviour's  example, 4  So  ought  ye  to  wash  one  another's 
feet.' 

The  custom  of  an  attendant  to  help  the  stranger 
undress  is  mentioned  by  Henderson  in  his  visit  to 
Iceland,  where  the  mother  or  eldest  daughter  claims 
the  honour ;  and  though  one  may  at  first  feel  it  an 
intrusion,  yet  the  fastidiousness  is  soon  relieved  by 
the  simple  unstudied  manner  in  which  it  is  done. 

At  five  my  Kerryite  companion  stood  at  the  bed- 
side with  a  bog- wood  torch.  '  And  maybe  ye  wouldn't 
like  to  go  on  so  airly  ?  '  I  said,  '  Yes.'  '  An'  in  the 
name  of  God  we  '11  go  on.'  I  hurried  up,  and  lo !  he 
was  gone,  and  I  have  not  seen  him  since  !  This  I  was 
told  was  genuine  Kerry  roguery,  done  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  enjoying  to  himself  the  thought  of  my 
surprise. 

I  hurried  to  catch  the  first  gleamings  of  light  upon 
these  towering  heath-topped  mountains.  The  sea 
again  broke  upon  my  view ;  the  road  was  made  upon 
a  mountain  so  steep,  that  a  stone  wall  was  necessary 
to  keep  the  traveller  safe,  and  the  look  down  into  the 
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sea  in  many  places  was  truly  terrific.  A  solitary 
star  was  here  and  there  still  twinkling  in  the  west ;  a 
mountain-top  behind  me  was  white  with  snow ;  and 
as  the  morning  advanced,  the  rays  of  the  sun  shot 
athwart  it,  and  rested  upon  the  smooth  surface  of  the 
sea,  leaving  a  heavy  shadow  from  the  mountain 
beneath — a  picture  of  light  and  shade  which  the 
painter  could  alone  delineate.  The  varied  colour  of 
the  purple,  grey,  and  brown  of  the  mountain,  the 
wildness,  the  song  of  the  morning  bird,  the  '  Alps  on 
Alps  '  rising  to  view,  the  cascades  of  the  most  spark- 
ling crystal  gurgling  from  their  sides,  transported  me 
beyond  loneliness,  hunger,  or  pain  of  blistered  feet, 
and  at  short  intervals  I  was  fixed  to  the  spot  as  when 
looking  on  the  moonlight  view  the  preceding  night. 
I  occasionally  mixed  my  rude  voice  with  the  song 
of  the  bird  and  music  of  the  mountain  waterfall, 
and  with  a  heart  full  of  thanksgiving,  did  I  bless  the 
God  of  love,  that  He  had  made  this  isle  of  the  sea. 
Persecuted  and  hated  as  it  is,  it  has  riches  of  scenery, 
riches  of  minerals,  and  riches  of  mind,  which  all 
others  might  covet. 

For  hours  the  scenery,  though  continually  varying, 
lost  none  of  its  interest,  and  I  had  walked  five  Irish 
miles  before  the  clamours  of  hunger  told  me  that  I 
had  taken  no  bread  since  seven  on  the  preceding 
morning,  and  here  no  bread  could  be  found.  Not 
a  cabin  had  greeted  my  eye,  save  a  little  clump  of 
mud  wall  or  rough  stone  huts,  where  bread  would 
have  been  as  strange  a  guest  as  a  plum-pudding  in 
the  kraal  of  a  Hottentot.  Excitement  gave  way  to 
weariness,  pain,  and  hunger.  A  little  girl,  dipping 
her  bucket  in  a  clear  mountain  stream,  said,  '  And  ye 
look  wairy,  lady ;  wouldn't  ye  walk  in  and  rest  ye  a 
little  by  the  fire  ? '  In  her  lowly  cabin  they  tried 
in  every  possible  way  to  comfort  me,  offering  to  bathe 
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my  feet.  Telling  them  a  piece  of  bread  was  what 
I  wanted  to  buy,  the  girl,  the  only  one  that  could 
speak  English  in  the  family,  told  me  I  could  not  get 
any  for  some  miles.  '  But  wouldn't  ye  stop  and 
have  a  potato  ?  they  will  boil  in  a  little  bit.'  While 
these  were  boiling  I  read  the  Testament,  the  girl 
interpreting  to  the  mother,  who  in  tears  of  gratitude 
was  expressing  her  admiration  both  at  the  reading, 
and  at  the  goodness  of  God,  Who  had  suffered  a  saint 
going  on  pilgrimage,  as  she  thought,  to  enter  her 
humble  cabin.  '  She  's  crying,  ma'am,  because  she 
can't  do  as  much  for  her  soul  as  you.'  Here,  as  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  it  was  difficult  to  make 
them  believe  that  I  was  not  some  holy  St.  Bridget 
going  on  penance. 

I  gave  some  books  to  the  children  who  came  in,  and 
offered  the  woman  a  little  money  for  her  hospitality  ; 
she  thrust  it  back,  giving  a  frown  of  half  anger  and 
half  grief,  and  the  daughter  said,  4  She  gave  ye  the 
potatoes  in  the  name  of  God,  and  d'  ye  think  we  'd 
take  money  for  it  ?  ' 

It  would  be  no  more  than  just  to  say,  that  I  was 
neither  lonesome  nor  afraid  of  robbers,  and  I  really 
believe  that  the  Irish  peasantry  are  as  free  from 
coveting  4  other  men's  gold,  or  silver,  or  apparel '  as 
is  possible  for  a  people  to  be,  wretched  and  poor  as 
they  are.  4  We  must  be  content  with  what  the 
Almighty  God  sends  us,'  or  '  must  not  fly  in  the  face 
of  Almighty  God,'  seems  not  only  a  current  phrase- 
ology in  their  mouth,  but  a  fixed  principle  of  the 
heart. 

The  Fair. — The  men  were  certainly  better  clad 
than  any  I  had  seen  at  previous  fairs,  and  what  met 
my  warmest  approbation  was,  the  corduroys  were 
not  numerous ;  substantial  blue  cloth  pantaloons 
adorned  the  legs  of  most  of  the  Kerryites.  A  strip- 
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ling  clerk  of  the  parish  priest's  entered,  and  requested 
to  examine  my  books.  '  We  wish  to  know  whether 
your  Irish  Testaments  are  the  true  translation,  by  a 
bishop  of  our  own  church.'  Showing  him  one,  he 
could  not  satisfy  his  mind  without  taking  it  away 
for  a  close  examination. 

'  "  A  fight !  a  fight !  "  was  now  the  cry, 
Up  flew  the  windows  all,' 

for  sticks  were  flourishing  in  the  air.  One  old  woman 
rushed  into  the  crowd  to  rescue  her  Paddy,  and  her 
cloak  was  torn  from  her,  her  cap  set  awry  (bonnet  she 
had  none),  and  while  one  pulled  one  way,  another 
seized  the  other  side,  till  the  sight  from  the  ludicrous 
became  painful,  lest  she  should  be  '  pulled  in  pieces.' 
The  priest  was  called,  but  they  heeded  not  the  threats 
of  denunciations  from  the  altar,  which  he  assured 
them  they  should  have  on  the  morrow.  He  was 
obliged  to  leave  them  as  he  found  them,  to  rattle  their 
sticks,  as  they  did  till  midnight,  though  it  was  next 
day  reported  that  no  dead  or  wounded  were  carried 
from  the  field. 


CHAPTER  XX 

MONDAY. — I  walked  this  morning  to  the  coast 
opposite  Valentia.  Here  both  men  and 
women  go  out  in  boats,  to  gather  from  the 
rocks  seaweed,  which  is  used  for  manure.  They  take 
a  long  pole  with  hooks  upon  the  end,  wade  in,  stand- 
ing often  to  the  armpits  in  water,  and  scrape  the  weed 
from  the  rocks,  put  it  in  the  boats,  and  the  men  take 
it  ashore  ;  the  women  remaining  in  the  sea  often 
through  the  day.  At  night  they  take  a  basketful 
upon  their  backs,  and  bend  to  their  wretched  cabins, 
to  boil  their  potatoes,  and  lie  down  upon  the  straw  ; 
and  in  the  morning  awake  to  the  same  hopes,  and  go 
to  the  same  employment.  Woman  is  here  worse  than 
a  beast  of  burden,  because  she  is  often  made  to  do 
what  the  beast  never  does. 

We  crossed  in  a  ferry-boat  to  the  rock-bound  island 
of  Valentia.  A  slate  quarry,  of  great  extent  upon 
the  coast  and  upon  the  mountain,  was  in  excavation  ; 
two  hundred  men,  and  sometimes  more,  here  found 
employment,  and  this  has  been  in  operation  for  nearly 
thirty  years.  An  English  nobleman,  much  beloved 
by  the  islanders,  owns  the  quarry,  stays  continually 
upon  the  island,  and  spends  his  money  there ;  his 
wife  likewise  is  a  pattern  of  goodness. 

As  I  went  on,  a  resolute  man  interrupted  me  by 
'  Are  you  a  foreigner  ?  I  am  likewise  a  stranger  here, 
a  coastguard  ;  and  did  you  ever  see  or  hear  anything 
like  Kerry  ?  The  people  jabbering  like  blackbirds, 
and  these  wild  rocks  and  mountains,  the  most  fright- 
ful, ma'am.  I  'm  from  the  north  ;  and  where  are  you 
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going  ?  '  *  To  O'Connell's,  sir.'  '  And  there  you  '11 
find  the  hospitality ;  and  I  wish  I  was  going,  too ; 
but  I  'm  stationed  here  to  guard  the  coast  against 
smugglers,  do  ye  understand  ?  '  There  was  some- 
thing peculiar  in  this  man's  appearance ;  he  seemed 
to  have  caught  the  wildness  of  the  scenery  around 
him,  or  his  occupation  had  given  him  that  watchful 
restlessness  that  made  me  feel  uneasy  in  his  presence. 

Seeing  a  hole  in  the  wall,  and  a  hut  upon  the  other 
side,  I  crept  through,  and  found  a  widow  sitting  in 
a  corner,  with  a  pig  on  the  skirt  of  her  dress,  asleep, 
and  three  little  children  beside.  I  saw  no  bed,  table, 
or  cupboard,  but  a  niche  in  the  wall,  in  which  were 
a  couple  of  plates,  and  asked  her  where  she  slept. 
4  Here,  ma'am,'  pointing  to  a  pile  of  straw  by  her 
side.  '  I  wish  I  had  something  to  give  you  to  eat, 
but  I  have  not  a  bit  of  bread,  nor  a  potato.'  '  I  wish 
I  had  something  to  give  you?  I  answered,  4  for  I  see 
no  way  how  you  can  live.' 

This  was  a  fair  specimen  of  all  the  mountaineers 
around  the  residence  of  O'Connell.  But  when  I 
inquired  the  price  of  ground,  and  found  they  were 
giving  but  a  shilling  an  acre,  for  the  same  kind  of 
mountain  land  I  had  seen  elsewhere  rented  for  twenty 
and  twenty-four  shillings,  and  no  ejectments  allowed, 
I  wondered  less  that  they  were  loud  in  their  praises 
of  him,  and  that  I  heard  the  voice  of  singing  and  of 
laughter  from  cabin  and  rock,  from  potato-ridge 
and  bog,  wherever  a  peasant  was  using  his  spade 
or  hunting  the  hare.  From  the  top  of  the  mountain 
here  may  be  seen  the  celebrated  lighthouse,  on  what 
is  called  Skellig-rock  ;  a  dangerous  place  to  approach, 
where  the  adventurer  must  sometimes  pass  a  week 
before  he  finds  it  safe  to  leave.  The  people  of  Kerry 
and  Cork,  on  Shrove-tide  eve,  amuse  themselves  by 
hunting  out  the  old  maids  and  widows,  putting  them 
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into  carts,  on  asses,  and  all  kinds  of  ludicrous  vehicles, 
to  send  them  to  Skellig-rock.  The  streets  of  Cork 
were  alive  with  people  pursuing  such  as  they  deemed 
worthy  a  residence  there,  and  often  is  the  joke  carried 
so  far,  that  some  are  conveyed  miles  out  of  town, 
and  set  down,  and  left  to  make  their  way  back  as 
they  can. 

When  I  reached  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  and 
the  sea  with  its  wild  shore,  islands,  and  dashing 
waves  broke  upon  my  view,  I  knew  the  abode  of  the 
wonderful  man  O'Connell  was  near.  Here  no  walls 
or  surly  porter,  demanding  a  pass,  hedge  up  the 
entrance ;  but  a  path  like  that  to  a  New  England 
farmhouse  leads  you  on,  and  you  may  take  your 
choice  of  entrance  into  the  heterogeneous  abode,  by 
kitchen,  chapel,  or  hall.  I  rang  the  hall  bell,  and 
was  told  that  all  were  from  home  but  Maurice  O'Connell 
and  the  housekeeper.  The  countenance  of  the  latter 
was  to  me  better  fitted  to  drive  away  an  enemy  than 
to  invite  a  friend.  She  showed  me  into  the  library, 
which  presented  a  tolerable  assortment  of  encyclo- 
paedias, lives  of  saints,  Waverley  Novels,  law  books, 
etc.  In  the  drawing-room  were  portraits  of  O'Connell, 
engraved  to  the  life,  taken  while  in  the  penitentiary, 
and  one  taken  some  years  before.  In  a  family  group 
are  a  brother  and  sister,  the  sister  in  the  act  of  swing- 
ing, sitting  in  a  rope  ;  the  little  brother  with  a  roguish 
smile,  holding  the  rope,  and  a  little  dog  looking  on, 
enjoying  the  sport.  It  is  the  happiest  touch  of 
nature,  in  portrait-painting,  I  ever  saw.  A  well- 
fed  priest  was  walking  about,  ready  at  notice  to 
perform  any  religious  duty,  within  the  pale  of  his 
conscience,  for  the  good  of  the  family. 

A  lunch  was  before  me  at  my  return  into  the 
house  ;  the  long  table  was  in  the  dining-room,  around 
which  are  seated,  when  O'Connell  is  at  home,  a  goodly 
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number  of  his  children  ;  and  sometimes  thirty-six 
grandchildren  have  been  seated  together  there,  with 
priests  and  guests,  partaking  the  bounties  of  this 
hospitable  board. 

While  enjoying  my  bread  and  cheese,  it  began  to 
rain  ;  it  was  now  twenty  minutes  past  four.  I  had 
a  wild  mountainous  walk  of  five  miles  before  me, 
and  the  wind  was  howling  tremendously  among 
the  bleak  mountains.  I  said,  '  I  dread  the  walk, 
my  feet  are  blistered,  and  should  the  storm  increase 
upon  the  mountain,  as  there  is  no  place  to  lodge, 
what  shall  I  do  ?  '  'It  will  be  bad  for  you,'  replied 
the  housekeeper,  a  fixture  in  female  form,  as  she 
showed  me  out  of  the  house.  I  said,  '  Should  you 
ever  visit  New  York,  I  will  do  as  much  for  you,  if 
you  will  call  on  me.'  But  I  was  outside  and  the  door 
was  shut,  and  never  did  the  bolting  of  the  prison  gate 
of  a  condemned  culprit  grate  more  harshly  upon  the 
ear  than  did  the  closing  of  this  door  of  the  '  Agitator,' 
when  its  last  echo  died  on  my  ear.  The  rain  and 
wind  were  in  my  face,  and  the  wild  mountain  before 
me.  When  I  could  face  the  storm  no  longer,  I  turned 
my  back,  and  endeavoured  to  walk  in  that  way. 
A  poor  woman  and  her  basket  were  sheltered  under 
the  wall,  and  she  cried  out,  '  And  why,  ma'am,  are 
ye  out  in  this  stawrm  ?  and  sure  why  didn't  ye 
lodge  at  Derrynane  ?  '  '  Because  they  did  not  ask 
me,'  I  replied.  '  And  sure  they  wouldn't  turn  a 
stranger  out  on  the  wild  mountains  in  such  a  stawrm 
as  this  ?  '  '  And  sure  they  did,'  was  all  I  could  say. 

At  the  top  of  the  mountain  the  wind  was  at  my 
back,  and  I  soon  had  trouble  to  keep  my  feet ;  for 
some  perches  there  was  actual  danger  of  being  dashed 
against  the  rock  on  one  side,  or  thrown  over  the  wall 
into  the  sea,  upon  the  other.  Two  men  upon  a  horse 
were  blown  aside  from  the  path,  and  I  in  the  same 
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direction.  One  hat  fell  from  a  rider's  head,  and  was 
blown  a  good  distance,  when  my  parasol  held  it  fast, 
till  a  footman  could  carry  it  to  the  owner ;  and  we 
were  all  going  zig-zag  as  best  we  could.  I  was  once 
forced  against  a  rock,  and  saved  myself  from  being 
lost  by  clinging  to  a  shelving  part  of  it,  till  the  gust 
passed  over.  It  was  a  night  which  cannot  soon  be 
forgotten,  and  while  my  despairing  grasp  held  me  to 
the  slippery  crag,  my  soliloquy  was,  c  And  is  it  from 
the  house  of  Daniel  O'Connell  that  a  female  stranger 
has  been  driven  this  perilous  night  ?  Is  it  from  the 
house  which,  above  all  others,  I  had  been  told,  in  my 
own  country,  was  the  welcome  resort  and  tarrying- 
place  for  every  stranger  of  every  clime,  that  I  had 
been  virtually  turned  out  to  perish,  if  not  saved  by 
little  else  than  a  miracle  ?  '  Though  I  dealt  out  no 
anathemas,  yet  I  did  say,  that  the  hospitable  abode 
of  such  a  man  should  have  a  sentinel  with  a  common 
share  of  common  hospitality.  Again  I  ventured  on 
amid  pelting  rain  and  furious  blasts,  till  night  over- 
took me,  and  a  company  of  mountain  peasantry  met 
me.  '  And  where  have  ye  been,  this  bleak  evening 
— not  to  Derrynane  ?  '  4  Yes,  to  Derrynane.'  '  But 
I  'm  sorry  I  didn't  know  it.  I  live  a  mile  from  the 
Abbey,  and  would  have  made  ye  quite  comfortable  in 
my  cabin ;  and  why  didn't  ye  stay  ?  I  've  been 
lookin'  for  ye.  I  wanted  to  talk  of  New  York.'  At  ten 
I  reached  an  inn.  '  Welcome,  welcome  to  our  house, 
and  stay  as  long  as  ye  will,  without  any  charges.5 
Never  was  a  salute  more  pleasant  or  more  timely. 

Next  morning  the  tempest  was  still  high,  and  ven- 
turing upon  the  strand,  I  there  saw,  as  at  Valentia, 
crowds  of  females  busied  ;  and  speaking  to  one,  she 
replied,  '  These  stawrmy  nights,  ma'am,  blow  good 
luck  to  the  poor ;  they  wash  up  the  say- weed,  and 
that 's  why  ye  see  so  many  now  at  work.' 
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The  company  increased,  till  I  counted  more  than 
sixty;  and  busy,  merry  work  they  made  of  it;  running 
with  heavy  loads  upon  their  heads,  dripping  with  wet, 
exultingly  throwing  them  down,  and  bounding  away 
in  glee.  Truly,  '  A  merry  heart  doeth  good  like  a 
medicine.'  '  And  are  you  not  cold  ?  '  '  Oh  no, 
ma'am,  the  salt  say  keeps  us  warm  ;  the  salt  say, 
ma'am,  never  lets  us  take  cold.'  '  And  how  many 
days  must  you  work  in  this  way,  before  you  get  a 
supply  ?  '  '  Aw,  sometimes  not  fawrty,  but  scores 
of  days.'  '  And  all  you  have  for  your  labour  is  the 
potato  ?  '  c  That 's  all,  ma'am,  that 's  all ;  and 
it 's  many  of  us  that  can't  get  the  sup  of  milk  with 
'em,  no,  nor  the  salt ;  but  we  can't  help  it,  we  must 
be  content  with  what  the  good  God  sends  us.' 

She  hitched  her  basket  over  her  shoulder,  and  in 
company  with  one  older  than  herself,  skipped  upon 
the  sand  made  wet  with  rain,  and  turning  suddenly 
about,  gave  me  a  pretty  specimen  of  Kerry  dancing, 
as  practised  by  the  peasantry.  '  The  sand  is  too  wet, 
ma'am,  to  dance  right  well  on,'  and  again  shouldering 
her  basket,  with  a  '  God  speed  ye  on  yer  journey,' 
leaped  away. 

I  looked  after  them  among  the  rocks,  more  with 
admiration  for  the  moment,  than  with  pity ;  for 
what  hearts,  amid  splendour  and  ease,  lighter  than 
these  ?  And  what  heads  and  stomachs,  faring 
sumptuously  every  day,  freer  from  aches  than  theirs, 
with  the  potato  and  sup  of  milk  ?  This  woman,  who 
danced  before  me,  was  more  than  fifty,  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  daughter  of  Herodias  herself  was 
more  graceful  in  her  movements,  more  beautiful  in 
complexion  or  symmetry,  than  was  this  dark-haired 
matron  of  the  mountains  of  Kerry. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

IT  was  three  o'clock,  and  a  walk  of  eleven  Irish 
miles,   covered  with    broken    stones,  fresh  from 
the  hammer,  was  before  me.     Killoyra  was  my 
destination,  and  Maurice  Raheley's  house,  which  I 
was  assured  was  '  nate  and  tidy.'     The  hospitable 
inn-keeper  would  take  no  pay  for  lodging  or  board. 
Blessed  inn  ! 

A  comely  well-dressed  young  man,  on  a  good  horse, 
accosted  me.  '  And  wouldn't  ye  get  up,  and  let  me 
give  ye  a  lift  of  a  couple  of  miles  ?  '  I  looked  at  the 
lively  steed,  the  sprightliness  of  the  young  man,  and 
had  I  been  in  my  teens,  might  have  been  strongly 
prompted  to  accept  the  offer.  But  I  declined,  and 
he  walked  his  horse  to  keep  me  company,  giving  me 
intelligent  answers  to  my  inquiries  of  the  state  of  the 
country,  presenting  the  same  dark  picture  of  its  hap- 
less condition  as  others  had  done,  till  a  different 
road  turned  him  away ;  I  saw  the  grey  courser 
galloping  off,  and  heard  the  last  sound  of  his  hoofs 
upon  the  path,  and  all  was  again  solitude. 

The  sun  had  sunk  behind  a  black  mountain, 
twilight  was  letting  down  her  soft  curtain  upon  the 
heathy  landscape,  and  not  the  buzz  of  an  insect  fell 
upon  my  ear.  Not  the  smoke  of  a  cabin  curled  in 
the  air,  and  neither  man  nor  beast  met  my  admiring 
eye.  From  a  far  distant  mountain,  a  mournful 
sound  fell  on  my  ear.  It  was  the  wail  for  the  dead. 
It  swelled  in  heavy  tones,  and  then  died  away,  as 
they  who  chanted  it  descended  a  valley ;  thus  alter- 
nately rising  and  falling,  for  five  long  miles,  did  this 
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lamentation  float  on  the  air.  The  solitude,  the  late- 
ness of  the  hour,  my  distance  from  the  land  of  my 
fathers,  among  so  primitive  a  people,  whose  Bible 
customs  have  been  retained  since  the  mourning  for 
Jacob  in  the  '  threshing-floor  of  Atad,'  made  this 
lamentation  a  pleasant  mournful  accompaniment 
over  the  barren  waste  I  was  walking.  The  rustics 
afterwards  told  me  it  was  a  lone  old  woman  who 
had  died  in  her  cabin  on  the  mountain,  and  she  must 
be  brought  '  to  lie  with  her  kin  in  the  valley.' 

The  shadows  of  night  were  now  heavy  on  the  out- 
stretched bog  before  me.  The  road,  long  and 
dreary,  was  covered  with  coarse  gravel,  without  the 
smoke  of  a  cabin  to  tell  me  that  I  was  not  alone  in 
the  world.  The  stillness  of  death  reigned  ;  and  not 
a  sound  broke  upon  my  ear.  Suddenly  the  barking 
of  a  dog  from  a  far- distant  mountain  told  me  that  I 
was  in  the  precincts  of  man's  abode.  The  Irish 
peasant  dogs,  like  their  masters,  are  patient  and  kind  ; 
many  a  one  has  met  me  at  the  door  of  a  cabin,  and 
instead  of  barking  as  a  surly  dog  would,  by  the  wag- 
ging of  his  tail  and  inviting  look  of  the  eye,  said, 
4  Walk  in,  walk  in  ;  my  master  will  make  ye  welcome 
to  our  fire  and  our  potato.' 

The  next  morning  was  beautiful.  I  soon  found 
myself  in  something  like  a  vast  amphitheatre,  with 
mountains  piled  on  mountains,  covered  with  heath, 
without  a  tree,  the  sun-rays  streaming  athwart  from 
behind  me  to  the  top  of  the  mountains  before.  I  sat 
down  to  enjoy  it  upon  a  moss-hillock,  and  commenced 
singing,  for  the  Kerry  mountains  are  the  best  con- 
ductors of  sound  of  any  I  have  ever  met.  I  had 
sung  but  a  passage,  when,  from  over  a  wide-stretched 
valley,  a  mountain  boy,  with  a  herd  of  cattle,  struck 
up  a  lively  piper's  song,  so  clear  and  shrill  that  I 
gladly  exchanged  my  psalmody  for  morning  notes 
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like  these.  I  listened  till  a  pause  ensued,  and 
again  commenced ;  instantly  he  responded,  and 
though  the  distance  was  a  mile  at  least,  yet  alter- 
nately we  kept  up  the  song  till  his  was  lost  in  the 
distance. 

Romantic  as  I  was,  the  spot  was  more  so ;  and  as 
I  sat  upon  a  rock,  eating  a  deliciously  sweet  and  dry 
crust,  with  my  bonnet  and  parasol  by  my  side  on  this 
fairy  spot,  had  youth  and  beauty  been  mine,  some 
artist's  pencil  might  have  made  a  landscape  of  no 
small  interest. 

Some  straggling  children  among  the  rocks  saw  me, 
paused  a  moment,  ran  toward  a  cabin,  and  climbed 
upon  a  pile  of  stones.  I  shouted  and  shouted  to 
them,  but  could  get  no  answer ;  they  seemed  rivetted 
to  the  spot,  unlike  all  upon  these  mountains,  who  at 
first  sight  would  generally  run  at  full  speed,  some- 
times screeching  with  fear,  then  ascend  some  emin- 
ence, and  when  I  had  passed,  burst  out  into  a  wild, 
boisterous  laugh,  saying  in  effect,  '  She  's  gone,  she  's 
gone,  and  the  danger  is  over.'  It  was  only  in  the 
wildest  mountains  that  the  children  were  timid,  and 
this  I  was  informed  was  occasioned  by  never  having 
seen  a  woman  with  a  bonnet  upon  her  head ;  they 
supposed  the  bonnet  was  a  part  of  the  strange  being. 

The  road  now  became  almost  intolerable  ;  I  had 
walked  more  than  twenty  miles,  ten  of  which  had 
been  on  round  or  sharp  pebbles  for  a  carpet ;  some- 
times getting  upon  a  cart,  and  carrying  my  boots  in 
my  hand  for  a  little  mitigation.  I  had  eaten  nothing 
but  a  dry  crust  in  the  enchanted  morning.  I  came 
at  last  to  a  cabin  where  a  woman  let  me  have  some 
straw  for  a  bed.  Potatoes  were  in  readiness,  and  while 
we  were  eating  them,  the  husband  entered,  intoxi- 
cated, wild,  and  noisy. 

Soon  three  more  men  entered,  two  to  drink  with 
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the  master,  and  the  third,  a  teetotaler,  to  keep  the 
whole  sober.  Till  one  o'clock  they  stayed,  sending 
out  a  girl  for  fresh  supplies,  and  no  entreaties  could 
get  the  man  of  the  house  to  bed.  At  two  they  went 
away,  leaving  three  females  to  contend  with  the 
infuriated  wretch,  who  had  undressed  himself  and 
promised  to  lie  down,  before  the  sober  man  left  him. 
As  soon  as  the  men  had  passed  the  gate,  he  seized 
the  tongs,  grasped  the  throat  of  his  wife,  and  told 
me  if  I  spoke  or  attempted  to  stir,  he  would  throw 
me  into  the  river,  which  was  deep,  and  passing  under 
the  window  of  the  cabin.  The  affrighted  woman 
struggled  and  screamed,  and  I  succeeded  by  stealth 
in  getting  the  tongs,  and  carrying  them  out,  together 
with  the  spade.  It  rained,  but  I  stopped  out,  till 
the  violence  within  was  so  frightful  that  I  feared 
murder  would  be  the  result,  and  ventured  in.  A 
calm  followed,  and  he  approached  the  bed  of  his  three 
affrighted  children,  bade  them  a  long  farewell,  dressed, 
and  went  out  into  the  rain. 

Without  any  covering  I  placed  myself  on  the  straw. 
The  cock  at  the  door  soon  told  me  it  was  day,  and 
though  the  rain  was  still  pouring  I  said  good-morning 
to  the  woman,  and  went  out.  My  feet  were  so 
blistered,  the  road  was  so  clayey,  and  the  rain  poured 
so  profusely,  that  the  four  miles  to  Killarney  were 
very  long  and  weary  ones. 


CHAPTER  XXII 

THURSDAY. — In  the  morning  I  arose  in  the 
celebrated  town  of  Dingle,  a  '  city  on  a  hill.' 
A  Catholic  woman  offered  to  accompany  me 
to  see  the  town.  Her  first  depot  unasked  was  the 
house  of  a  priest ;  he  was  the  first  I  had  met  who 
showed  reserve,  but  Dingle  had  been  struggling  with 
party  creeds,  and  as  the  '  soupers,'  as  the  Protestant 
converts  are  called,  were  getting  quite  numerous, 
the  priest  had  all  his  sensibilities  awake  to  keep  the 
prowler  from  making  further  inroads  into  his  fold. 
So  I  was  sent  empty  away. 

Having  an  invitation  from  the  wife  of  a  Protestant 
clergyman,  sent  by  the  gardener,  I  made  my  way  up 
the  hill,  in  company  with  a  tidy-looking  Catholic 
girl  to  lead  me  to  the  door.  The  lady  was  engaged. 
'  Will  you  give  my  name  ?  '  I  asked.  She  hesitated  ; 
went  again,  and  returned  with,  '  She  is  very  busy.' 
What  could  this  trifling  mean  ?  Had  the  gardener 
deceived  me  ?  Is  this  the  house  of  a  missionary  ? 
When  will  the  nonsense  of  a  silly  world  lose  its  hold 
of  the  professed  Christian  church  ?  I  went  away 
disgusted,  and  was  descending  the  hill  when  a  message 
was  sent,  '  Will  you  come  back  ?  '  I  answered,  it 
was  of  no  consequence.  4  The  mistress  sent  me  to 
ask  you.'  I  returned,  met  the  lady  in  the  hall,  to 
whom  I  said,  '  Is  this  Mrs.  G.,  and  was  a  message  sent 
to  me  by  the  gardener  ?  '  '  Walk  in,'  was  the  answer. 
'  It  is  of  no  consequence,'  I  said.  '  Walk  in.'  I 
followed  into  the  parlour,  and  was  immediately  asked 
my  message  to  Ireland.  It  was  told,  and  likewise 
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that  I  had  called  on  the  Catholic  priest.  Surprised, 
she  suddenly  answered,  '  What  did  you  call  on  him 
for  ?  I  will  never  go  near  any  of  them.  They  are 
a  persecuting  people.'  '  I  thought  they  were  the 
subjects  we  were  to  strive  to  benefit,  and  how  can 
we  do  them  good  by  keeping  aloof  ?  '  '  When  they 
come  to  us,  we  always  receive  them  kindly,  but  we 
do  not  proselyte,  nor  do  we  bribe  them,  as  it  is  said 
of  us,  by  feeding  them  and  promising  high  wages. 
There  is  a  man,'  pointing  to  one  in  the  field,  '  who 
works  faithfully  here  through  the  week  for  eightpence 
a  day.  Do  you  call  that  bribing  him  ?  He  is  glad 
to  have  it.'  '  I  call  that  oppression,'  was  my  answer. 
'  Well,  he  is  glad  to  do  it.' 

She  asked,  '  Do  you  make  a  practice  of  going  among 
the  Catholics  ?  '  '  I  make  a  practice  of  going  among 
all  the  poor  without  distinction,  but  am  sorry  to  say 
that  "  my  own  "  often  reject  me,  and  I  should  more 
than  once  have  been  without  a  shelter,  if  the  Catholics 
had  not  received  me,  when  the  Protestants  would  not.' 

The  poor  woman  who  accompanied  me  stood  in 
the  hall  during  the  hour  that  I  stopped,  and  I  begged 
the  mistress  to  give  her  a  seat  or  send  her  away. 
4  No  matter,  they  always  stand,'  was  the  answer. 

I  went  away  without  declining  dinner,  for  no 
invitation  was  given  ;  and  will  not  be  so  independent 
as  to  say  that  I  was  not  disappointed.  I  was  grieved  ; 
not  for  the  personal  treatment,  but  grieved  that  so 
noble,  so  apostolic  a  work  was  in  the  hands  of  those 
whose  hospitality,  whose  humility,  and  whose  self- 
denial,  were  so  far  behind  the  principles  they  pro- 
fessed to  inculcate. 

My  acquaintance  in  life  had  ever  been  much  among 
the  clergy,  and  though  I  had  long  since  known  they 
were  not  exempt  from  the  frailties  of  human  nature, 
yet  I  had  never  seen  them  so  little  given  to  hospitality, 
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so  uncourteous  to  strangers,  and  so  outwardly  con- 
formed to  the  maxims  of  the  world,  as  some  I  had 
met  in  Ireland ;  and  yet  I  heard  many  edifying 
sermons  from  them. 

In  the  evening  I  was  introduced  into  a  Methodist 
family.  Every  possible  Christian  kindness  was  shown 
me  here.  I  was  conducted  to  a  comfortable  room,  and 
told  that  here  was  the  Christian  pilgrim's  room, 
always  kept  to  entertain  strangers.  4  Here,'  my 
hostess  added,  '  you  may  find  a  welcome  home  while 
in  Dingle.'  Her  husband  was  a  coastguard,  a  noble 
Irishman  of  whom  his  country  might  be  proud. 
Three  daughters  and  a  son  composed  this  happy 
family.  How  many  times  in  Ireland  have  I  blessed 
God  that  He  sent  the  ever-stirring,  warm-hearted 
Methodists  into  that  island !  Their  zeal  has  a 
redeeming  quality  in  it  that  few  others  manifest ;  it 
never  goes  out ;  the  bush,  though  burning,  is  never 
consumed. 

Our  next  excursion  was  to  Ventry.  We  visited 
the  Protestant  school,  and  found  a  young  lady  teach- 
ing a  class  of  promising  young  misses  ;  but  when  we 
inquired  if  they  were  studying  geography,  as  we 
saw  maps  hanging  in  the  lower  end  of  the  room,  she 
replied,  '  The  maps  are  for  the  boys ;  these  are  the 
daughters  of  the  lower  order,  and  we  do  not  advance 
them.'  4  But  have  they  not  talents  to  be  cultivated  ? 
and  is  not  this  a  professedly  Christian  school,  insti- 
tuted by  missionaries  ?  '  4  It  is,'  she  answered  ; 
'  but  I  must  do  as  I  am  bidden.  They  are  poor,  and 
must  be  educated  according  to  their  station.' 

The  next  day  we  visited  a  school  of  the  nuns. 
Here  were  more  than  three  hundred  of  the  poor. 
Their  lessons  in  grammar,  geography,  and  history 
would  do  honour  to  any  school,  and  their  needlework 
was  of  the  highest  order.  The  teacher  observed, 
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'  Though  they  are  the  children  of  the  poor,  we  do 
not  know  what  station  God  may  call  them  to  fill. 
We  advance  them  as  far  as  possible  while  they 
are  with  us.  The  Protestants,'  she  added,  '  do  not 
teach  the  poor  anything  but  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic.' 

We  visited  '  Nancy  Brown's  Parlour,'  a  rock 
projecting  into  the  sea,  with  a  seat  upon  it  like  a 
settee.  At  the  left  is  a  deep  dark  cavern  of  water, 
running  under  the  precipice.  Below  us  upon  the 
strand  might  be  seen  women,  some  with  jugs,  and 
some  with  seaweed,  children  picking  shells,  and  not 
the  least  interesting  were  the  busy  sea-gulls.  One 
couple  of  these,  who  stood  upon  a  craggy  rock  talking 
in  the  most  affable  manner,  amused  us  by  a  piece  of 
curious  gallantry.  They  had  sat  talking  for  some 
time,  when  a  surging  wave  dashed  over  them  and 
concealed  them  from  sight ;  they  appeared  again  as 
the  wave  retired,  in  the  same  position,  when  the 
adventurous  Miss  gracefully  sailed  away,  and  seated 
herself  upon  a  rock  in  the  water  at  a  distance,  looking 
back  at  the  mate  she  had  left,  who  for  a  time  sat 
unmoved  as  if  saying,  4  You  have  rudely  left  me,  and 
I  will  not  follow  you.'  But  in  a  little  time  he  was 
at  her  side,  and  they  commenced  a  close  chat,  and 
then  gracefully  sailed  back  together  to  the  rock  they 
had  left.  We  could  not  tell  whether  he  was  gently 
chiding  her  for  leaving  him,  to  venture  farther  into 
the  deep,  or  congratulating  her  on  her  dexterity  in 
keeping  her  footing,  when  the  foaming  wave  dashed 
so  furiously  over  her  white  wing.  It  was  a  pretty 
sight. 

When  returning,  we  met  a  peasant  girl,  with  her 
dress  turned  over  her  head,  who  in  the  most  earnest 
manner  spoke  in  Irish,  and  beckoned  us  to  go  farther. 
We  declined,  and  she  changed  her  laughing  look  for 
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one  of  pitiful  endearing  disappointment,  which  pre- 
vailed with  me,  and  I  said,  4  We  will  go.5  She  exult- 
ingly  bounded  away,  leading  us  forward,  looking 
back  to  encourage  us,  for  the  way  was  precipitous 
and  somewhat  difficult,  till  she  placed  us  upon  an 
awfully  grand  precipice.  Here  she  stopped,  and,  in 
the  most  animated  manner,  pointed  us  down,  then 
to  a  mountain  across  the  channel,  then  to  the  golden 
stripes  of  the  sun  upon  the  water,  then  to  the  sea- 
gulls, then  to  the  eastern  sky,  which  was  extremely 
beautiful ;  and  when  she  saw  we  understood  and 
were  pleased,  she  was  delighted.  Had  she  been  a 
well-educated  girl,  she  could  not  have  displayed 
more  taste  for  the  sublime  and  beautiful.  She  was 
pretty  in  look  and  graceful  in  manner,  and  when  we 
parted,  and  saw  her  entering  the  mud-wall  cabin,  a 
companion  of  pigs,  with  no  employment  but  feeding 
them  and  milking  a  goat,  or  gathering  turf  from  some 
bog,  we  said,  what  a  pity  that  such  an  intellect 
should  be  lost,  and  who  must  account  for  all  this 
waste?  What  a  pity  that  Government  or  aristo- 
cratic pride  should  place  barriers  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  talented  poor !  In  no  civilised  nation, 
probably,  is  there  more  waste  of  mind  than  in  Ireland. 
Should  any  dispute  this,  let  him  visit  the  county  of 
Kerry.  The  wild  children  there  among  the  moun- 
tains, who  spend  their  time  in  herding  cattle,  often 
show  the  quickest  perception  of  all  that  is  lovely  in 
nature,  and  will  answer  your  questions  with  a  clear- 
ness that  would  do  honour  to  a  refined  people. 

Saturday,  12th  April. — Made  an  excursion  with 
friends  to  Dunquin.  We  visited  an  old  church,  and 
some  Ogham  stones  which  had  long  puzzled  anti- 
quarians, on  our  way,  and  were  ushered  in  to  see  the 
priest.  He  was  sitting  by  his  fire,  reading  a  news- 
paper, surrounded  with  Latin  authors  of  various 
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descriptions,  and  piles  on  piles  of  the  most  antiquated- 
looking  books  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin.  He 
received  us  with  the  greatest  kindness,  and  the  most 
simple  urbanity  of  manners,  and  never  in  Ireland 
had  I  spent  an  hour  where  so  much  real  knowledge 
had  fallen  on  my  ear.  In  that  desolate  part  of  the 
earth,  buried  in  his  musty  books,  he  had  gathered 
rich  materials  for  thinking  and  conversation.  He 
showed  us  printed  volumes  of  more  than  two  hundred 
years  old,  one  a  geography,  one  a  dictionary,  and  a 
few  histories.  He  urged  us  to  stay  and  take  some 
refreshment.  He  was  old  and  infirm,  but  insisted 
upon  accompanying  us  to  the  gate,  upon  the  top  of 
the  pillars  of  which  were  two  cannon  balls,  which 
Cromwell  had  left  in  besieging  the  place. 

We  proceeded  across  a  strand,  where  the  sand  was 
so  mellow  that  our  poor  horse  could  scarcely  proceed, 
and  one  of  our  traces  broke.  Happily  a  rope  was 
found,  or  we  might  have  been  left  to  wade  through 
the  sand  and  wet,  but  we  dragged  through  half  a 
mile,  and  found  ourselves  on  firm  footing.  Our 
next  object  was  a  tower  near  the  top  of  Sybil  Head, 
erected  for  a  telegraph,  and  now  going  to  decay.  I 
continued  the  ascent  of  the  mountain  alone,  and  was 
just  taking  the  last  step  to  gain  the  height,  and  then 
call  out  to  my  companions  that  I  was  on  the  loftiest 
peak  of  Sybil  Head,  when  a  little  unobserved  shepherd- 
girl  called  out,  '  Ye  '11  be  destroyed  !  Look,  look  !  ' 
I  looked,  and  started  back  with  horror.  A  precipice 
overlooking  the  sea  many  hundred  feet  below  pre- 
sented itself,  a  wall  secured  a  little  part,  and  then  a 
shelving  rock,  bending  over  the  waves,  which  were 
dashing  and  roaring  with  awful  grandeur.  But  for 
the  little  shepherd-girl  I  should  doubtless  have 
stepped  over  into  the  awful  abyss.  Children,  it 
seemed,  were  peculiarly  my  guardian  angels  in 
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Ireland ;     three   times    they    have    saved    me   from 
immediate  destruction  by  their  care  and  kindness. 

When  I  looked  on  these  Kerry  girls,  I  thought, 
shall  I  pity  such  loveliness  ?  The  mountain  breeze 
is  ever  fanning  their  dark  hair;  they  know  nothing 
and  heed  nothing  of  the  vain  show  of  the  world,  but 
are  content,  when  at  night  they  have  herded  their 
flock,  to  lie  down  in  their  cabin  till  the  early  dawn 
shall  again  summon  them  to  the  mountains. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

1TOOK  my  seat  in  the  steam-packet  as  a  deck 
passenger,  which  in  Ireland  is  synonymous  with 
a  corner  in  a  Christian  church  in  America  for 
coloured  people.  Here  I  found  a  multitude  of  well- 
dressed  and  ill-dressed,  informed  and  uninformed, 
many  of  them  going  to  take  passage  for  America. 
The  sail  on  this  noble  river,  the  Mississippi  of  Ireland, 
was  pleasant,  and  the  city  of  Limerick  one  of  business 
and  beauty.  The  people  looked  intelligent,  and  the 
activity  reminded  me  a  little  of  busy  New  York. 
The  ancient  cathedral,  at  one  end  of  which  are  the 
cannon  balls  taken  from  it  in  Cromwell's  wars,  is 
now  used  for  a  military  school,  and  a  Protestant 
place  of  worship.  The  city  is  three  miles  in  circum- 
ference ;  and  but  one  gate,  called  the  Water  Gate  of 
St.  John's  Castle,  is  now  standing  of  the  seventeen 
which  were  there  in  1760. 

Sabbath. — Paid  threepence  for  my  lodging,  and 
took  the  car  for  Gort,  reaching  it  at  ten  o'clock. 

Here  I  went  from  street  to  street,  and  almost  from 
door  to  door,  to  find  a  roll  of  bread  and  a  cup  of  cocoa. 
There  seemed  to  be  nothing  to  eat,  and  twice  when 
I  asked  for  bread,  the  answer  was,  '  The  people  of 
Gort  don't  eat,  ma'am  ;  we  have  no  bread.'  At  last 
I  found  a  few  small  loaves,  took  a  penny's-worth, 
and  left  the  town  to  walk  to  Oranmore,  a  distance 
of  fourteen  miles. 

On  my  way  a  woman  called  out,  '  Good-morrow, 
ma'am  ;  ye  look  wairy,  come  in  and  rest  ye  a  bit.' 
I  found  her  ignorance  was  painful ;  she  seemed  to 
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know  nothing  beyond  her  own  cabin.  Seeing  that 
she  wanted  a  pin,  I  gave  her  a  couple  of  rows  ;  the 
paper  was  red,  and  she  admired  it  with  great  wonder. 
A  son  of  twenty  came  in,  and  she  immediately 
presented  the  paper  to  him.  They  both  held  it  up, 
and  endeavoured  to  look  through  it,  and  seemed 
delighted  at  the  novel  sight. 

The  next  day  I  attempted  to  walk  to  Galway,  as 
I  had  sent  on  my  carpet-bag,  and  felt  a  little  uneasy. 
The  distance  was  but  four  and  a  half  miles,  but  my 
feet  soon  became  so  painful,  that  it  seemed  quite  im- 
possible to  proceed.  An  old  woman  saluted  me,  4  An' 
ye  '11  be  kilt  with  walkin',  an'  wouldn't  ye  ride  for 
sixpence  ?  I  know  a  poor  man  who  keeps  a  little 
ass,  that  would  gladly  take  ye  for  that.'  She  took 
me  to  a  hovel,  and  called  out,  '  Here,  John,  wouldn't 
ye  take  a  lady  to  Galway  for  sixpence  ?  '  '  And  that 
I  would,'  said  John,  jumping  out  of  bed.  It  was 
eight  o'clock  ;  the  children  were  preparing  for  school, 
and  though  ragged  they  were  not  dirty.  The  man 
had  but  one  arm,  and  no  means  of  support  but  by 
his  cart  and  ass.  I  insisted  that  he  should  eat  his 
potato  first,  though  I  saw  none  preparing.  I  found 
afterwards  he  had  none,  and  no  prospect  of  any  till 
the  sixpence  should  be  earned.  It  was  a  touching 
case  of  uncomplaining  want.  When  we  were  going 
away,  the  woman  said,  '  Maybe  the  lady  hasn't  got 
the  change  now.'  Taking  the  hint  that  she  wanted 
the  sixpence,  I  said,  4  Yes.'  But  the  poor  man's 
sensitiveness  was  awakened,  and  he  hurried  me  away 
with,  '  Never  mind — never  mind.' 

I  gave  him  a  few  pennies  more  than  the  sixpence, 
and  this  so  affected  him,  that  I  was  glad  when  he 
bade  '  God  speed  '  and  hastened  to  buy  his  potatoes. 

At  Galway  I  hastened  to  the  car  office  to  make 
arrangements  for  Clifden,  and  there  found  my  carpet- 
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bag  upon  the  floor  broken  open,  and  the  contents 
lying  in  fragments.  I  inquired  the  cause  of  the  agent, 
who  insolently  answered,  '  Your  things  are  all  there. 
An  officer's  wife  said  she  had  examined  them,  and 
found  the  value  was  not  much,  and  she  had  left  them 
as  she  found  them  ;  but  I  must  have  an  additional 
shilling  for  my  trouble,  or  the  luggage  shall  not  leave 
the  office.'  I  asked  him  whether  as  a  stranger  I  had 
merited  such  treatment.  He  cared  nothing,  he  said, 
for  strangers,  nor  anything  for  Americans.  Offering 
him  a  sovereign  to  change,  '  he  should  change  it  when 
he  knew  the  weight,  but  should  not  trust  to  my 
honesty.'  The  sovereign  was  weighed,  and  proved 
to  be  more  than  weight.  He  took  the  shilling,  and 
asked  my  name  to  enter  on  the  book.  I  declined, 
and  told  him  I  should  have  no  more  to  do  with  Bian- 
coni's  cars,  since  this  was  not  the  first  time  I  had 
been  treated  rudely  and  unkindly  by  his  agents. 

I  passed  out,  found  the  one-armed  man,  and  agreed 
with  him  to  take  me  fourteen  miles  for  two  shillings. 
His  price  was  a  shilling  a  day,  and  he  could  perform 
this  journey  in  a  day.  Early  in  the  morning  I  was 
prepared  for  the  ride,  but  no  man  appeared.  I  took 
my  parasol,  leaving  my  luggage,  and  went  on,  hoping 
the  old  man  might  soon  follow.  The  wife  of  a  poor 
curate  soon  joined  me,  who  deplored  greatly  the 
delusions  of  Romanism,  but  the  divisions  among 
Protestants,  she  thought,  were  more  to  be  regretted 
than  all.  Her  husband,  she  said,  was  an  indefatigable 
labourer  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  had  lost  a  promised 
promotion  from  the  bishop,  because  he  had  sought 
to  obey  a  higher  Master  than  an  earthly  one. 

My  place  of  stopping  was  Outerard.  I  turned 
into  a  house  where  were  huddled  a  group  of  boys 
and  girls.  When  I  entered,  the  '  master  skilled  to 
rule  '  was  standing,  one  foot  upon  a  chair,  his  elbow 
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resting  upon  his  knee,  spectacles  across  his  nose,  a 
pen  in  his  hand,  which  he  was  mending,  ever  and 
anon  flourishing  it,  as  he  vehemently  expatiated  on 
some  clause  in  the  lesson  he  was  explaining.  He 
bowed  long  and  low  to  me,  and  then  spoke  in  Latin 
to  a  boy  who  answered  in  the  same  language.  Then 
turning  to  a  bevy  in  a  dark  corner,  who  were  urging 
their  rights  by  hunches  and  threats,  he  told  them 
that  the  wandering  Arab  in  the  great  desert  of  Sahara, 
or  the  Siberian  at  the  frozen  regions  of  the  north, 
could  as  well  understand  the  meaning  of  civility  as 
they ;  and  should  he  enjoin  taciturnity  (though  that 
was  too  refined  a  word  for  such  boors  as  he  had 
before  him),  they  would  as  readily  obey  him. 

4 1  have  done  much,  honoured  lady,  for  these  lads 
before  you,  and  to  say  the  truth  they  are  the  first 
fellows  in  the  kingdom.  Come  here ;  let 's  hear 
you  conjugate  this  verb.5  Before  the  boy  had  half 
run  through,  '  There,  lady,  what  do  you  think  of 
my  manner  of  teaching  ?  '  'It  cannot  be  disputed, 
sir.'  '  I  ought  to  be  promoted  for  what  I  have  done. 
Go  on,  honey,  and  tell  the  whys  and  wherefores.  And 
so  you  see,  lady,  no  stone  's  unturned.'  I  assured 
him  I  had  seen  nothing  like  it  in  all  Ireland.  '  Hear, 
hear,  my  good  fellows  !  Here  's  a  lady  of  the  first 
order  speaking,  and  mark  what  she  says.  I  knew 
when  she  entered,  by  her  looks  and  language,  she 
was  a  lady  of  the  highest  order.  Now  mark !  ' 

4  Full  well  they  laughed,  and  counterfeited  glee.' 

Hear,  hear !  I  made  a  speech  somewhat  in  keep- 
ing with  the  place  and  persons,  and  had  I  never 
before  felt  my  own  greatness,  now  was  the  favourable 
moment.  A  long  and  low  bow,  ended  by  two  or 
three  short  ones  and  a  hearty  good-bye  on  my  part, 
finished  the  morning  comedy. 
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My  journey  lay  through  a  wild  mountainous 
country,  and  the  red  petticoats  scattered  here  and 
there  upon  hill  and  lake-side  gave  a  romantic  touch 
to  the  strange  scenery  for  many  a  mile.  An  old  man 
and  his  daughter  joined  me  on  the  way  ;  each  had  a 
heavy  burden,  which  they  tried  to  lighten  at  every 
cabin  upon  the  mountains.  They  were  dealers  in 
dry  goods.  The  father,  after  a  '  God  save  ye 
kindly,  we  're  all  travellers  together,'  said,  c  I  rair'd 
the  little  gal  yonder,  and  a  blackguard  of  a  fellow 
kept  his  eye  on  her  for  a  twelvemonth,  till  by  her 
consent  and  mine  he  married  her,  stopped  with  her 
one  month,  took  the  few  pounds  she  had  gained  by 
dailin',  and  went  away,  the  villain,  and  set  up  the 
business,  and  has  never  put  the  two  eyes  on  her 
sence.' 

We  were  all  fatigued,  our  feet  blistered,  and  we 
sat  down  upon  a  bank  of  one  of  the  beautiful  lakes 
which  are  dotting  this  wild  mountain  scenery  for 
many  a  mile.  Having  my  Testament  in  my  hand, 
'  Ye  have  a  nice  little  book,'  said  the  old  man.  4  Shall 
I  read  a  little  ?  '  I  asked.  '  Plaise  God,  ye  will,'  was 
the  answer.  I  opened  at  the  14th  of  John,  and  read. 
6  Where,'  said  the  daughter,  '  did  you  get  that  beauti- 
ful book  ?  '  'It  sounds,'  said  the  father,  '  like  our 
Catholic  raidin',  and  what  the  priest  has  told  us 
from  the  altar.'  They  had  heard  portions  of  the 
Scripture,  but  did  not  know  that  this  was  the  Word 
of  God  till  I  told  them.  The  daughter  took  it  in  her 
hand,  turned  over  the  leaves,  read  a  few  portions 
intelligibly,  and  asked,  '  Where  could  I  get  one  ? 
Would  you  sell  me  this  ?  '  I  promised  one  from  my 
basket,  should  it  reach  Clifden  while  she  was  there. 
The  old  man  clasped  his  hands,  raised  his  eyes, 
blessed  the  good  God  that  he  had  met  such  a  lady, 
and  such  blessed  words  which  4  melt  the  heart.'  We 
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needed  no  cushioned  desk  nor  fringed  drapery,  to 
adorn  our  pulpit.  We  wanted  no  lighted  gas  to 
enable  us  to  read  our  prayers  from  gilt-edged  books, 
for  the  chandelier  of  day  was  hanging  in  heaven's 
high  dome.  Our  temple  was  a  lofty  one,  and  as  we 
sat  together  within  its  broad  portals,  we  read  the 
sweet  and  condescending  words,  '  Let  not  your 
heart  be  troubled.  In  my  Father's  house  are 
many  mansions.'  '  Yes,'  ejaculated  the  old  man, 
4  blessed  be  His  holy  name,  there  are  many  mansions.' 
I  then  felt  that  God  was  truly  a  Spirit,  and  could  be 
worshipped  on  the  mountain-top  or  lowly  valley, 
and  needed  no  temple  made  with  hands. 

They  stopped  as  the  sun  was  setting,  at  a  miser- 
able-looking lodging-house  for  the  night,  leaving 
a  three  miles'  walk  for  me  alone.  Darkness  soon 
came  over  me,  and  no  smoke  of  a  cabin  cheered  my 
eye.  I  heard  a  footstep,  and  as  it  approached,  in- 
quired if  my  own  lodging-house  on  the  mountain 
was  near.  4  A  perch  or  two  under  yer  fut,  and  ye 
are  in  it.'  I  went  on  ;  as  I  reached  the  door  I  heard 
laughing,  music,  and  dancing.  It  was  a  barrack ; 
and  a  piper,  with  more  whisky  than  good  sense  in 
his  brain,  was  blowing  with  all  his  might  for  the 
barefooted  girls  and  merry  lads,  who  were  in  the 
highest  glee.  '  Is  this  a  lodging-house  ?  '  I  inquired. 
4  Go  back,  and  you  will  find  it.'  I  stumbled  to  the 
back  of  the  barracks,  and  opened  a  door.  A  clean 
bed  was  provided  ;  two  others,  well  filled,  were  in 
the  room  ;  but  never  was  rest  more  refreshing.  The 
next  day  was  rainy,  and  I  employed  my  time  reading, 
writing,  and  listening  to  the  music  of  two  fiddlers, 
who  told  me  they  were  employed  by  gentlemen  to 
amuse  them  at  their  houses.  So  fond  are  the  Irish 
of  music,  that,  in  some  form  or  other,  they  must 
and  will  have  it.  A  piper  entered  on  a  wooden  leg, 
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and  called  for  a  glass  of  whisky,  which  was  given  him, 
and  feeling  a  little  jealous  lest  the  fiddlers  might  be 
thought  more  than  rivals,  he  gave  such  proofs  of 
dexterity  as  put  all  to  silence.  '  We  live  so  remote,' 
said  he,  4  that  these  little  droppings  now  and  then  on 
a  rainy  day  make  the  time  pass  very  pleasantly.  In 
fact,  I  don't  know  how  we  should  get  along  without 
them.  It 's  nature,  you  see,'  holding  a  grand- 
daughter of  the  host,  eight  months'  old,  upon  the 
floor  to  see  her  dance.  '  You  see,  ma'am,  they  '11 
dance  before  they  can  walk.' 

When  I  had  gone  about  a  mile  on  my  road,  the 
wind  increased  almost  to  a  tornado,  and  the  rain 
was  pouring  in  torrents.  I  was  now  in  a  woeful 
plight — my  parasol,  which  had  withstood  many  a 
buffetting,  soon  turned  inside  out,  and  became  a 
wreck. 

I  turned  my  back,  and  strove  to  ascend  a  hill  in 
that  way.  In  despair  I  stood  ;  when  looking  to  my 
left  I  saw  at  a  distance  a  cabin,  and  a  little  girl 
standing  in  the  door.  She  was  gazing  at  me,  as  I 
supposed,  from  idle  curiosity,  and,  as  the  last  alter- 
native, I  hesitatingly  turned  towards  the  dreary 
abode.  '  Welcome,  welcome,  stranger,  from  the 
stawrm  ;  ye  're  destroyed.  I  told  the  little  gal  to 
open  the  door  and  stand  in  it,  that  ye  mightn't 
think  we  was  shuttin'  ye  out  in  the  stawrm  ;  we  've 
got  a  good  fire  and  plenty  of  turf ;  and  though  the 
cabin  is  small,  and  not  fittin'  for  sich  a  lady  as  ye, 
I  '11  make  it  better  than  the  mad  stawrm  without ; 
and  I  '11  soon  heave  over  a  pot  of  potatoes,  and  get 
ye  a  sup  of  milk,  and  I  wish  my  wife  were  here.  I  'm 
but  a  stranger ;  but  here  sence  Monday.'  All  this 
passed  before  I  had  time  to  tell  my  country,  pedigree, 
or  business  to  Ireland.  A  huge  pile  of  blazing  turf 
soon  dried  my  clothes,  and  I  was  sitting  '  high  and 
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dry  '  against  the  heels  of  a  stage-horse,  who  was 
taking  his  lunch  from  a  pile  of  straw  at  the  foot  of  a 
bed.  In  an  hour  the  potatoes  were  ready,  and  the 
kind  little  girl  brought  me  a  broken  soup-plate  with 
two  eggs  on  it,  and  a  '  sup  of  milk.'  The  eggs  I  gave 
to  a  coachman  who  had  dropped  in  to  exchange 
horses,  and  took  some  salt  and  my  tea-spoon,  which 
I  carried  in  my  pocket ;  and  upon  a  stool  by  the 
side  of  the  pot,  on  which  a  basket  was  placed  con- 
taining the  lumpers,  I  ate  my  supper  with  the  family 
and  coachman,  not  only  with  a  cheerful,  but  a 
grateful  heart. 

Night  came ;  the  horse,  to  my  great  delight,  was 
removed  by  the  coachman,  leaving  two  good  bundles 
of  clean  straw  untouched,  which  were  more  inviting 
than  the  only  bed.  The  father  went  out ;  a  little 
son  fell  asleep,  and  I  persuaded  him  to  go  to  bed,  the 
girl  saying,  4  He  mustn't  lie  there  ;  father  told  us 
that  we  are  to  sit  by  the  fire,  and  ye  are  to  lie  in  the 
bed.'  I  refused,  telling  her  I  should  not  do  it ;  but 
when  the  father  came  in,  he  told  the  son  in  anger, 
'  he  'd  break  every  bone  in  his  body  if  he  didn't  go 
out  of  that.'  I  at  last  prevailed  on  the  father  to 
allow  him  to  remain,  and  told  him  I  had  an  excellent 
bed  in  my  eye.  4  An'  sure  it  isn't  the  bundle  of 
straw ;  not  a  ha'p'orth  of  yer  wet  and  wairy  bones 
shall  lie  there  to-night.'  I  insisted  that  I  greatly 
preferred  it  as  a  luxury,  and  finally  took  one  bundle, 
removed  the  band,  made  a  little  opening,  and  placed 
it  before  the  fire,  put  a  second  one  at  the  bottom  of 
the  door,  as  the  breach  was  large  and  the  wind 
piercing  ;  and  then  with  some  loose  handfuls  stopped 
the  crevices  above  and  around,  till  all  was  quite 
snug.  Then  wrapping  my  coat  closely  about  me,  I 
lay  down  in  as  comfortable  a  nest,  and  slept  as 
sweetly,  as  I  ever  had  in  America  or  Ireland. 
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The  fire  died  upon  the  hearth,  and  the  cold  awak- 
ened me.  The  day  was  the  Sabbath  ;  the  storm 
had  not  in  the  least  abated.  I  had  my  Testament, 
and  spent  the  morning  reading  the  crucifixion  and 
resurrection  of  the  Saviour  to  the  family.  The 
father  assured  me  that  4he  had  never  heard  a 
ha'p'orth  of  it  read  before  ;  we  are  as  ignorant,  good 
lady,  as  the  goats  upon  the  mountain.  God  help 
us  !  '  A  woman  entered  with  a  red  petticoat  turned 
over  her  head,  and  the  man  told  her  in  Irish  who  I 
was,  and  that  I  had  come  to  see  the  poor.  She 
reached  her  hand,  and  said  in  Irish,  '  Then  she  is 
my  sister.'  The  little  girl  explained,  4  She  is  a  very 
religious  body,  and  means  you  are  her  sister  if  you 
are  religious.'  She  was  a  mountain  Connemara  girl, 
but  not  a  facsimile  of  the  one  I  met  in  Oranmore. 
She  gave  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand  as  she  went  out, 
telling  the  man  she  must  come  and  see  me  again. 
The  man  said,  '  If  ye  could  spake  in  Irish,  ye  could 
do  good  to  these  craturs,  for  they  are  as  stupid  as 
the  marble  stone.'  One  told  me  that  they  wore  red 
petticoats  to  keep  off  the  fairies ;  c  and  this,'  he 
added,  '  they  fully  believe.'  While  he  was  deplor- 
ing their  ignorance,  his  little  son  told  him  he  had 
dreamed  a  bad  dream.  '  Bless  yourself,  then,  nine 
times,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost,  when  ye  are  goin'  to  sleep,  and  ye  won't 
drame  at  all.'  '  Do  you  believe  this  ?  '  I  asked.  '  I 
do,  ma'am ;  the  priest  told  me  so,  and  the  priest 
must  know.'  '  The  priest,  sir,  insulted  you  if  he 
told  you  so ;  it  is  all  nonsense,  and  you  should  not 
listen  to  it.'  He  shook  his  head  at  my  incredulity, 
but  said  no  more. 

The  rain  ceased,  and  I  must  go  to  the  next  lodging- 
house,  about  two  miles.  Asking  the  man  if  he  could 
change  half-a-crown.  '  For  what  ?  '  As  I  hesitated, 
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1  not  a  ha'p'orth  shall  the  childer  take,  for  that  black- 
guard bed  ye  laid  yer  wairy  bones  upon.  If  I  had 
a  half-crown,  I  would  give  it  to  let  ye  ride  to  Clifden.' 
This  was  true  Connemara  hospitality,  and  I  went  out 
without  paying  a  farthing. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

MONDAY  morning,  walked  in  the  rain  to 
Clifden.  The  apple  and  lilac  were  every- 
where in  bloom.  I  saw  here  a  fairy  castle, 
a  house  with  variegated  pillars  and  open  door,  made 
of  shells  of  the  most  delicate  shades,  arranged  in 
stars  and  circles  of  beautiful  workmanship.  These 
showed  exquisite  taste  in  the  designer,  and  must 
have  been  done  with  great  cost  and  care.  A  labour- 
ing peasant,  still  working  for  eightpence  a  day,  was 
the  architect  of  this  wonderful  fabric. 
'  Not  a  spot  in  all  Ireland  had  been  to  my  liking 
so  much  as  this,  because  it  breathed  such  a  republican 
air  of  liberty. 

Thursday,  May-Day.  —  Here  the  ancient  custom 
of  dressing  poles  with  flowers,  and  placing  them 
before  the  doors  of  the  rich,  is  kept  up.  Horses  and 
carriages  are  ornamented  with  them,  and  the  children 
of  the  peasantry  call  at  the  doors  of  the  gentry  to 
receive  presents.1 

I  determined,  if  possible,  to  see  Roundstone  that 
day,  a  walk  of  ten  miles.  In  a  few  miles,  a  little  boy 
of  ten  years  old  came  up  with  a  staff,  and  told  me 
many  wonders  of  the  wild  barren  country.  Passing 
a  pile  of  stones,  he  said,  '  A  dreadful  place  this  has 
been,  ma'am,  for  robbers.  There  is  one  buried 
under  that  pile  of  stones  there,  who  lived  about  here, 
on  that  island  in  the  lake  ;  it  was  long  they  watched 

1  I  was  told  at  Glengariff  that  the  old  lord  furnishes  his  pocket  with 
shillings  to  meet  the  little  girls  at  the  door  on  May  morning,  who 
first-present  him  with  an  egg,  a  shamrock,  or  a  bunch  of  wild  flowers. 
—(Note  by  A.  N.) 
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him,  and  at  last  one  night  they  killed  him,  and  put 
him  under  that  pile  of  stones.'  I  inquired  after 
reaching  the  town,  and  was  told  that  the  story  was 
true ;  that  before  Father  Mathew  had  been  there, 
Connemara  was  infested  by  robbers. 

Two  miles  from  the  town  a  decently  clad  farmer 
accosted  me.  He  had  been  to  attend  a  lawsuit,  a 
case  of  ejectment.  '  I  have  worked,'  he  said,  '  on  a 
farm  since  a  boy ;  my  father  died,  and  left  it  to  me, 
three  years  ago.  I  had  made  a  comfortable  house 
for  myself  and  family.  The  agent  came  round,  saw 
the  improvements,  and  told  me  I  should  not  sow 
any  seed,  but  must  quit  the  premises.' 

4  Why  don't  you,'  said  I  to  a  widow  who  had  an 
acre  of  ground,  c  make  things  about  your  cabin  look 
a  little  more  tidy  ?  You  have  a  pretty  patch  of 
land,  well  kept.'  4  But,  lady,  I  have  but  one  little 
slip  of  a  boy  of  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  he  toils  the 
long  day  to  rair  a  bit  of  vegetable  to  carry  to  market, 
and  he  helped  me  to  put  up  this  little  cabin,  and  if 
I  make  it  look  nice  outside,  the  agent  will  put  a 
pound  more  rent  on  me,  or  turn  me  out  and  my  little 
things  ;  and  I  couldn't  pay  the  pound.'  These  are 
facts  all  over  Ireland.  If  the  poor  tenant  improves 
the  premises,  he  must  be  turned  out  or  pay  more. 
If  he  do  not  improve  it,  he  is  a  lazy,  dirty  Irishman, 
and  must  be  put  out  for  that. 

Roundstone  stands  upon  a  pleasant  bay,  and  has 
a  strand  about  two  miles  distant,  of  two  miles  in 
length,  and  in  some  places  of  nearly  half  a  mile  in 
width,  of  the  finest  white  sand,  and  the  most  beautiful 
shells  in  the  whole  island.  An  ancient  burying- 
ground  is  behind  the  strand,  and  many  of  the  dead 
bodies  have  been  washed  out,  and  found  among 
the  sand.  The  poor  peasants,  men,  women,  and 
children,  were  gathering  seaweed,  loading  their 
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horses,  asses,  and  backs  with  it,  to  manure  the 
wretched  little  patches  of  potatoes  sown  among  the 
rocks.  4  Three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  a  year 
we  have  the  potato,'  said  a  young  man  to  me  bitterly. 
*  The  blackguard  of  a  Raleigh  who  brought  'em  here 
entailed  a  curse  upon  the  labourer  that  has  broke  his 
heart.  Because  the  landholder  sees  we  can  live 
and  work  hard  on  'em,  he  grinds  us  down  in  our 
wages,  and  then  despises  us  because  we  are  ignorant 
and  ragged.' 

I  soon  saw  an  old  man  leaning  upon  a  staff,  ap- 
proaching, as  I  supposed,  to  beg.  '  This  is  a  dread- 
ful place,  ma'am,'  he  cried.  '  They  are  all  haythens. 
They  buried  a  parish  priest,  and  dragged  him  off  in 
a  common  cart ;  they  did  indeed,  ma'am ;  and  I 
beg  ye  to  be  out  of  this  mountain,  ma'am,  as  soon 
as  ye  can.  I  'm  from  Kilkenny,  and  the  people 
there  are  civilised.  Oh,  must  my  ould  bones  be 
buried  here ! '  I  had  the  Testament  open  in  my 
hand,  and  went  to  a  wall,  and  sat  down.  He  tottered 
towards  me,  and  I  said,  '  If  you  will  stop,  I  will 
read  some  of  Christ's  words  to  you.  You  are  old, 
and  if  you  love  Christ  you  will  soon  be  where  He  is.' 
'  Ah,  I  'm  a  sinner,  lady,  a  great  sinner,  an  ould 
sinner.  But  do  ye  tell  me  ye  arn't  lonely  on  these 
wild  mountains  ?  '  '  I  am  not  alone ;  Christ  is 
with  me,  and  I  hear  Him  say,  "  Let  not  your  heart 
be  troubled."  '  And  d'  ye  say  that  Christ  is  with 
ye  ?  Oh,  if  I  could  say  that !  Oh,  if  my  ould  heart 
could  feel  that !  '  I  read  the  14th  of  John  in  his 
wondering  ears,  while  he,  at  every  sentence  which 
struck  him,  would  lift  his  withered  hands,  exclaim- 
ing, '  And  is  this  Jesus  ?  Did  He  say  this  to  sinners  ?  ' 
I  read,  and  talked,  and  read  again. 

A  young  Roman  Catholic  lady  examined  a  bundle 
of  tracts  whch  the  Hibernian  Society  had  just  sent 
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me  for  distribution,  and  found  some  on  controversial 
subjects.  She  begged  me  not  to  offer  these.  '  You 
have,'  said  she,  '  done  good  here,  by  showing  to  the 
people  that  you  did  not  come  to  quarrel  with  them 
about  their  religion ;  but  if  you  circulate  these,  it 
will  be  said  you  are  like  all  others,  and  the  good  you 
have  done  will  be  lost.'  This  was  sterling  advice, 
and  I  followed  it.  She  took  a  Testament,  and  it 
was  her  constant  companion. 

Sabbath. — Went  into  the  Sabbath  school,  and 
found  the  old  curate  and  his  young  wife  teaching 
there.  They  invited  me  to  tea,  and  asked  me  to 
play  on  the  piano  ;  they  were  going  away  for  a  time, 
and  sent  me  the  key  of  the  piano,  as  I  must,  they  said, 
be  lonely.  A  Bible-reader  was  sick  in  the  house 
where  I  lodged,  and  very  poor ;  but  rich  in  faith. 
He  had  laboured  long  and  faithfully  in  a  retired  part 
of  this  desolate  region.  'I  am  sick,'  he  said,  'of 
nominal  Christianity.' 

Monday  morning. — Went  with  two  policemen  to 
Diamond  Mountain,  so  called  from  having  upon  the 
top  a  transparent  stone  which  resembles  a  diamond, 
and  is  used  in  breast-pins  and  bracelets.  We  waded 
through  bog  till  the  ascent  became  difficult,  in  pour- 
ing rain.  The  ascent  was  difficult  and  a  little  danger- 
ous, my  india-rubber  shoes  slipping,  and  compelling 
me  to  crawl,  and  support  myself  by  holding  to  the 
heath.  Here  I  lost  a  second  pair  of  silver-mounted 
spectacles,  used  entirely  for  reading,  which  had  served 
me  years  for  that  purpose.  I  looked  back  to  Lismore, 
renewed  the  lament  there  made  at  the  loss  of  my 
favourites,  and  felt  that  spectacle  troubles  were 
peculiarly  my  lot. 

The  mountain  was  a  mile  high  ;  one  of  the  men 
had  gained  an  eminence  above  us,  and  commenced 
rolling  tremendous  stones  down  the  precipice,  which, 
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bounding  from  rock  to  rock,  made  a  most  frightful 
appearance  as  they  tore  their  way,  splitting  and 
thundering  till  the  mountain  trembled  as  by  a  slight 
earthquake.  Then  he  crept  upon  the  highest  peak 
of  the  rock,  where  was  poised  a  stone  of  tons  weight. 
He  gave  a  desperate  push,  and  dislodged  it.  I  saw 
the  first  movement  of  his  body  and  fell  upon  my  face, 
supposing  man  and  rock  were  tumbling  together. 
When  the  rock  had  shattered  in  fragments,  all  was 
still,  and  the  policeman  called  out,  '  I  am  here.' 
I  looked ;  there  he  sat  upon  the  frightful  pinnacle, 
happy,  as  he  afterwards  acknowledged,  that  he  did 
not  pay  for  his  presumption  by  going  headlong. 

I  crept  up  an  almost  precipitous  rock  with  my 
india-rubbers  upon  my  feet,  but  so  steep  and  so 
slippery  was  it,  that  I  could  retain  my  position  only 
by  holding  fast  to  the  heath.  Here  was  a  cave  like 
a  room,  with  a  stone  in  the  middle  for  a  seat,  and 
the  roof  of  square  stones  as  if  laid  by  the  hand  of 
man.  In  the  descent  my  slippery  rubbers  exposed 
me  at  every  step  to  a  long  slide  which  might  be  fatal. 
But  by  sitting  down  and  sliding  where  walking  was 
impossible,  I  succeeded  in  reaching  the  police  barracks, 
leaving  the  diamonds  to  sparkle  at  a  distance,  as 
all  diamonds  generally  do. 

I  went  supperless  to  bed,  passed  a  sleepless  night 
with  cows,  a  horse,  men  and  boys,  and  an  old  woman 
smoking  in  the  cabin,  and  walked  through  mud  and 
rain  till  twelve  to  Tully.  Not  a  loaf  of  bread  was 
in  the  town,  and  the  Methodist  lady  where  we  stopped 
said  there  had  been  none  for  six  weeks  !  Can  you 
believe,  who  may  read  this,  that  in  1845,  when  there 
had  been  no  failure  of  crops,  an  assize  town  lived 
six  weeks  on  nothing  but  potatoes  ? 

At  an  early  hour  the  next  day  I  set  off  to  visit  the 
island  of  Omey.  Reaching  an  ancient  village,  with 
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houses  of  stone,  constructed  like  a  loose  stone  wall, 
without  gable  ends — some  with  tops  like  a  beehive 
or  inverted  basket,  some  with  holes  for  smoke  to 
ascend,  and  some  with  no  way  for  its  escape  but 
through  the  door — I  selected  one  of  the  largest, 
knowing  that  there  would  be  a  full  turn-out  from 
every  cabin  and  potato-field  in  sight  and  hearing. 
And,  as  if  by  magic,  in  a  few  moments  every  neigh- 
bouring cabin  was  vacated,  the  hillside  and  bog  had 
not  a  foot  to  tread  them — every  spade  was  dropped, 
and  the  ground  of  the  cabin  was  literally  packed 
with  men,  women,  and  children,  in  rags  and  tatters 
— some  with  hair  erect,  and  some  with  caps,  and 
some  with  hats,  but  more  with  none.  In  one  solid 
mass  they  all  sat  down  upon  their  haunches,  and 
began  their  welcomes  to  Ireland.  My  polka  coat, 
my  velvet  bonnet,  and  all  that  outwardly  apper- 
tained to  me  passed  in  review.  Taking  out  a  tract, 
I  read  a  little,  while  they  wondered  at  my  '  plain 
spache,'  and  thanked  God  that  they  had  seen  such 
a  devotee,  going,  as  they  supposed,  on  penance. 

I  crossed  the  strand,  and  reached  an  island  a  mile 
in  diameter,  of  one  rude  pile  of  stone,  with  a  little 
patch  now  and  then  of  green,  without  a  road,  the 
footpaths  being  so  obscured  by  sand  blown  in  from 
the  beach,  that  guess-work  was  my  only  guide.  Here 
were  huts,  some  of  stone,  and  some  of  mud ;  and 
here,  too,  were  habitations  dug  in  the  sand,  as  rabbits 
burrow,  and  whole  families  live  therein  ;  an  aperture 
to  crawl  in  admits  the  inmates,  serving  as  door, 
window,  and  chimney ;  on  the  ground  straw  is 
spread,  which  serves  for  table,  bed,  and  chair.  At 
each  end  of  this  island  live  the  owners,  called  '  lords/ 

The  miseries  of  that  island  must  be  seen  to  be 
believed.  '  Can  you  read  ?  '  I  asked  an  old  native. 
'  I  could  once,  ma'am,  but  my  eyes  are  growin'  dim.' 
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I  handed  him  a  tract,  and  he  read  tolerably  ;  then 
he  went  out,  and  called  his  son  to  choose  one  from  my 
bundle  for  himself  with  my  permission. 

The  son  was  sent  to  show  me  the  path  to  Lady 

M ,  and,  wading  ankle  deep  in  sand,  I  found  an 

entrance  into  her  kitchen.  She  had  gone  to  Clifden, 
and  the  floorless  room  was  a  deposit  for  calves,  pigs, 
hens,  and  ducks.  Two  servants  were  sitting  on  the 
hearth,  and  handing  one  a  tract,  which  had  a  red 
cover,  the  scene  that  followed  I  better  felt  than 
my  tongue  or  pen  can  describe.  The  girl  went  out, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  the  dilapidated  door,  with  a 
tremendous  noise,  was  burst  open,  pouring  in  a  host 
of  men,  boys,  and  girls,  who  were  employed  planting 
potatoes ;  and  they  with  one  consent  pounced  upon 
me,  demanding  books,  and  they  must  be  red  ones. 
Begging  them  to  be  quiet,  and  I  would  make  an 
equal  distribution  (having  about  fifty  with  me) — 
they  would  hear  none  of  this,  but  rummaged  my 
basket  and  even  my  pocket,  all  clamouring  at  once, 
some  in  Irish,  and  others  in  broken  English,  while 
the  servant  girl  stood  aghast.  A  man  who  had 
entered  before  the  mob,  and  had  been  reading  a 
tract,  declared  to  them  that  the  books  were  c  dacent ' 
and  that  they  were  blackguards  ;  but  at  last  he  had 
to  drag  them  by  force  out  of  the  house. 

I  called  on  another  '  lady  '  at  the  extremity  of  the 
island.  In  her  kitchen  I  counted  sixty-three  living 
and  moving  beings,  quadruped  and  biped,  besides 
such  as  walked  erect — a  kennel  of  dogs,  three  coops 
for  hens,  chickens  and  ducks,  a  calf  or  two,  a  pen  of 
young  pigs,  a  fold  of  sheep  and  lambs,  and  an  able- 
bodied  goat — these  all  walked  and  talked  each  his 
his  own  language,  with  no  pugnacious  symptoms ; 
and  if  the  '  lion  and  lamb  did  not  lie  down  together,' 
the  goat  and  lamb  did. 
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But  the  c  lady '  !  She  entered  with  a  goodly- 
looking  daughter  of  fifteen,  both  attired  in  men's 
long  linen  coats,  with  tails  reaching  nearly  to  the 
ground.  I  went  down  with  them  to  the  parlour, 
and  here  was  a  ground  floor,  a  dirty-looking  bed,  a 
few  wooden-bottom  chairs,  and  a  table  by  the  wall, 
with  one  leaf  turned  up,  and  a  platter  of  potatoes  and 
a  cup  of  milk.  4  Will  you  take  some  dinner  ?  '  I 
did  not  decline,  for  I  was  hungry,  and  had  a  long 
walk  before  me.  The  lady  was  young-looking  and 
handsome,  and  the  mother  of  sixteen  hopefuls,  was 
rich,  and  rode  out  to  Clifden,  giving  great  dinners 
in  the  city,  and  on  the  island  assimilating  herself  to 
the  society  around  her. 

Eight  o'clock,  the  tide  was  said  to  be  out,  and  I 
had  a  strand  of  a  mile  to  cross,  and  six  miles  to 
Clifden  then  before  me.  A  boy  was  sent  to  show 
me  the  shortest  course.  Midway  the  strand  the  sea 
was  quite  deep  ;  I  waded  in  and  stood  demurring ; 
the  night  was  dark,  and  to  find  a  passage  out  seemed 
impossible.  I  turned  back,  and  made  my  way  to 
the  ;  lady's  '  ;  she  then  made  a  shrewd  investigation 
of  the  cause  of  my  visit.  Remembering  her  savage 
living,  her  ragged  dress,  and  pretence  to  high  rank, 
I  told  her  plainly  I  came  to  Ireland  because  I  had  a 
right  to  come  ;  that  they  were  daily  sending  loads  of 
beggared  and  abused  emigrants  to  us,  and  I  had 
come  to  see  how  and  what  they  could  be  at  home  ; 
and  she  understood  me  when  I  said,  '  I  have  seen, 
and  am  satisfied.'  She  was  rebuked,  and  treated 
me  with  uncommon  attention  through  the  evening. 
She  gave  me  a  clean  bed,  in  a  floorless  room. 

My  way  home  was  intricate.  I  found  myself  en- 
tangled in  rocks,  after  crossing  the  strand,  and  was 
a  full  hour  climbing  and  creeping  to  get  out. 


CHAPTER  XXV 

lATURDAY  morning,  while  speaking  to  a  blind 
man,  my  purse  was  robbed  of  three  half- 
crowns  and  a  few  pennies.  Clifden  was  an 
unfortunate  spot  for  me.  A  pair  of  new  gloves  had 
been  taken  the  day  previous,  my  spectacles  and 
breast-pin  lost,  and  now  my  money. 

Sabbath. — I  spent  five  hours  reading  by  the  side 
of  an  old  woman's  bed,  and  was  surrounded  with  a 
roomful  of  the  most  attentive  hearers,  in  great 
admiration — so  much  so,  it  was  often  difficult  to 
proceed.  I  read  a  tract  on  the  operation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  upon  the  heart,  and  an  aged  man  sitting 
by  exclaimed,  '  Blessed  Jesus,  whoever  haird  the 
like  !  I  'm  an  ould  man,  and  never  before  knew 
rightly  what  was  the  meaning  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Did  ye  ever  ?  '  he  said  to  the  listeners.  4  No,  no,' 
was  the  united  answer.  The  chapel  bell  was  sound- 
ing every  hour,  when  one  said,  '  We  haven't  been 
to  Mass  this  morninV  l  And  haven't  we  haird 
more  than  we  should  there  ?  The  like  of  this  raidin' 
we  shouldn't  hear  in  many  a  day's  walk.'  I  was 
obliged  to  close.  Five  hours  of  constant  reading 
and  talking  affected  my  voice,  and  I  could  only 
commend  them  to  God,  and  say  adieu  for  ever.  As 
they  lingered,  blessing  and  thanking  me,  one  said, 
4  Aw,  no  Mass  was  ever  like  this,  I  could  be  listenin' 
till  the  morninV  These  people  are  asking  to  be  fed, 
and  their  ears  are  open  to  instruction ;  but  the 
inability  of  so  many  of  the  adults  to  read  puts 
it  out  of  their  power  to  attain  much  information, 
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and  their  extreme  poverty  prevents  their  giving  an 
advanced  education  to  their  children. 

Thursday,  1 5th  May. — Gal  way  was  now  my  des- 
tination. At  Outerard,  while  the  car  was  getting 
ready,  a  policeman  stepped  up :  '  Are  ye  Lady 
Clare,  ma'am  ?  '  'I  am  not  Lady  Clare,  sir,  but 
Mrs.  N.  from  New  York.'  4  From  New  York  !  and 
what  brought  you  here  ?  '  4  To  see  you,  sir,  and 
the  rest  of  the  good  people  of  Ireland.'  '  To  see 
me,  ah  !  and  you  know  it 's  my  duty  to  inquire  of 
every  suspicious  person  that  comes  along  what  their 
business  is.'  '  Indeed,  sir  !  every  suspicious  person  ! 
And  is  it  your  duty  to  ask  every  person  who  passes 
peaceably  through  your  country  what  his  business 
is  and  to  give  an  account  of  himself  ?  '  'It  is, 
ma'am.'  4  Then  you  have  duties  which  no  other 
policeman  understands,  for  I  have  travelled  a  great 
part  of  Ireland,  and  the  police  officers  have  treated 
me  with  the  greatest  kindness.'  He  turned  away, 
went  to  the  sergeant,  and  asked  if  he  should  arrest 
me.  The  officer  told  him  no,  to  be  off  about  his 
business ;  and  the  woman  who  accompanied  me 
lectured  him  so  severely  for  '  tratin'  a  dacent  body  so,' 
telling  him  he  was  '  a  saucy  red-head,'  that  he  walked 
away,  silenced,  if  not  ashamed. 

This  Lady  Clare  I  was  told,  some  twelve  years  ago, 
was  a  gentleman  in  disguise,  who  went  about  the 
country,  inducing  the  labouring  people  to  swear  they 
would  not  work  for  less  than  a  stipulated  sum,  much 
greater  than  present  wages,  with  sundry  advantages 
besides.  And  if  the  landlord  refused  compliance, 
they  would  turn  out  in  the  night,  and  dig  up  his 
meadows,  so  that  he  would  be  compelled  to  till 
them.  This  game  it  was  said  was  now  in  operation 
in  Clare,  and  the  newly  initiated  policeman,  hearing 
I  had  come  to  visit  the  poor,  determined  to  show 
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his  loyalty  to  Government  by  bringing  Lady  Clare 
before  it. 

Monday,  27th  May. — I  took  the  car  to  Westport, 
a  distance  of  fifty  miles.  Here  I  was  introduced  to 
the  rich  Anglican  rector,  whose  estate  and  splendour, 
I  was  informed,  were  not  much  inferior  to  those  of 
Lord  Sligo.  I  was  told  that  he  is  a  man  of  bene- 
volence, improving  the  condition  of  many  around 
him.  My  next  call  was  to  the  house  of  a  Scotch 
Presbyterian  minister. 

This  family's  benevolence  was  on  the  lips  of  all 
the  poor  in  the  vicinity ;  though  with  a  stinted 
salary,  that  salary  is  divided  among  the  children  of 
want,  till,  as  I  was  informed,  oftentimes  a  scanty 
supply  is  left  for  their  own  necessities.  Would  to 
God,  Ireland  could  boast  many  more  such  among 
the  full-fed,  over-paid  clergy  of  the  country  !  Here 
I  found  a  devoted,  active,  efficient  Bible-reader, 
with  a  salary  of  thirty  pounds  a  year,  who  goes  from 
house  to  house  among  all  classes,  and  explains  the 
Word  of  God  to  those  who  have  not  access  to 
it.  He  met  in  most  cases  with  a  kind  reception,  and 
why  ?  Because  he  went  with  the  love  of  God  in 
his  heart,  and  talked  of  this  love ;  held  up  Christ 
and  Him  crucified,  which  is  all  the  sinner  needs. 
If  love  will  not  melt  the  flinty  heart,  will  bitterness 
do  it  ?  I  truly  believe  that  the  Word  of  God  would 
not  only  have  been  received  with  willingness,  but 
sought  after  by  the  greater  part  of  the  peasantry 
of  Ireland,  had  it  been  presented  with  no  sectarian 
denunciations,  and  had  all  the  teachers,  like  this 
one,  been  humble,  self-denying,  and  kindly.  It  is  not 
enough  that  they  can  pronounce  well,  or  expatiate  well 
on  the  eloquence  of  St.  Paul,  or  the  sin  of  Ananias. 
They  should  know  not  only  the  broad  avenues  to  the 
heart,  but  the  narrow  streets ;  yes,  and  every  re- 
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pulsive  forbidding  alley.  They  should  know,  too, 
the  time  when  these  paths  can  most  prudently  and 
easily  be  trodden.  There  is  not  a  heart  but  has  its 
waxings  and  wanings  ;  there  is  not  a  temperament 
but  has  its  ebbings  and  flowings  ;  and,  like  the  skilful 
mariner,  they  should  know  where  to  cast  anchor,  and 
when  to  trim  the  sails.  They  should  know  when  in 
deep  water,  and  when  near  shoals  and  quicksands.  In 
travelling  the  entire  coast  of  Ireland,  I  needed  not  to 
see  a  Bible-reader,  to  know  his  abilities  or  faithfulness. 
The  Irish  peasantry  have  an  uncommonly  just  concep- 
tion of  propriety  and  impropriety,  right  and  wrong, 
benevolence  and  covetousness. 

I  was  now  in  the  vicinity  of  the  celebrated  moun- 
tain, where  we  are  told  St.  Patrick  stood,  when  he 
banished  the  venomous  serpents  from  the  island. 
Its  lofty  sharp  peak,  at  a  distance,  towering  to  the 
skies,  looked  as  if  it  could  scarcely  afford  breadth  for 
more  than  one  fo'ot  at  a  time.  But  here  we  are  told 
the  holy  saint  stood,  and  here  we  are  shown  the 
prints  of  his  knees  where  he  prayed.  Here,  too,  is 
an  altar  for  worship,  and  here  the  inhabitants  of  the 
adjacent  parishes  assemble  yearly,  at  an  early  hour, 
on  the  last  Friday  in  July,  to  perform  what  they  call 
stations.  Multitudes  are  seen  climbing  the  difficult 
and  dangerous  ascent,  from  the  town  of  Westport, 
to  mingle  with  fellow-pilgrims  from  other  parts ; 
to  go  nine  times  around  a  pile  of  stones,  call  their 
sins  to  remembrance,  ask  forgiveness,  and  promise 
better  lives  in  future. 

I  was  mad  enough,  against  warning,  to  attempt 
the  ascent  alone,  but  soon  was  lost  in  miry  bog,  and 
intricate  windings  of  deceitful  paths,  for  two  hours. 
At  last  I  lost  a  beautiful  Testament,  which  had  been 
my  companion  for  many  a  mile  ;  and  when  looking 
for  that,  a  man  called  out,  4  Ye  aren't  thinkin'  ye  can 
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go  up  the  mountain  to-night  ?  Darkness  '11  be  on 
ye  before  ye  reach  the  top,  and  ye  '11  perish  there. 
Go  home,  and  some  long  day  bring  a  friend  with  ye. 
Ye  're  out  of  the  path  ;  the  fowls  might  pick  yer 
bones  upon  this  mountain,  and  not  a  ha'p'orth  be 
haird  about  it.'  It  was  a  fearful  undertaking,  and 
I  record  my  obstinacy,  not  as  a  proof  of  valour  or 
wisdom  ;  it  was  the  height  of  folly.  At  last  a  dizzy 
and  almost  perpendicular  steep,  with  white  round 
stones  for  a  path — which  had  been  washed  by  water 
till  a  channel  was  formed,  in  which  lay  these  stones 
— was  my  only  road.  I  made  a  desperate  effort, 
crawling  and  holding  by  the  heath  where  I  could, 
till,  almost  exhausted,  I  stood  upon  the  grand 
pinnacle. 

The  first  sight  was  so  picturesque  and  dazzling, 
I  supposed  my  eyes  were  deceiving  me.  Thousands 
of  feet  below  me,  were  spread  out  lakes  and  islands 
in  the  ocean.  Fifty  islands  I  counted  upon  my 
right  hand,  bordered  with  various  colours ;  some 
fringed  with  sand,  some  with  gravel,  some  with 
grass  reaching  to  the  water's  edge.  On  the  left  was 
the  bold  island  of  Clare,  looking  like  some  proud 
king  over  all  the  rest.  The  top  of  the  mountain  is 
oblong,  and  so  narrow,  that,  had  the  wind  been 
violent,  I  should  have  feared  that  I  could  not  retain 
my  footing,  for  the  descent  on  every  hand  was 
almost  perpendicular. 

Here  is  an  ancient  pile  of  stones,  and  a  kind  of 
altar,  on  which  the  prints  of  St.  Patrick's  knees  are 
shown,  which  he  wore  in  the  stone  by  constant 
kneeling.  Here,  by  some  mystical  virtue  or  power, 
he  banished  all  the  serpents  from  Ireland.  The 
descent  was  now  the  difficulty.  One  mis-step  of  my 
slippery  india-rubbers,  one  rolling  of  a  stone  upon 
which  I  was  obliged  to  step,  would  have  plunged  me 
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headlong.  I  reached  Westport,  fatigued,  yet  happy 
that  I  had  seen  what  I  had,  and  had  accomplished 
a  feat  which  I  was  told  neither  man  nor  woman  could 
accomplish  alone. 

I  found  these  cabiners  warm-hearted  and  a  tidy, 
industrious  people.  The  next  day  I  was  escorted 
through  the  neighbourhood,  invited  to  stay  all  night, 
and  in  the  evening  read  to  both  Catholics  and 
Protestants. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

ABBATH.—  Heard  a  fluent  Derbyite  give  a 
discourse  from  4  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God.' 
These  people  preach  Christ  in  a  clear  and  con- 
vincing manner,  and  show  that  they  have  been 
taught  of  Him. 

I  now  prepared  to  visit  Achill,  a  spot  I  most 
ardently  desired  to  see.  I  had  heard  that  it  was  a 
little  oasis,  where  the  wilderness  had  been  converted 
into  a  fruitful  field.  Near  Newport  I  overtook  a  poor 
man  walking  slowly  with  a  pack  upon  his  back.  He 
was  cleanly  dressed,  and  his  whole  appearance  said 
he  had  seen  better  days.  c  I  am  palsied,  ma'am,  on 
one  side,'  he  said,  '  and  can  move  but  slowly.'  He 
had  been  a  police  officer,  had  been  struck  with  the 
palsy,  and  was  dumb  for  three  months.  He  went 
to  Scotland,  England,  and  France  to  be  cured,  spent 
all  he  had,  became  a  beggar,  and  finally  by  teaching 
had  been  able  to  purchase  a  few  goods,  which  he 
was  trying  to  sell  about  the  country.  He  was  a 
Roman  Catholic,  and  said  he  always  kept  a  Bible 
till  he  was  palsied  ;  it  was  then  lost,  and  he  had  not 
been  able  to  buy  one  since.  He  added,  '  I  am  a 
sinner,  and  fear  I  shall  never  be  saved.'  l  Go  to 
Jesus,'  was  my  reply.  His  ready  answer  was,  '  But 
I  must  go  in  faith,  and  how  shall  I  get  that  faith  ? 
I  must  go,  nothing  doubting,  for  "  he  that  doubteth 
is  like  a  wave  of  the  sea."  This  was  sound  doctrine, 
and  I  sent  up  a  hearty  petition  that  God  would  put 
suitable  words  into  my  mouth,  to  speak  in  season  to 
that  inquiring  soul.  I  presented  him  with  a  Testament, 
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which  he  took,  much  gratified,  and  promised  to  read 
daily.  We  overtook  a  tidily-dressed  woman,  his  wife. 
Again  we  talked  on  the  same  good  subject,  but  her 
mind  was  still  in  darkness.  I  reached  the  Sound  at 
eight  o'clock. 

I  had  heard  much  of  the  indefatigable  Mr.  Nangle, 
and  wished  to  hear  from  his  own  lips  the  story  of  his 
mission  on  Achill  Island.  I  had  heard  that  a  tourist 
had  spread  some  evil  reports  ;  and  that  persecutors 
had  risen  up  around  him,  from  whom  he  had  sought 
redress  by  the  arm  of  the  law.  Though  law  gave 
him  the  victory,  yet  some  few  that  had  read  the 
Gospel  whispered  that  '  carnal  weapons  '  were  never 
fitted  for  the  missionary  of  the  Cross.  I  had  heard 
that  the  benevolent  Dr.  Adams  had  left  all,  and 
devoted  himself  unpaid  to  that  arduous  work,  and 
that  the  faithful  humble  curate  was  a  pattern  of 
humility  to  all  around  him.  These  different  items 
made  up  the  sum-total  of  information  I  had  gathered 
about  Achill,  and  my  impressions  were  more  favour- 
able than  otherwise. 

At  an  early  hour  I  crossed  the  Sound,  and,  entering 
the  colony,  asked  for  the  curate.  He  was  not  at 
home,  but  I  was  shown  into  the  dining-hall,  where 
dinner  for  the  orphans  was  preparing.  Nearly  one 
hundred,  I  was  told,  were  here  fed,  clothed,  and  taught 
to  read  and  work.  It  was  neat  and  inviting,  and 
the  food  wholesome  and  abundant.  I  certainly  was 
more  than  pleased.  The  neat  white  cabins,  and  the 
colony  as  a  whole,  looked  attractive  ;  a  barren  soil 
had  been  converted  into  a  fruitful  field  by  the  hand 
of  industry.  It  was  now  nearly  sunset,  and  as  there 
were  no  lodgings  in  the  colony  I  was  directed  to  a  hill 
without,  to  a  '  respectable  tidy  house  kept  by  Molly 
Vesey.'  I  walked  and  waded  through  deep  sand. 
At  the  hill-top  were  huddled  kraals  of  rough  stone, 
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flung  together  without  mortar,  without  gables,  and 
circular  at  the  top.  At  Molly  Vesey's  I  found  a  cow 
in  the  kitchen  ;  a  man  smoking  in  a  corner ;  a  pot 
boiling ;  a  bed  unfit  for  human  occupancy,  made  up 
of  a  bench,  a  table,  a  chair,  and  a  barrel.  There  was 
a  bedstead  in  the  room,  but  this  was  for  the  man 
smoking  in  the  corner.  c  And  you  mean,  madam,  to 
put  a  man  into  this  room  to-night  ?  '  '  What  harrum, 
what  harrum  ?  '  My  indignation  was  aroused,  nor 
did  it  settle  entirely  on  the  head  of  Molly.  In  this 
colony,  I  had  been  told  that  Molly  Vesey  was  not 
only  a  respectable  woman,  but  kept  a  respectable 
tidy  house ;  I  found  that  she  sold  whisky,  and  by 
this  got  her  wealth. 

After  an  awful  night  I  went  out  breakfastless,  and 
met  the  good  Dr.  Adams  near  his  own  door.  I 
inquired  if  they  had  no  better  accommodation  in 
the  colony,  and  said  that  I  regretted  they  had  not 
more  self  respect  than  to  send  a  stranger  there,  even 
if  they  had  no  Bible  knowledge  of  the  claims  of  a 
stranger.  I  then  asked  if  I  could  buy  a  piece  of  bread 
in  the  place,  and  was  answered,  '  Not  any.'  I  should 
not  have  been  shocked  at  his  Christian  benevolence 
had  he  given  me  a  breakfast  at  his  own  table.  How- 
ever, I  found  a  breakfast  at  two  o'clock  in  a  cabin 
where  I  was  offered  a  decent  bed  in  a  snug  little  room 
without  charges,  and  the  kindness  of  these  people 
never  abated  while  I  was  in  Achill.  After  breakfast 
I  visited  the  infant  school.  The  children,  all  orphans, 
were  tolerable  in  appearance,  though  the  dresses  of 
some  needed  a  little  repairing  ;  and  their  inattention 
to  their  lessons  was  in  agreement  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  teacher,  who  certainly  did  not  take  her 
diploma  in  the  University  at  Glengariff,  where  the 
schooldame  said,  '  I  teaches  sewing,  ma'am,  and  they 
gets  along  finely,'  for  there  she  would  have  been  in- 
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structed  to  offer  strangers  a  seat,  and  to  treat  them 
with  a  little  civility.  I  next  visited  the  female  school, 
taught  by  a  young  lady  from  Dublin  ;  it  was  clean, 
the  writing,  which  was  all  I  saw,  commendably  done, 
and  the  teacher  somewhat  civil.  I  then  entered  the 
school  for  boys ;  they  were  reading  a  chapter  in 
Acts,  and  the  teacher  requested  me  to  examine  them. 
I  did  so ;  they  answered  well,  and  evinced  good 
training,  and  the  teacher  showed  that  he  was  not 
afraid  to  be  decently  courteous.  In  the  evening  I 
sent  my  letters  of  introduction  to  Mr.  Nangle,  saying 
that  I  would  call  when  I  returned  from  an  excursion 
to  the  other  side  of  the  island  in  a  day  or  two. 

A  labouring  man  in  the  colony  called  in  the  evening, 
and  learning  that  I  wished  to  visit  the  Keem  moun- 
tains, offered  to  send  his  daughter  as  a  guide,  adding, 
1  You  are  not  to  pay  her.'  But  we  had  not  proceeded 
far,  when  the  father  joined  us,  saying,  '  I  was  afraid 
my  little  gal  wouldn't  rightly  understand  your 
accent,  and  wouldn't  well  show  you  what  you  want 
to  see,  and  I  thought  I  had  better  follow  you.' 

Here  was  an  industrious  tradesman,  having  half-a- 
crown  a  day  for  labour,  leaving  it,  and  saying  at  the 
onset  he  would  not  take  a  farthing.  He  took  me 
through  a  large,  ancient  village,  built  after  the  manner 
of  the  huts  where  I  lodged  above  the  colony,  with 
no  roads  but  foot-paths.  A  ragged  man  was  sitting 
on  the  top  of  his  hut,  with  a  company  of  as  ragged 
children,  sunning  themselves  ;  and  seeing  a  stranger, 
he  rose,  and  saluted  the  man  in  Irish,  asking  who 
I  was,  and  what  was  my  country.  When  he  was 
told,  he  cried  out,  '  Welcome,  welcome  to  Ireland, 
twice  welcome.'  His  children  then  all  echoed 
the  same.  Never  could  be  seen  a  more  miserable 
group,  and  never  was  more  kindheartedness  shown. 
As  we  passed  on,  the  whole  hamlet  was  in  motion  ; 
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the  kind  salutations,  the  desire  to  know  everything 
about  America,  and  the  fear  that  I  was  hungry,  almost 
overpowered  me.  One  old  woman,  who  told  me  her 
age  on  her  fingers,  approached,  put  her  hand  upon 
my  stomach,  made  a  sorrowing  face,  and  said  in  Irish, 
4  She  is  hungry  ;  the  stranger  is  hungry.'  We  hurried 
on  a  couple  of  miles  to  another  village,  less  populated, 
which  was  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  first  as  a 
kind  of  country-seat,  common  stock  where  all  who 
assembled  their  cattle  and  sheep  to  drive  them  upon 
the  mountain  for  pasturage  could  fatten  them  at  a 
favourable  season  of  the  year.  Walking  by  a 
number  of  deserted  huts,  we  came  at  last  to  one 
where  sat  an  old  woman  and  her  two  married 
daughters,  by  the  sunny  side  of  the  hut.  Asking 
the  old  lady  her  age,  she  put  up  her  fingers,  and 
counted  five  score  ;  she  asked  for  a  penny,  then  prayed 
for  me  in  Irish,  and  I  asked  her  if  she  wished  to  live 
any  longer.  '  As  long  as  God  wishes  me,'  was  the 
answer.  '  Do  you  expect  to  go  to  heaven  ?  '  4  By 
God's  grace  I  do.'  Keem  was  now  near.  This 
mountain  descends  precipitously  to  the  sea. 

I  visited  a  quarry  of  amethysts,  and  gathered  a 
few,  and  while  standing  there,  a  villager  offered  a 
splendid  specimen  of  the  stone  for  a  few  shillings, 
which  I  foolishly  refused,  not  then  knowing  its  value. 
On  our  return  we  met  the  old  woman  of  five  score, 
with  a  load  of  turf  upon  her  back,  which  would  have 
done  credit  to  the  strength  of  a  woman  of  sixty.  As 
we  approached  the  colony,  we  called  at  the  house  of 
an  old  Bible-reader,  who  had  been  converted  from 
Catholicism  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  and  said  he 
had  been  reading  the  Scriptures  to  these  mountaineers 
ever  since. 

The  next  afternoon  the  weekly  lecture  at  the 
church  in  the  colony  was  to  be  held  in  the  school- 
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room.  I  went,  saw  no  seat,  and  stood  till  every  person 
except  the  speaker  probably  might  have  testified 
to  the  colour  of  my  hair  and  eyes,  before  I  was  shown 
one.  At  last  I  was  given  a  small  bench,  not  far  from 
the  preacher.  The  room  was  cleanly,  and  the  females 
dressed  tidily.  Mr.  Nangle  must  have  been  apprised 
of  the  object  of  my  visit,  as  I  had  sent  to  say  that  I 
wished  to  hear  about  his  mission  for  the  sole  benefit 
of  the  American  press,  as  it  would  be  an  object  of 
great  interest  to  us.  When  the  '  Amen  '  was  pro- 
nounced, he  ignored  me  altogether,  though  I  was 
quite  near  him. 

I  went  on  Saturday  to  his  house  ;  his  wife  refused 
to  see  me,  unless  I  had  a  special  message.  I  sent 
word  that  I  had  called  for  papers  which  Mr.  Nangle 
had  of  mine.  '  Mr.  Nangle  is  in  the  post-office,  and 
you  can  go  there,  the  mistress  says.'  I  went  to  the 
post-office.  Mr.  Nangle  said,  '  In  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  I  will  see  you  at  my  house.'  Before  I  reached 
his  door,  the  nurse  with  an  infant  in  her  arms  met 
me,  and  said,  '  Step  into  the  next  shop,  and  when 
Mr.  Nangle  comes,  I  will  let  you  know.' *  To  that 
nurse  I  am  for  ever  obliged.  I  had  no  sooner  entered, 
than  a  company  were  gathered  about  me,  and  without 
preface  or  apology,  commenced  talking  of  the  merits 
of  Ireland,  its  wealth,  especially  at  Achill,  and  how 
much  Americans  are  indebted  to  the  Irish  ;  that 
though  Ireland  had  the  appearance  of  poverty,  yet 
she  was  quite  comfortable  and  independent,  and  that 
she  had  carried  much  money  to  America. 

I  had  only  time  to  answer  that  it  was  a  great  pity 
some  of  it  had  not  circulated  among  us,  either  for 
their  benefit  or  ours,  for  we  certainly  had  many  of 

1  This  nurse  afterwards  apologised  for  this,  by  saying  that  she  did 
it  to  save  me  the  pain  of  the  abuse  which  she  feared  I  might  receive 
in  the  house. — (Note  by  A.  N.) 
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them  to  support.  The  nurse  now  entered,  saying, 
*  Mr.  Nangle  has  returned,'  and  she  led  me  to  the 
hall.  As  I  passed  the  window,  two  or  three  young 
misses,  the  daughters  of  Mr.  Nangle,  were  looking 
through  it,  laughing  in  a  low,  vulgar  manner.  The 
nurse  left  me  seated  in  the  hall,  and  Mr.  Nangle 
showed  me  to  the  parlour,  and  handed  me  my  letters 
without  adding  a  word.  I  asked  some  questions 
about  the  colony.  In  a  few  words  he  told  me  its 
prosperity,  and  ended  by  saying  it  exceeded  all 
expectation. 

Having  seen  a  number  of  converts  who  had  families, 
and  could  not  read,  I  asked  him  if  they  had  Sabbath 
schools  for  adults.  '  Not  to  teach  them  to  read, 
but  to  read  to  them,  and  instruct  them  in  the  Scrip- 
tures.' '  Are  they  not  anxious  to  read  the  Word  of 
God  for  themselves  ?  '  I  asked.  He  gave  me  to  under- 
stand that  it  would  be  a  difficult  task.  I  then  for 
encouragement  referred  him  to  a  New  York  adult 
school  of  Irish,  where  many  of  the  ages  of  forty-five, 
fifty,  and  even  sixty,  had  been  taught  to  read.  I 
was  afterwards  told  that  this  was  considered  an 
officious  dictation,  as  though  he  was  incapable  of 
managing  his  own  affairs. 

A  female  now  entered,  whose  silent,  fixed  stare  and 
appearance  altogether  led  me  to  suppose  that  she 
was  some  upper  servant  in  the  house ;  but  when 
she  seated  herself  opposite  to  me  at  the  table,  in 
presence  of  Mr.  Nangle,  her  eyes  still  fastened  on 
me,  I  ventured  to  break  the  silence  by  asking,  '  Is  this 
Mrs.  Nangle  ?  '  I  certainly  feared  that  an  indignity 
had  been  offered  Mr.  Nangle  by  this  question,  but 
the  answer,  with  its  rude  accompaniment,  told  me 
who  she  was,  and  my  own  insignificance  in  her 
presence.  '  What  brought  you  here  ?  '  '  Did  you 
mean,  madam,  what  brought  me  to  Ireland,  or  what 
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brought  me  to  Achill  ?  '  '  What  brought  you  to 
Achill  ?  '  'I  came  to  see  the  colony,  and  to  hear 
from  the  founders  of  it  its  progress  and  true  con- 
dition, that  I  might  tell  to  my  own  country  what 
good  work  was  going  on  in  this  remote  island  of  the 
ocean.'  '  Let  me  tell  you  that  you  came  on  very 
improper  business.'  Mr.  Nangle  now  walked  silently 
out.  Knowing  that  a  '  soft  answer  turneth  away 
wrath,'  and  that  the  Irish  heart  settles  into  kindness 
when  its  first  effervescence  has  been  flung  off,  I 
waited  a  little,  and  asked,  '  Is  not  the  colony  free  of 
access  to  all  strangers  ?  '  '  Not  without  letters, 
madam.' 

'  I  have  letters  in  my  hand  which  Mr.  Nangle  has 
had  ;  will  you  read  them  ?  '  '  I  can  read  them  if  you 
want  me  to  do  so.'  'I  do  not,  madam,  for  my  own 
sake.  I  have  not  the  least  anxiety  to  change  your 
opinion  concerning  myself.'  4  Do  you  not  think  the 
Virgin  Mary  can  do  more  for  you  than  anybody 
else  ?  '  The  question,  with  the  tantalising  manner 
in  which  it  was  put,  was  so  disgusting,  that  I  hesitated 
whether  to  answer.  I  had  never  before  been  treated 
by  any  female  with  such  vulgarity  and  so  little 
courtesy.  I  answered  that  the  Virgin  Mary  could 
do  no  more  than  she  could  herself,  if  she  had  the  spirit 
of  Christ.  The  question  was  repeated,  and  the  only 
answer  I  gave  was,  c  If  you  wish  to  read  my  letters, 
here  they  are.'  She  read  one  from  a  Protestant 
clergyman  ;  handed  it  back,  saying,  '  This  I  suppose 
is  from  a  Jesuit.'  Taking  the  second,  she  read  it,  and 
pushed  it  across  the  table  without  speaking.  After 
a  short  pause,  she  added,  4  You  say  you  come  to  get 
information  of  the  colony,  and  I  should  say  you 
come  to  ask  charity.'  '  What  occasion  have  I  given 
you  for  this  supposition  ?  Have  I  asked  charity  ; 
does  my  apparel  appear  improper,  or  like  a  beggar  ?  ' 
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4  Your  dress  looks  well  enough.'  I  arose,  and  said, 
4  Mrs.  Nangle,  if  these  letters  be  true,  I  would  ask 
you,  as  you  profess  to  be  a  Christian,  should  you  like 
to  be  treated  as  you  have  treated  me  in  your  parlour 
this  morning,  or  have  your  children  treated  thus  ?  ' 
4 1  hope  my  children  will  never  go  about  the  world 
carrying  such  letters  as  these.' 

I  went  out.  The  nurse  was  waiting  at  the  door, 
and  asked,  '  How  were  you  treated  ?  Ah  !  she  has 
a  stony  heart,  and  I  feared  she  would  abuse  you. 
Smiles  are  put  on,  good  dinners  got  up,  a  fine  story 
told  of  the  colony  when  the  quality  come,  while 
the  poor  servants  are  stinted  and  miserably  paid.' 
Though  I  could  have  no  doubt  but  that  a  woman  so  un- 
ladylike and  unchristian  in  her  conduct  as  she  had  been 
that  day  might  be  guilty  of  all  this,  I  answered  only  by 
saying,  '  If  you  are  not  treated  well,  why  not  go  away  ?  ' 
4  Because  I  can  get  no  money  to  take  me  home.' 

From  what  I  was  able  to  see  for  myself  of  the  colony, 
however,  I  could  not  be  so  unjust  as  not  to  acknow- 
ledge heartily  that  much  has  been  done,  and  well 
done,  to  make  a  barren  waste  a  fruitful  field.  The 
neat  white  cottages  and  the  pleasant  road  make  a 
striking  contrast  with  the  hurdles  about  Molly 
Vesey's  ;  but  I  do  not  speak  sarcastically,  when  I 
say  that  the  manners  of  the  people  in  the  shop  where 
I  waited,  and  in  the  parlour  of  Mr.  Nangle,  were  not 
in  so  good  keeping  with  Christian  refinement  as  were 
those  in  the  cabin  of  Molly.  Pity  that  Bible  Chris- 
tianity should  ever  have  a  counterfeit !  I  had  looked 
in  the  cabins  of  many  of  the  converts  in  Dingle  and 
Achill,  and  though  their  feet  were  washed  cleaner, 
their  stools  scoured  whiter,  and  their  hearths  swept 
better  than  in  many  of  the  mountain  cabins,  yet 
their  eightpence  a  day  will  never  put  shoes  upon 
their  feet,  convert  their  stools  into  chairs,  or  give 
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them  any  better  broom  than  the  mountain  heath 
for  sweeping  their  cabins.  It  will  never  give  them 
the  palatable,  well-spread  board  around  which  their 
masters  sit,  and  which  they  have  earned  for  them 
by  their  scantily-paid  toil.  These  converts,  turned 
from  worshipping  images  to  the  living  and  true  God, 
as  they  are  told,  holding  a  Protestant  prayer-book  in 
their  hands  which  they  cannot  read,  can  no  more  be 
sure  that  this  religion,  inculcated  by  proxy,  emanates 
from  the  pure  Scriptures,  than  did  the  prayer-book 
which  they  held  in  their  hands  when  standing  before 
a  Popish  altar.  They  must  be  in  the  same  predica- 
ment with  that  of  a  woman  in  America,  who  had 
been  a  slave.  At  the  age  of  forty  she  gained  her 
freedom,  went  into  a  free  state,  and  in  a  Sabbath 
school  there  learned  to  read  the  Word  of  God.  One 
day  she  carried  her  Testament  to  the  superintendent, 
asking  him  to  show  her  the  chapter  beginning  with, 
'  Servants,  be  obedient  to  your  masters.'  She  soon 
returned,  and  in  the  simplicity  of  her  heart  asked  if 
all  Testaments  are  alike.  She  was  told  they  were. 
4  But  one  verse,  the  last  in  the  chapter,'  she  added, 
'  is  not  in  my  Testament.  My  master  was  a  pious 
man,  and  every  Sabbath  he  assembled  the  slaves  and 
read  this  chapter  to  us,  and  the  last  verse  was,  And 
let  the  disobedient  servant  be  whipped  till  his  back 
is  sore ! ' 

A  reformed  Roman  Catholic  priest,  attached  to 
the  colony,  heard  that  I  had  visited  Mrs.  Nangle, 
and  called  on  me.  Knowing  that  we  cannot '  unknow 
our  knowledge,'  and  that  if  he  had  been  a  Jesuit,  he 
could  not  forget  the  skill,  I  was  guarded.  His  well- 
managed  questions  were  tolerably  evaded,  till  he 
asked,  '  How  did  Mrs.  Nangle  treat  you,  and  how 
did  you  like  her  ?  '  '  She  treated  me,  I  believe,  just 
as  she  felt,  and  I  ought  to  be  thankful  that  towards 
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me  she  was  no  hypocrite.'  His  answer  was,  '  There  is 
a  great  deal  of  religion  in  the  world,  but  a  very  little 
piety ;  and,  after  all,  probably  the  Mahometans  are 
the  true  church.' 

Sabbath  morning. — A  company  of  children  assembled 
from  the  mountains  at  a  house  which  I  visited.  A 
piece  of  bread  was  given  them,  and  then  a  young 
daughter  of  the  family  took  them  into  a  shop,  and 
instructed  them  in  reading  and  saying  lessons  in  the 
Bible.  It  was  a  pretty  sight  to  see  so  many  children 
from  the  bogs  and  mountains,  listening  to  the  voice 
of  instruction  from  one  but  a  child  herself. 

Tuesday.  —  I  returned  to  the  colony  to  get  a 
few  articles  I  had  left.  A  girl  accompanied  me  a 
mile,  who  talked  intelligibly  on  the  Scriptures.  A 
Baptist  man,  she  said,  had  some  years  before  given 
her  a  Bible,  and  she  was  well  acquainted  with  it. 
She  was  a  Catholic,  but  intended  to  join  the  colonists, 
for  the  sake  of  getting  better  schooling,  and  being 
more  cleanly  ;  I  advised  her  to  do  so.  I  stopped  but 
a  few  minutes  in  the  colony,  and  saw  none  of  my  old 
friends  but  the  family  where  I  had  lodged.  Walking 
back,  a  little  shower  sprinkled  the  earth,  and  a 
beautiful  rainbow  appeared.  A  peasant  stopped  to 
admire,  and  pointing  to  it,  he  said,  4  A  sign  !  a  sign  !  ' 
He  could  speak  but  a  little  English,  and  supposing  he 
meant  the  promise  that  the  world  should  not  be 
drowned,  I  spoke  of  the  flood  ;  but  he  had  never 
heard  of  it,  and  gave  a  vacant  stare,  then  said,  c  Rain, 
rain  !  '  He  was  old,  had  always  lived  on  that  island, 
and  never  knew  that  God  had  drowned  the  world.1 

1  Before  leaving  the  Sound,  the  palsied  man  and  his  wife  called  to 
go  to  the  island.  '  God  bless  you  !  The  Testament  you  gave  me  has 
been  a  blessing  to  my  soul.'  '  And  that  it  should  be,'  his  wife 
remarked,  '  for  he  sits  up  in  his  bed  to  read  to  me  every  night.' 
—(Note  by  A.  N.) 
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The  following  Friday  I  took  a  car  for  Westport. 
Stopped  at  Newport.  Sir  Richard  O'Donel  and  his 
lady  have  established  schools  on  liberal  principles. 
The  lady  herself  teaches  two  or  three  days  in  a  week, 
and  Sir  Richard  has  an  admirably  well-fitted  school- 
room, where  he  teaches  a  Sabbath  school  himself. 
The  effects  of  a  fair  on  Monday  showed  that  Ireland 
is  not  emancipated  from  the  effects  of  whisky.  Riot- 
ing and  fighting  lasted  through  the  night.  I  walked 
to  Westport  with  the  peasantry,  and  at  six  in  the 
morning  was  on  a  car  for  Castlebar.  Called  a  few 
moments  on  a  Baptist  minister  there,  who  presented 
me  with  a  bundle  of  tracts,  which  were  quite  too 
sectarian  to  suit  my  purposes  in  visiting  Ireland. 

I  stayed  twenty-four  hours  in  Sligo,  and  talked  to 
many  of  the  poorer  people.  I  find  in  all  Ireland 
the  labouring  classes,  when  I  first  speak  to  them,  are 
ever  praising  their  master.  Just  as  in  America, 
although  the  slaves  may  be  often  under  the  lash  or 
in  the  stocks,  yet  to  a  stranger  they  durst  not  speak 
out,  lest  some  '  bird  of  the  air  should  tell  the  matter  ' ; 
so  the  peasantry  of  Ireland  are  in  such  suffering,  that 
lest  they  should  lose  the  sixpence  or  eightpence  they 
occasionally  get  while  employed,  they  will  make  an 
imperious  landlord  an  angel  to  a  stranger. 

My  next  day's  ride  on  the  top  of  a  coach  was  eighty- 
one  miles  to  Dublin,  some  part  of  it  romantic.  The 
sea-coast  was  rocky  and  wild,  and  presented  little 
that  was  inviting  for  the  abode  of  man.  The  road 
took  us  through  a  part  of  Leitrim,  Westmeath,  and 
Longford.  At  the  latter  place,  while  waiting  for  a 
change  of  horses,  the  beggars  seemed  to  have  rallied 
all  their  forces,  followed  by  the  rags  and  tatters  of 
the  town.  I  told  them  I  had  nothing  but  books  to 
give.  A  truce  for  a  moment  succeeded,  when  a 
clamour  for  books  was  set  up,  similar  to  the  one  on 
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the  island  of  Omey.  Giving  them  some  tracts,  all 
commenced  reading,  when  one  cried  out  that  they 
said  nothing  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  immediately 
one  was  torn  in  small  pieces,  and  thrown  upon  my 
lap.  The  crowd  had  become  quite  numerous,  and 
the  clamour  boisterous.  Two  or  three  more  tracts 
were  torn,  and  thrown  into  the  air  or  upon  the  coach. 
Asking  if  they  thought  the  Virgin  was  looking  upon 
them,  4  Yes,  yes,'  was  echoed  and  re-echoed.  c  How 
do  you  think  she  is  pleased  with  the  disrespect  you 
have  paid  her  Son  ?  Those  books,  which  you  have 
torn,  are  His  words,  and  you  have  despised  them 
and  torn  them  in  pieces.'  All  for  a  minute  were 
silent ;  every  laugh  was  changed  into  a  look  of  sorrow. 
4  In  truth,'  said  one,  '  we  have  done  wrong ;  we  did 
not  know  it ;  and  ye  are  right,  ma'am,  and  we  are 
sorry.'  A  few  words  were  said  on  their  lost  con- 
dition if  out  of  Christ,  and  they  listened  with  most 
respectful  silence,  and  walked  quietly  away. 

I  spent  a  few  pleasant  weeks  in  Dublin,  visiting 
public  institutions.  The  Academy  of  Painters  inter- 
ested me,  because  so  many  proofs  are  there  given 
that  Ireland  spares  no  expense  in  perpetuating  the 
virtues  and  talents  of  her  sons.  I  went  to  the  Men- 
dicity. Paupers  assemble  here  in  the  morning,  and 
stay  till  six  at  night,  and  get  two  meals  for  picking 
oakum.  The  breakfast  is  stirabout ;  the  dinner, 
potatoes  and  some  kind  of  herbage  pounded  together, 
well  peppered,  put  into  barrels,  shovelled  out  into 
black  tins,  and  set  out  upon  the  floor — there  were 
no  tables.  Here  they  sit  upon  the  dirty  boards,  and 
eat,  some  with  spoons  and  some  with  their  fingers. 
It  was  a  most  disgusting  sight.  The  crowd  was 
immense.  Never  had  I  seen  so  much  filth  embodied 
in  one  mass,  with  so  many  ugly,  forlorn,  and  loath- 
some faces.  They  seemed  to  be  the  '  odds  and  ends  ' 
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of  the  workmanship  of  ages,  flung  together  into  this 
pile,  as  offal  that  had  been  picked  and  culled,  torn 
and  shaken,  till  all  that  could  be  used  had  been 
worked  up.  We  turned  from  the  forbidding  sight 
into  the  schoolroom,  where  the  children  of  these 
woebegone  parents  were  assembled  for  instruction  ; 
and  here  a  war  was  in  progress,  between  the  mistress 
and  a  woman  who  had  entered  demanding  the 
services  of  a  scholar.  The  mistress  refused,  and  the 
fight  became  so  serious  that  I  begged  the  overseer 
to  take  the  case  in  hand.  He  declined,  and  the 
battle  ended  in  favour  of  the  mistress.  The  Men- 
dicity does  this  :  it  keeps  many  from  actual  star- 
vation, and  is  a  tolerable  quietus  to  the  penurious, 
who  would  rather  see  a  fellow-being  metamorphosed 
into  a  brute,  than  lighten  their  purses. 

Who  could  look  on  a  sight  like  this  without  asking, 
what  political  economy  could  produce  such  a  picture 
of  God's  best  and  noblest  workmanship  ?  If  there 
be  voluntary  idleness,  pay  the  culprit  no  premium 
for  sloth  and  filth.  '  He  that  will  not  work  shall  not 
eat,'  should  be  the  stereotyped  motto  while  seed-time 
and  harvest  remain.  But  if  his  idleness  be,  because 
no  man  hath  hired  him  ;  if  his  rags  be  the  remunera- 
tion for  days  of  faithful  toil ;  if  there  be  a  nobleman, 
a  husbandman,  a  shop-keeper,  who  has  defrauded 
this  poor  man  of  his  wages,  who  has  kept  back  part 
of  the  price  that  he  should  give,  let  him  see  to  it, 
and  let  him  see  to  it  in  season  ;  for  God,  be  assured, 
is  a  correct  accountant.  Not  a  figure  will  be  added 
or  subtracted  wrong.  Not  an  injured  poor  man 
will  cry  to  him  for  redress,  but  that  cry  will  be  heard. 
Not  a  mendicant,  who  here  has  his  food  flung  out 
to  him  as  though  he  were  a  dog  or  an  ass,  but  has 
his  cause  registered  in  the  high  court  of  heaven,  and 
the  Lamb  of  God  is  his  pleader. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 

IN  July,   1845,  about  six  weeks  after  my  return 
from    Achill,    I    was     presented,    in    the    Tract 
Depository,    Sackville    Street,   Dublin,   with    an 
article  to  read  in  the  Achill  Herald,  which  I  think  is 
one  that  should  be  preserved  : — 

4  During  the  last  month,  this  settlement  was 
visited  by  a  female  who  is  travelling  through  the 
country.  (We  have  traced  her  from  Dingle  to  this 
place.)  She  lodges  with  the  peasantry,  and  alleges 
that  her  object  is  to  become  acquainted  with  Irish 
character ;  she  states  that  she  has  come  from 
America  for  this  purpose.  She  produced  a  letter 
purporting  to  be  addressed  by  a  correspondent  in 
America  to  a  respectable  person  in  Birmingham  ;  1 
but  in  answer  to  a  communication  addressed  by 
the  writer  to  that  individual,  he  stated  that  he 
has  no  acquaintance  with  her,  either  personally  or 
by  letter. 

4  This  stranger  is  evidently  a  person  of  some 
talent  and  education  ;  and  although  the  singular 
course  which  she  pursues  is  utterly  at  variance  with 
the  modesty  and  retiredness  to  which  the  Bible 
gives  a  prominent  place  in  its  delineation  of  a 
virtuous  female,  she  professes  to  have  no  ordinary 
regard  for  that  Holy  Book.  It  appears  to  us 
that  the  principal  object  of  this  woman's  mission  is 
to  create  a  spirit  of  discontent  among  the  lower 

1  The  individual  here  referred  to  is  Mr.  Joseph  Sturge  of  Birming- 
ham, who  had  not  seen  the  letter  referred  to  by  Mr.  Nangle  at  the 
time  of  my  visit  to  Achill.  He  has  since  not  only  acknowledged  the 
receipt  of  this  letter,  but  has  very  kindly  entrusted  me.  with  money 
for  the  relief  of  the  Irish  poor. — (Note  by  A.  N.) 
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orders,  and  to  dispose  them  to  regard  their  superiors 
as  so  many  unfeeling  oppressors.  There  is  nothing 
in  her  conduct  or  conversation  to  justify  the  sup- 
position of  insanity,  and  we  strongly  suspect  she 
is  the  emissary  of  some  democratic  and  revolu- 
tionary society.' 

In  publishing  this  document,  the  writer  acted  as 
his  views  of  worldly  policy  suggested,  in  the  circum- 
stances in  which  he  was  placed  by  his  conduct  toward 
me.  A  stranger  came  from  a  far  country  to  visit 
the  colony,  and  came  with  the  best  intentions.  These 
intentions  had  been  made  known  to  Mr.  Nangle  ; 
but  the  stranger  was  sent  out  to  lodge  in  a  most  im- 
proper place,  recommended  by  his  own  people.  In 
his  own  parlour,  into  which  he  had  invited  her,  he 
allowed  her  to  be  treated,  I  will  not  merely  say 
uncivilly,  but  degradingly  and  wickedly.  I  subse- 
quently wrote  to  Mrs.  Nangle,  speaking  plainly,  un- 
sparingly, and  conscientiously,  on  the  responsibilities 
of  her  station,  informing  her  that  my  visit  to  the 
colony  would  make  an  interesting  page  in  my  pub- 
lished journal.  What  could  Mr.  Nangle  do  under 
these  circumstances  but  acknowledge  the  error  of 
his  conduct  towards  me,  or  else  advertise  the  public 
to  beware  of  this  scrutinising  democrat,  whose 
virtues,  according  to  Solomon's  ideas,  are  much  to  be 
doubted  ?  I  make  no  apology  to  Mr.  Nangle,  I 
make  none  to  the  public,  for  visiting  Achill,  and 
visiting  it  as  I  did.  I  had  a  national  right,  a  civil 
and  religious  one  to  do  so,  either  with  or  without 
letters,  as  long  as  my  conduct  was  proper.  This  city 
set  upon  a  hill,  by  the  bounty  of  the  religious  world 
and  the  labours  of  those  who  inhabit  it,  says  to  all 
the  world,  '  Come  and  see  our  zeal  for  the  Lord.' 
And  if  there  be  not  some  Sanctum  Sanctorum  for 
the  priests  alone  to  enter,  some  Holy  Inquisition 
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where  heretics  are  to  be  tried  and  condemned,  then 
who  can  be  justly  prohibited  from  going  about  its 
walls,  and  telling  the  towers  of  this  Zion  ?  Who 
shall  be  advertised  as  the  4  emissary  of  some  revolu- 
tionary or  democratic  society,'  for  looking  at  its 
battlements,  inquiring  after  its  prosperity,  and  re- 
porting the  strength  of  its  bulwarks  ? 

In  conclusion  I  would  say,  that,  though  my  book 
has  some  dark  shades,  these  only  serve  to  give  light 
and  life  to  the  picture.  Had  my  reception  among 
the  higher  and  middle  ranks  been  as  Christian-like 
and  as  civil  as  among  the  poor,  it  would  have  been 
one  monotonous  tissue,  and  Ireland's  true  character 
would  have  been  hidden.  Those  who  have  so  little 
understood  the  true  principles  of  Gospel  self-denial 
and  Gospel  kindness  towards  the  poor,  as  to  censure 
the  course  I  have  taken,  should  be  pitied,  should 
be  prayed  for,  should  be  forgiven ;  and  be  assured 
that  by  me  they  are  forgiven.  And  happy  should  I 
be  to  testify  my  forgiveness  by  my  own  fireside,  and 
at  my  own  table,  should  these  comforts  ever  again 
be  mine.  America,  faulty  as  she  may  be,  will  extend 
the  cordial  hand  to  the  Irish  stranger ;  and  if  he  be 
poor,  she  will  give  him  bread  and  clothing ;  she  will 
pay  him  for  his  toil,  and  will  allow  him  to  stand  erect, 
and  call  himself  a  man.  I  speak  of  Free  America. 
With  the  oppressors  of  the  South  I  have  no  sympathy. 
I  have  often  been  tauntingly  asked,  t  Why  do  you 
not  labour  for  the  slaves  of  your  own  country  ?  '  I 
answer,  4 1  have  done  so,  and  it  was  a  strong  induce- 
ment to  bring  me  to  Ireland.  I  saw  that  most  of 
your  nation  who  land  upon  our  shores  are  not  only 
destitute,  but  ignorant  of  letters,  and  crouching  and 
servile  till  they  get  power,  and  in  all  these  lineaments 
bear  a  good  comparison  with  our  slaves.  And  I 
could  not  but  ask,  What  but  oppression  could  pro- 
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duce  this  similitude  ?  And  painful  as  is  the  fact, 
yet  it  must  be  told  of  the  Irish  in  America,  that  too 
many  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  avaricious  oppressor, 
and  help  him  to  bind  the  chains  tighter  about  the 
poor  black  man.  I  came  to  entreat  you  to  show 
your  people  a  better  way.  I  came  to  beg  you  to 
help  us  knock  off  our  fetters,  by  sending  a  more 
enlightened  and  free  people  among  us,  who  cannot 
be  bribed  by  flattery  or  money.' 

But  who  shall  teach  them  these  noble  lessons  ? 
I  have  seen  the  same  jealousy,  the  same  Jesuitical 
caution,  and  a  greater  unkindness  in  many  cases 
exercised  towards  me  by  masters  in  Ireland,  than 
by  slaveholders  in  the  American  Slave  States.  I 
speak  not  of  all  Ireland.  There  are  noble  hearts 
in  the  Emerald  Isle  who  do  not  practise  oppression ; 
but  I  speak  to  the  guilty ;  let  these  hear.  I  am 
glad  I  came  ;  I  am  glad  to  be  here  now  in  your 
dreadful  famine  ;  I  am  glad  to  be  honoured  with 
doing  a  little  for  the  wretched  among  you.  Would 
to  God  I  could  do  more.  I  love  you  all,  and  would 
do  you  all  good,  were  it  in  my  power.  To  the  Roman 
Catholics,  both  duty  and  inclination  require  that  I 
should  acknowledge  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude.  They 
have  opened  the  doors  of  convents,  of  schools,  of 
mansions,  and  cabins,  without  demanding  letters, 
or  distrusting  those  that  were  presented.  They  have 
sheltered  me  from  storm  and  tempest ;  they  have 
warmed  and  fed  me  without  fee  or  reward,  when  my 
Protestant  brethren  and  sisters  frowned  me  away. 
God  will  remember  this,  and  I  will  remember  it. 

My  tour  in  Ireland  embraced  all  but  the  county 
of  Cavan.  I  have  made  no  mention  of  the  north, 
for  want  of  room,  but  cannot  close  without  saying 
that  in  Belfast  the  Protestants  made  me  feel  as  if  I 
were  by  a  New  England  fireside,  where  I  was  neither 
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worshipped  as  a  goddess,  nor  made  a  second-hand 
article  if  I  performed  some  domestic  service  suited 
to  my  sex.  Their  religion  appeared,  in  many  cases, 
that  of  the  heart. 

I  have  stayed  in  Ireland  to  witness  that  which, 
though  so  heartrending  and  painful,  has  given  me 
but  the  proof  of  what  common  observation  told  me 
in  the  beginning — that  there  must  needs  be  an 
explosion  of  some  kind  or  other. 

May  God  bring  her  from  her  seven-times-heated 
furnace,  purified  and  unhurt,  and  place  her  sons  and 
daughters  among  the  brightest  of  the  stars  that  shall 
shine  for  ever  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ! 


THE    END 


DA  Nicholson,  Asenath  (Hatch) 
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